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onsters 


"The monsters came hack.'’ 


By MURRAY LEINSTER 

A plague of gigantic insects, as tall 
as skyscrapers, descends upon New 
Y»rk, ravaging, destroying, de- — 
V0uring. 


D anny burton very justly has 

the credit of having ended the 
menace of the Monsters, but ac- 
cording to the records it was one Patrol- 
man Sdiwartz, Shield 5023, who actually 
saw them first. On the log at his precinct 
station it is down in black and white: 
"10:16. 'Emergency call from Patrolman 
Schwartz, Shield 5023, reporting giant 
spider in middle of 46th Street. Ambu- 
lance sent for him, with relief." 

It is fairly clear that Patrolman 
Schwartz was assumed to be suffering 


from prohibition horrors, and that troid>le 
was in store for him. 

However, the record goes on; "10:20. 
Emergency call. Motorcycle Officer 
Casey. Giant centipede, forty feet long, 
outside 819 W. 33rd Street . . That 
entry was never finished, because of: 
"10:21. Riot call from Times Square. 
Giant insects attacking crowds , . 
And that was broken into by: "10:22. 
Ambulance and reserve call. Hox/s 
Theater. Panic. Giant spider . . And 
from there the log of that one particular 
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precinct trails off into incoherence. The 
next four or five lines, as well as they 
can be translated from the increasingly 
agitated illegibility of the desk-man, read 
as follows; ”10:24. Subv:ay station 48th 
Street blocked , . . giant worm . . . 

moth fifth avenue sixty feet I Bees 

big as cows traffic blocked fifty-seventh 
carried off man big beetle holy mother 
reserves riot guns caterpillar . . 

There is no use following that record 
further. It contains no really intelligible 
statement for the better part of three- 
quarters of an hour. Then it begins, 
raggedly, to record the reports of police 
on riot duty regarding ambulances routed 
to divers hospitals with the number of 
people packed in each one, of emergency 
hospitals hastily improvised in smashed- 
open stores, and such data as must be 
made available to a central organizing 
office even while a calamity is going on. 
And the Monsters, even on their first ap- 
pearance, did constitute a calamity. The 
toll of dead and injured for that first 
night made Danny Burton feel rather 
sick when he saw it in his own news- 
paper, and as a reporter on the Tabloid 
Danny was inured to the dishing-up of 
the gruesome and the lurid for the Tab- 
loid’s particular lip-reading public 

It may be that Danny’s reaction to 
that casualty list was the most signifi- 
cant thing about the first appearance of 
the Monsters, though he was assuredly 
the last person on earth to seem of any 
importance in connection with them. 
Danny was twenty-five, he earned thirty 
dollars a week on the Tabloid, and his 
occupation v/as the uncovering of such 
facts as would justify the production of 
composite photographs to go under head- 
lines like, "LOVE NEST RAID BARES 
TRAGEDY,” and "RUM KING BEGS 
MERCY OF ENEMIES.” He shared an 
apartment with Tommy Burns, who 
worked in a bank and dreamed dreams of 


television, apparatus, and with Dick 
Thomas, who kept the bathroom in a 
mess with his photographic chemicals. 
Danny, himself, cherished an ambition 
to write plays. The three of them were 
as unpromising a group of youngsters as 
ever failed to set the world on fire. But 
it happened that through Danny Burton 
the trio had their pictures in the papers 
for three days running. And, more im- 
portant, the menace of the Monsters was 
removed. 

In justice, though, we should give due 
credit to Patrolman Schwartz, Shield 
.■5023. He saw them first. 

O FFICER SCHWARTZ’S footsteps echoed 
hollowly as he strolled with pon- 
derous tread along the nearly empty 
street. It was a little after ten. Behind 
him, the traffic on Fifth Avenue had 
dwindled to a spaced, separate flow of 
purring bodies which could even be 
picked out as individuals as they flashed 
across the street intersection. Ahead of 
him, an elevated train growled swiftly 
past, above Sixth Avenue. On either 
side were tall, silent buildings showing 
here and there a single illuminated win- 
dow two or three stories up, and showing 
now and again a quiet, discreetly lit 
ground-floor space which was either a 
nondescript coffee-house or a tea-room 
specializing in privacy. A taxicab had 
stopped before one of these last. A girl 
stood abstractedly by while her escort set- 
tled with the chauffeur. A surface car 
rumbled flimsily up Sixth Avenue. Pa- 
trolman Schwartz paused and regarded a 
shop window displaying a delicately 
folded outfit of lingerie. 

One of the irregularly spaced lighted 
windows above him turned dark. 'The 
light inside had been snapped out. 'The 
man and girl by the taxi moved across the 
sidewalk and entered the tea-room. It 
was also — as Patrolman Schwartz knew 
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with a vast calmness — a speakeasy. There 
was a dull, muted roar everywhere in the 
air. It was the voice of New York at 
night. The stars were dimmed by the 
competing glare of the city’s myriad 
lights. Far away, over on Broadway, the 
corner of an electric sign winked elabo- 
rately in a wriggling pattern of colored 
sparks. A taxi-horn blew raucously. The 
air had the smell of dust and exhaust 
fumes and asphalt, with a bare trace of 
an acrid odor which was probably needle- 
beer somewhere near by, and altogether 
it was a peaceful and normal evening on 
Patrolman Schwartz’s beat. 

'Then it happened. 

There was a shadow overhead. Some- 
thing soared in a steep arc through the 
air, descending. A vast bulk alighted 
with an utter soundlessness upon the 
exact middle of the pavement. There 
was an involved, intricate pattern of 
interweaving angular objects, all of it ut- 
terly without sound. Patrolman Schwartz 
stopped in his tracks. The street noises 
and the dty roar were to him sheer 
quietness, and that quietness was utterly 
undisturbed. He stared blankly at the 
twisting, writhing pattern of tangled 
things. On account of their size, those 
things looked to Patrolman Schwartz like 
small steel girders — ^say, five or six inches 
in thickness. But no mass of steel would 
writhe and twist with such monstrous 
swiftness, and especially no thing of 
steel could move without sound. 'This 
thing was alive! But the whole affair 
was so completely impossible that for a 
moment Patrolman Schwartz was not 
even frightened. He was only amazed. 

Then somebody screamed. Man or 
woman. Patrolman Schwartz never knew, 
but that shriek of unbelieving horror 
broke the paralysis that bound him. Pa- 
trolman Schwartz moved. More, he 
moved nearer to the writhing mass in 
the street. Instinctively, he clutched his 


night-stick. He had gone ten paces 
before his eyes told him what it was he 
saw. He had gone twenty before his 
brain would credit it. He turned on his 
flashlight and shot its beam upon the 
still moving, still soundless mass. And 
then Patrolman Schwartz’s breath left 
him in a choking gasp and he knew 
stark panic. 

The weaving steel girders were legs, 
monstrously horned and spiked. A 
rounded bulk amongst them was a belly. 
And the legs were easily fifteen feet in 
length, and there were eight of them, 
and the belly was not less than six feet 
in diameter, and before the belly there 
was a face — Patrolman Schwartz had no 
impression of a head or neck, but only of 
a face — which was so monstrously in- 
human and so inhumanly monstrous that 
he felt his throat working to utter a 
scream echoing the one he had heard a 
little while since. The Thing was a 
spider! A spider that filled the middle of 
the road! 

There were eyes which glowed an in- 
sane ferocity. There was a slavering 
opening which was a mouth, and beside 
it ghastly feelers, clawed and jointed. 
And the 'Thing was busy with another 
smaller 'Thing beneath it, which it was 
killing horribly. While the policeman 
stood frozen, the smaller 'Thing ceased to 
kick and the Monster remained squat- 
ting upon the asphalt of Forty-sixth 
Street, in New York, and began to eat 
its prey. And there was no sound what- 
ever. Not even the champing of jaws or 
ripping noises as the smaller creature 
was crunched and crushed and devoured. 

Patrolman Schwartz had watched, par- 
alyzed, while a giant spider bigger than 
a draft-horse slaughtered a smaller liv- 
ing thing of which he could only be sure 
that it was not human. But then, quite 
suddenly, the shaking man swore deeply. 
Tremblingly. Then he put his whistle to 
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fak lips and blew shrilly. He was trem- 
bling, but he got out his revolver while 
he blew, and he pounded on the sidewalk 
with his night-stick. 

Heads appeared. Somdbody in eve- 
ning dothes appeared around a comer. 

"Get back!" roared Patrolman 
Schwartz. "Get back!” 

There came a sputtering of motors as 
he blew his whistle again. A motorcycle 
cop. Then another patrolman, running. 
A murmuring noise began strangely on 
the seemingly deserted street. There 
were short, sharp little strangled cries. 
People saw the Thing in the middle of 
the pavement. They could not see It — 
mercifully — as clearly as Patrolman 
Schwartz could see it, but they felt hor- 
ror. Windows crashed shut. Two more 
cops. Three. They goggled unbelieving- 
ly at the shape they could not see clearly, 
when Patrolman Sdiwartz told tliem what 
it was. 

He led the way to show them, and 
afterward his flesh crawled at the memory 
of his own daring. He went within ten 
yards of the feasting Thing. It lifted its 
Face. . . . The cops drew back, shiver- 
ing- 

"There’s notiiin’ to do,” said Patrol- 
man Schwartz unsteadily, "but call Head- 
quarters for a machine-gun. An' keep 
people away from this dam’ thing. ...” 

The policemen shakily took up posts 
to close the street. Police whistles bring 
crowds quickly, in New York. Already 
there were people coming. A woman 
was screaming monotonously in some 
room above. . . . 

Patrolman Schwartz made his report 
and was instantly convicted of having 
the horrors. He returned to his post and 
stood guard. Nothing happened. The 
Thing ate horribly but without a sound. 
If its belly had not been six feet through, 
if its legs would not span a circle thirty 


feet across, ft would have been a spider. 
A spider! And it paid no attention what- 
ever to its surroundings. It feasted, ter- 
ribly, upon that smaller Thing it had 

slaughtered 

There was a stout, white-faced police- 
man with his revolver in his hand, watch- 
ing it. There were other policemen warn- 
ing crowds away from it, keeping the 
street clear with profanity and night- 
sticks — and with cold sweat on their 
foreheads. The giant spider ignored 
them all. It was feeding. And Patrol- 
man Schwartz watched it. 

He has nothing more to do with the 
story of the Monsters! He simply saw 
them first. 

T he second man was Motorcycle Offi- 
cer Casey. He turned into Fifty- 
third Street at top speed, leaning well in- 
ward. There were people coming out of 
that street "like” — as he explained lucidly 
afterward — "bats out of hell with the lid 
off.” There was pandemonium there. 
Somewhere there were two houses full of 
people all screaming at once, and the 
sidewalks were streaming fleeing people, 
old and young, who even violated that 
most fundamental of all New Yorker in- 
stincts and left the sidewalks to run away 
in the middle of the street. 

Motorcycle Officer Casey swerved vio- 
lently to avoid running squarely into a 
hugely fat man who fled silently with 
fixed, glassy eyes. Figures were running 
toward him in the strangest, most awful 
panic he had ever seen. They fled like 
folk who have gazed into the deepest pit 
of hell. And save for those who still 
screamed monotonously, these fugitives 
from a yet unguessed-at terror ran in an 
utter panic-stricken silence. 

The mob in flight thinned suddenly. 
Casey emerged into clear space, looking 
for the cause of the trouble. But be 
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looked throug^i emptiness for half a 
block and saw the backs of anotlier thin- 
ning mob, fleeing in exactly the same 
fashion but in the opposite direction. 
There was one human figure on the side- 
walk, either crushed or fallen in the ter- 
ror-ridden flight, just before the houses 
from which the pandemonium of a mad- 
house came. But Casey knew something 
of panics, and those screams were hys- 
teria. They were unvarying, rhythmic — 
definitely not the saeams of people who 
watch a crime in process of commission. 

Casey could never tell what made him 
look up. It was probably a movement. 
But he did look up, and saw Something 
coming smoothly and with a queer rip- 
pling motion down the side of the 
house. It was all of forty feet long. Its 
body was not less than three feet in di- 
ameter. It was a centipede — but it was 
forty feet long! It was colossal. It was 
monstrous. And it came smoothly and 
with a sinuous, rippling motion down 
the six-story building front. The human 
figure lay on the sidewalk before that 
building. 

Motorcycle Officer Casey’s breath 
whistled between his teeth. He knew 
terror. Stark panic He knew pure and 
unadulterated horror. When he tumbled 
oflF his motor-bike, raised that limp fig- 
ure from the sidewalk, and leaped back 
to give the bike the gas, he was hardly 
conscious of the movements of his own 
body. He was possessed of a super- 
stitious, unreasoning terror of the mon- 
ster Thing that was only sixty feet away 
— forty feet away . . . twenty feet. . . . 
Then the motor-bike shot off like a tiling 
possessed. 

The monster centipede reached the 
ground, arclied its body and flowed across 
the street — which it filled from building- 
wall to building- wall — and then rippled 
obscenely up the wall of that other 
building. . , , 


A nd then Times Square. 'The middle 
L of the theater-time. Nobody can do 
more than guess what the death-toll 
would have been if the Monsters had 
first appeared an hour later, when the 
streets would have been thronged from 
curb to curb with crowds from, the ended 
shows. It was bad enough anyway, 
though there was only a trickle of people 
on the sidewalks, movie-shopping, and 
sedentary groups outside a few of the 
theaters, smoking between the second 
and third acts. Even the vehicular traffic 
was light— for Times Square. 

The electric signs blazed and twinkled 
and made those angular, jerky move- 
ments designed to invest "Borhams, For 
the Gums” and "Ponds Clothed’ and 
"Wellmax Coffee” with the special form 
of sex-appeal which leads to a large and 
popular sale. The ground quivered now 
and again with the roaring passage of 
subway trains beneath. Surface cars 
crawled along with their absurd effect of 
being anachronisms in a modern city. 
Cars of every sort, with taxis predomi- 
nating, sped along the intersecting 
streets. . . . 

And then the Monsters appeared. 
Nobody saw where they came from. 
Something vast and winged soared clum- 
sily into view to southward, dodged the 
jagged spires of skyscrapers, and then 
spread huge wings stiffly and alighted 
soundlessly in that triangular concrete 
park which is between Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue just north of their inter- 
section. 'There it folded its wings and 
was still for an instant. It was fifty feet 
long, and jet-black, and — it was an in- 
sect! It looked up ten feet or more from 
the pavement. It had colossal faceted 
eyes a yard or more across, which seemed 
to glitter in the lights about it. It had 
curving, tapered antennae which quivered 
and moved about curiously and were 
nearly as long as the rest of its body. 
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TTie street noises of Times Square 
dianged abruptly. The trafuc tumult 
changed. Brakes squealed swiftly. A cop’s 
police-whistle blew. There was an inde- 
cisive, milling confusion among the folk 
on foot, 'rhen another Monster appeared. 

This one came out of nowhere, slither- 
ing agilely down the windowed sides of 
the old Times Building. It was a great 
bulk fifteen feet in diameter with legs of 
an inaedible vastness. It was a spider 
, . . And tlien something huge tumbled 
clumsily over the roof of Loewe’s Theater 
and spread colossal wings to break its 
fall, and bounced hugely from the side- 
walk. ... It was a beetle, green in 
color, but obscenely fat. It writhed and 
wriggled crazily, getting itself upright 
again, while motorcars stopped with 
smoking tires to keep from running into 
it — because its bulk was that of a mov- 
ing-van. It heaved itself erect and began 
to walk down the middle of Seventh 
Avenue in an extraordinary, machine- 
like preoccupation, its antennae moving 
weirdly, its ghastly mandibles out- 
stretched before it. 

Then the panic really began. The 
motored traffic fled. The humans ran 
screaming. A policeman began to shoot, 
his revolver b<x)ming thinly through the 
uproar of yells and shrieks from human 
beings in the uttermost of terror. But a 
few — a very few — people looked upward 
at the beat of mighty wings, and saw a 
butterfly vaster than any man-created air- 
craft, soaring past in tlie glow of the 
lights below. And some people saw a 
creature scuttling across the roofs with 
an unholy celerity and told tales of its 
awesome aspect afterward. But just then 
there was only panic. 

There was only one man in Times 
Square who kept his presence of mind 
for even a few seconds. He was a news 
photographer for the New York Tabloid. 
He had a news-camera up in an office of 


the Longacre Building. He had been 
preparing to photograph the after-theater 
crowds for the Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tion, using the German film which is sen- 
sitive to the light of incandescent bulbs. 
This man snapped pictures before he 
fled. He got a clear picture of the mon- 
strous spider just as it gathered itself for 
a leap from the Times Building. He got 
a ratlier blurry snapshot of the beetle ad- 
vancing down Seventh Avenue amid the 
maddened eflforts of those in traffic to es- 
cape. And he had packed up his films, 
intending to abandon the camera for 
haste in flight, when he saw the begin- 
ning of the battle between the giant 
spider and the black creature in the con- 
crete park. He paused for one more 
snap. That picture is almost clear. It 
shows, besides the titanic struggle of the 
two Monsters, the first of that affray of 
scurrying tumble-bugs — only ten feet 
long or so — which came waddling out of 
West Forty-fifth Street. 

The queer thing about the Times 
Square appearance of the Monsters was 
that apparently nobody noticed that their 
flight, their marching, and even the ter- 
rific battle between the giant spider and 
the cricket were absolutely, utterly 
soundless. 

2 

T he death-list in Times Square was 
long, but the appearance of a giant 
spider in Hoxy’s Theater was a really 
major catastrophe. The catliedral of the 
talkies was full to capacity, and eighty- 
odd musicians were mute while Leonora 
Black, upon the screen, listened yieldingly 
to the vocal sex-appeal of a notable he- 
man with a dimple in his chin. A close- 
up of the seductive one’s face, showing 
the dimple clearly, was' on the screen at 
the time of the catastrophe. 'There was 
very probably an atmosphere of pure rap- 
ture in Hoxy’s Theater at that moment. 
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with each female in the audience imagin- 
ing herself the person so delectably 
tempted to agreeable sin. 

But a movement up near the ceiling 
of the vast edifice brought a shrieking 
uproar from the top balcony. The build- 
ing shook with the outcry. Then it quiv- 
ered with the trampling of feet in awful, 
blind, unreasoning flight. And eyes in 
the orchestra even tore themselves away 
from the scene on the screen, which 
would presently have turned out to be 
quite respectable. 

A spider was spinning a web up near 
the ceiling. There would have been 
nothing alarming in that, save for the 
fact that the spider’s belly was five feet 
across, and that its legs were inches 
thick and yards long, and the web it was 
spinning was as large as a steel cable. 
But those things accounted for the panic. 
For an instant there was the paralysis of 
utter horror. And then the spider, work- 
ing preoccupiedly upon its web, began to 
drop toward the center of the orchestra 
floor, clinging to the cable of web it 
spun behind it. . . . It dropped toward 
the crowd beneath. . . . 

The panic which followed would have 
been historic had it been alone. The roll 
of dead and wounded, trampled on and 
crushed, matches the casualty list of a 
minor battle. But the panic in Hoxy’s 
Tlieater was not alone. There was the 
panic in the Forty-eighth Street subway 
station, when a glistening yellow slug — 
a blind Thing — came crawling out of the 
uptown tunnel and squirmed up upon 
the passenger platform and human beings 
went mad with terror because the Thing 
was yards in diameter and blind and hor- 
rible. . . . And there was the moth that 
came 'reeling down from the sky with 
something smaller but still vastly terrible 
pursuing it, and blocked traffic on Fifth 
Avenue. . . . And there were the three 
hees — they were fifteen feet long, and 


their stings were like barbed harpoons 
— who were reported to have carried off 
a man in Fourth Avenue, and a cater- 
pillar. . . . 

But Danny Burton saw the caterpillar. 
He was writing on a play at the time, 
working in his shirt-sleeves in the living- 
room of the flat he shared with his two 
friends. He was struggling with the re- 
current temptation that afflicted him. 
Danny knew, of course, that you can be 
artistic, or you can be popular. And to 
be artistic you have to imitate Eugene 
O’Neill or one of a select list of other 
playwrights. And Danny was suffering 
from the urge to write this particular 
scene — as he had been tempted to write 
others — in a way that was not artistic 
at all, but was merely true. But he 
fought down the temptation and plugged 
on, keeping his psychopathic elements 
clearly in view and sternly restraining 
his protagonist’s tendency to nm away 
from the artistic into the authentic. 

Then he heard the roar outside. It 
was a sort of growling tumult, inter- 
spersed with thin and high-pitched 
noises whidi sounded like women 
screaming. He lifted his head. Then he 
heard a crash. It was the sort of crash 
that is instantly identified. The screech 
of tortured metal, the metallic clamor, 
and then the frightened screaming of 
somebody who has seen an automobile 
accident and screams instead of doing 
anything intelligent. 

Then, of course, there should have 
come a frightened hush, and afterward 
the hum of babbling conversation. But 
nothing of the sort occurred. The crash 
and the screaming did not interrupt the 
growing roar of a panic-stricken crowd 
for even an instant. 

Danny went to the window. He looked 
down. The street was full from gutter 
to gutter. People were running away 
from something, eddying crazily about 
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lamp-posts and other insurmountable 
obstacles in their path. From their throats 
there seemed to rise a sort of composite 
hoarse growling sound like nothing 
Danny had ever heard before. There 
were two cars in a crazy heap, one of tihem 
turned over on its side, and nobody was 
paying the least attention to them or to 
a man who crawled out of ore of them 
and promptly lost himself in the aowd, 
fleeing like the rest from the same un- 
seen thing. Then Danny saw a girl 
struggling in the overturned car, trying 
to get out. And not one soul offered the 
least assistance. There was, too, a tiny 
wisp of smoke coming from under the 
hood. Fire. . . . 

On the instant Danny leaped for the 
door. He was, of course, a reporter for 
the New York Tabloid. But also he was 
a human being. He flung himself down 
the steps in headlong dives which beat 
any time the elevator could have made. 
He r.rrived at the bottom with an at- 
tained velocity which sent him hurtling 
out through the big doorway into the 
street. 

And even in the short time he had 
taken to descend four flights, the crowd 
had thinned. Where it had filled the 
street from one side to the other, now 
there was only a trickle of running, 
gasping figures. Daimy saw a flare-up of 
flame, and dismissed all other matters 
until he should reach the toppled motor- 
car. He careened off a miming figure 
which was panting hoarsely, each breath 
sounding like a croak. He raced to the 
car. The flame was climbing higher. It 
roared upward, suddenly. The girl’s 
head projected from a window, deathly 
white. 

“My — foot's caught!” she said quidc- 
ly, though she cringed from the mass of 
flame now leaping up from the hood of 
the toppled car. “If you can — lift a 
little. . . 


Danny raced to the farther side. A 
two-passenger coupe, turned over. He 
heaved mightily at the top. It lifted. 
There was a tinkling of glass. He smelled 
gasoline, pouring out. The car was a small 
one, and had a ten-gallon tank under the 
hood. That had been punctured. Then a 
short-circuit had sparked. . . . 

Heat seared him as the spreading 
vapor flared in a sudden momentary 
blast. The girl was scrambling up to the 
side of the car. She half jumped, half 
toppled into his arms. 

He dragged her away as the fire under 
the hood roared furiously. 

“Hurt much.^” he demanded. 

“I — don’t know. . . .” 'The girl’s fin- 
gers tightened affrightedly on his arm. 
She was not even looking at the burning 
car, though the heat of its blazing was 
fierce enough for discomfort. She was 
looking past Danny, in the direction from 
which the now vanished mob had fled. 
“L-lookI” 

And Danny turned and looked. And 
a 'Thing was coming vaguely down the 
very center of the street. It was roimd 
and huge. It was a caterpillar. But the 
fur which makes caterpillars seem so 
soft and downy to look at here showed 
as a forest-like growth of slender spikes; 
of horns each one ten feet in length. 'The 
caterpillar was yellow, and while its body 
might be three yards in diameter beneath 
its fur, those ghastly spikes reached out 
and filled the narrow canyon of the 
street to suffocating fullness. It had eyes, 
huge areas of an inflamed red. It had 
horns, which were tufts of spiky hairs. 
It moved with an imdulating motion 
upon its innumerable stubby legs and 
now and again it lifted its forepart and 
seemed to gaze vaguely about. When it 
did so, the furry, lateral palpi before its 
mouth-orifice were seen to be moving 
indecisively. 'Then it settled to the 
ground again and moved on. Deliberate 
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as its progress seemed, however, its rate 
of travel was swift. It was at least sixty 
feet long. It was moving quite as fast as 
a man cxnild run. 

D anny looked once, then swung the 
girl from her feet and raced across 
the street. Flight with a girl who might 
or might not be able to run was impos- 
sible. Danny reached the doorway and 
swung her inside it. 

"That — that Thing,” he said unstead- 
ily, "is too big to get in here. So — that’s 
what the crowd was running from!” 

He stared at it, unable to believe his 
eyes. The girl stared with him, abstract- 
edly rubbing at her ankle. Danny swal- 
lowed. 

"It might — break in,” he said un- 
steadily, "but I — tliink we can get away 
faster tijan it could break down walls. 
Don’t you?” 

The girl turned her face to him. Her 
expression was strange, as if she doubted 
her own sanity. 

"I — I know what it is,” she said, and 
swallowed. "I’ve — raised them, for fun. 
The little ones. They eat peach-tree 
leaves. . . .” 

The Thing’s head was opposite the 
doorway at that moment. It halted, and 
Danny thrust the girl behind him. 'The 
monstrous multiple eyes stared vaguely 
ail about. Each eye was a myriad eyes, 
but they seemed sightless because they 
did not seem directed. The Thing 
flowed on. . . . 

"Gosh!” said Daxuiy dazedly. "And 
I’m supposed to be a reporter! Come on!” 

He turned and raced for the elevator, 
the operator of which was down on his 
knees, praying frenziedly. Danny seized 
the controls and shot the car upward. 
As it rose with a dizzy speed, he de- 
manded again: 

"Hurt much?” 

"I — don’t think so,” she told him un- 


steadily. Her mind, like his, was un- 
able to fix itself on anything but the in- 
credible reality they had seen. "How — 
what — how did that caterpillar grow? 
It ought to be — it ought to be an inch 
long! It is a giant peach-caterpillar! I’m 
sure! But how did it grow?” 

Danny brought the elevator to a stop. 
It was distinctly unskilful handling. He 
opened the door and had to step down 
a foot and a half. He helped her out. 

"I’ve got to telephone,” he said fever- 
ishly. "Got to tell the Tabloid about it. 
What was the name of that thing?” 

He was rushing into the still-open 
door of the apartment and dialing furi- 
ously, ^'Tabloid? Give me Jeans, quick! 
. . , This is Burton! Big story, Jeans! 
There’s all hell loose! Panic! Mobs run- 
ning around. A big caterpillar down 
here, as big as a dozen motor- 
trucks. . , .” 

”Oh, for God’s sake!” said a weary 
voice on the wire. "They’re all over 
town. Spiders. Bugs. Everything in 
creation. Hanson got some pictures. 
How many killed up there?” 

"Panic only,” said Danny concisely. 
"Don’t know of any deaths. This cater- 
pillar doesn’t eat people. It’s a sort that 
lives on peach-trees. Giant form of a 
well-known insect. I’ve got an expert 
here who’s raised them.” 

The voice on the wire showed signs 
of life as Danny grinned at the girl. 

"You’ve got a bug expert there? Pac% 
him in a taxi and bring him here! In a 
hurry! We’ll have him identify the 
bugs ” 

"It’s a she,” said Danny, "Hurt in a 
motor-car crash in the panic and can’t 
come.” He put his hand over the trans- 
mitter and said anxiously, "I say, do you 
know much about bugs? I just said you 
were an expert on them.” 

"I’ve been doing research work in 
entomology,” the girl told him. "You 
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say that it’s quite true that the cater- 
pillar we saw is harmless. It eats leaves. 
It’s a giant peach-caterpillar. It will 
probably smell its way to Central Park 
and devour the trees there. If people 
keep out of its way, it’ll be quite harm- 
less.” 

Danny relayed the information. The 
man at the other end came fully to life 
and swore bitterly because the bug ex- 
pert was injured. 

'T’m sending prints of the pictures 
we’ve got,” he snapped. "Have her iden- 
tify them. Get her on the wire. Quick!” 

The girl took the receiver. She began 
to ask questions. Presently she said, 
"That must be Mygale Hentzii. The 
American tarantula. It’s a jumping spider 
— a hunting spider. The other’s a 
cricket, I believe. They all seem like — 
gigantic forms of natural creatures. I 
know. ... I wouldn’t believe it, only I 
saw this caterpillar and recognized it. 
Positively. . . . Yes. . . . Vcie Mygale 
Hentzii will jump on anything, no mat- 
ter what size. I — ^yes — I suppose it 
would. . . She shuddered. "People 
will be in danger from that! . . . Centi- 
pedes? Yes. . . . Mostly they live on 
flies, but they’ll kill anything small. 

. . . Yes, they’ll probably attack people, 
too. . . .” 

Danny gnawed at his lips. Suddenly 
he remembered and vanished into the 
bathroom. He came back with a roll of 
bandage for the girl’s ankle. She was 
just putting down the telephone. 

"What’s 'taking the baby out of bed’?” 
she asked puzzledly. "And what’s a 
hundred-point head?” 

"Gosh!” said Danny, awed. "Pulling 
out the forms! At a time like this. . . . 
I see! You gave him stuff the other pa- 
pers won’t have. What the dam’ things 
really are, and what they’ll do!” 

"He said something about my name 
in a hundred-point head. , , 


"Then you’re famous!” said Danny. 
"D’you see? You’re a bug expert, you’ve 
told him what the bugs are, what they 
live on, how to dodge them, and so on. 
They’ll splash the news all over number 
three page. One will be pictures. Two 
the horror-stuff and casualty lists. You’ll 
get the spread on number three. How 
to dodge the bugs. . . .” He stopped. 
"My gosh!” he said unsteadily. "I still 
don’t believe I saw it! I wonder how 
many there are? He said ” 

"Listen!” said the girl, rather pale. 

They moved to the window together. 
Danny opened it. There was a thin, 
tumultuous noise a long distance away. 
Human voices. Shots. Suddenly the thin 
rasp of machine-gun fire. The noise 
went on as a faint, yapping ululation. It 
was not alone. Somewhere else there 
was another tumult. The high-pitched 
screams of women. . . . And some- 
where else still . . . 

"Oh, look!” said the girl, pointing 
with a shaking hand. 

A great winged thing fluttered above 
the lighted ways of the city. It was 
colorful and huge. Two hundred feet 
across or more, its wings were banded 
and spotted in vast areas of vivid color. 
Giant legs were drawn up beneath its 
body. Vast, gracefully arming plumed 
antennae of purest gold spread out before 
k. And suddenly the moving beam of 
a searchlight seemed to streak overhead 
and smite the soaring thing. Its eyes 
glowed a vivid, dusky red. 'They shone 
like carbuncles. Like rubies. 

Danny saw something vast and black 
and horrible leap from one building-top 
to another, a long distance away. But 
the girl’s eyes were on the infinitely 
beautiful flying thing, soaring above a 
city gone mad with terror as giant in- 
sects — Monsters — made free with all its 
streets and ways. 

"It’s a Hawk-moth,” said the girl 
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softly. "A Jessamine Sphinx. It’s beau- 
tiful!” 

It was beautiful. But all over the city 
there were outbursts, of ghastly panic 
when some new and ever more mon- 
strous creature appeared in a new locality. 
There were spiders everywhere, it 
seemed. Giant things which could seize 
upon a dray-horse as prey, and after- 
ward crouch down leisurely beside it and 
extract all the juices from its carcass. 
There were centipedes forty feet and 
more in length, racing at incredible speed 
in quest of prey, or sometimes remaining 
utterly motionless as if to lure humans 
within teach by a semblance of immobil- 
ity. And monstrous beetles lumbered 
here and there, and an army of tumble- 
bugs ten feet in length scurried about in 
quest of food — which coidd only be 
hiiman beings. . . . 

New York was subject to an invasion 
never before known to man. And New 
York was mad with fear. 

3 

W HEN Dick Thomas came into the 
apartment, he found Danny and 
the girl debating anxiously, with photo- 
graphic prints scattered over the table 
before them. Danny looked up. 

"What did you see, Dick?” he de- 
manded. "Talk for the press. Miss — 
Miss Adams — Miss Anne Adams. Mr. 
Thomas. — We’re entomological head- 
quarters for the Tabloid ^ Dick,” he 
added. "Deciding what the bugs arc, 
and dictating their habits and such over 
the phone for the edification of the 
populace.” 

"I know," said Dick grumpily. "The 
town's gone crazy! I saw a lot of excite- 
ment, and people throwing fits in the 
public streets, but I’ve been chasing 
around with a camera and that new film, 
and I can’t see a thing to photograph 
but a lot of panics.” 


Dick Thomas had, as a matter of fact, 
undergone a not uncommon experience. 
Where the Monsters appeared, there wasi 
chaos. But tlie tales told by fugitives 
seemed so utterly incredible only around 
the corner from the scene of a Mon- 
ster’s appearance, that there were cases 
of perfect calmness, of complete tran- 
quillity, in between the areas of great- 
est terror. More than one adventurous 
soul went out to get a sight of the Mon- 
sters of which even the radios were now 
babbling frenziedly, and v/andered for 
hours without encountering more than 
the tag-end of a panic, or seeing any- 
thing more exciting than an ambulance 
being loaded with victims of a crash, or 
watching policemen subduing some un- 
stable individual gone insane from sheer 
horror. Dick Thomas had searched 
earnestly for the source of the tumults 
which made the voice of the city rising 
toward the stars, now a frenzied ulula- 
tion. And he had seen nothing what- 
ever. He was disgusted. 

"If you feel that way,” said Danny, 
"here’s comfort. Here are some prints. 
Still wet. Look ’em over.” 

The girl was regarding Dick specula- 
tively. He picked up the slimy, glisten- 
ing photographs. He locked at one and 
grunted. He looked at a second. 'The 
third and fourth and fifth. . . . 

"Hooey!” he said. "Your filthy rag, 
Danny, is putting out composites! Com- 
posites! Printing photos of insects on 
top of photos of crowds. You didn’t fall 
for these, did you? There are panics, yes. 
I’ve seen more cases of hysterics in the 
past hour than anybody outside of a mad- 
house ever looked at before. But these 
pictures — blah!” 

"'They’re straight!” insisted Danny. 

But Dick grunted and turned away.. 
He went disgustedly into another room. 
He felt, at the moment, very much as a 
big-game hunter might feel who spent 
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a weary day trailing a moose, only to 
discover that it had ^Iked into camp 
in his absence and had been shot at and 
missed by the cook, 

Danny grinned. The phone rang. He 
answered and talked briefly. 

"Putting your dope on the air,” he 
announced. “Your name attached. Broad- 
cast through tlie courtesy of the Tabloid. 
Nothing but spiders and centipedes are 
to be worried about. — Hullo!” 

third of the triumvirate occupy- 
JL ing the apartment came in. It was 
Tommy Burns, of course. His clothes 
were torn nearly from his body, one eye 
was blacked, and he had one arm in a 
sling made out of his handkerchief. 

"You are a wreck!” said Danny. 
"What got after you?” 

“I was in Times Square,” said Tommy 
shakily, "Lord! Suddenly the place was 
full of ungodly things. Then a mob ran 
over me, and after that a bug that looked 
like a baby tank chased me. . . . I’m 
lucky to be alive!” 

Silently, Danny extended the still-wet 
pictures. Tommy Burns looked down at 
tlrem. 

"That’s it.” He shuddered a little as he 
pointed. "I was tight there. On that 
corner. I saw the beginning of that 
jight, I saw this Thing landing on the 
head of that one and tibey started fight- 
ing. Lord! . . .” 

Dick Thomas came back. He was 
scowling. 

“I was peeved,” he said ungraciously. 
"Sorry. But those photos are composites. 
I’ll show you. This Times Square 
one ” 

"I was there!” interrupted Tommy, 
shivering. "I was right there!” Again 
he pointed. "Say! See that speck? That’s 
me! Just as I started to run! That spider- 
Ithing jumped over my head! Lord! It 


couldn’t have been fifteen feet awiy. 
And was I scared?” 

"Then it wasn’t a fake?” demanded 
Danny. '"This photo’s straight?” 

"No fake about it! I saw it all!” 

"But it is a fake!” protested Dick 
Thomas. "Don’t you think I know a 
faked picture when I see one? I know 
hov/ they’re done! Look here! This 
spider is walking a good foot above the 
ground in this picture. In that one he’s 
put his foot through a bench — without 
hurting the bench! And that big thing, 
the cricket, has rolled down on the iron 
fence. A weight like his would crush any 
fence flat! But see where it seems to 
come out of his body? It isn’t even bent 
by his weight! Where the picture was 
taken of the spider and cricket, there 
was no fence, nor was there any bench! 
And when the picture was taken of the 
bench and fence, there was no spider or 
any cricket there! There were two 
photographs taken at diflferent times and 
places, and put together! I know what 
I’m talking about!” 

Danny bent over the picture. He saw * 
just what Dick was pointing out. The 
girl leaned over his shoulder, 

"Somebody,” said Dick, "cut out a 
picture of two bugs fighting, and pasted 
it over a picture of a crowd in a panic, 
and rephotographed the combination. 
That’s all!” 

"Only,” said Tommy Burns, "it 
doesn’t happen to be true! I was there. 
I’m in that photo. So were the bugs 
tliere. I don’t care where they seem to be 
walking or what they don’t mash. They 
were there!” 

Danny put his head in his hands. 
Rushing footsteps sounded outside tihe 
door, A Tabloid photographer, with 
more prints, his face deathly white. 

"M-my Gawd!” he gasped. "I saw — 
what I saw on the way here! Somethin' 
like a mandolin on stilts, with arms like 
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cross-cut saws! It was lookin’ in third- 
story windows! A big giraffe. I snapped 
him, but — Gawd!” 

"Give me your plate!” snapped Dick 
Thomas. "Come along! Develop it right 
now! I’ve got the stuff all ready. . . .” 

He had snatched the other man’s 
camera and dragged him away to the 
bathroom, where his array of photo- 
graphic apparatus silenced all the photog- 
rapher’s protests. Danny dialed swiftly. 
In seconds Anne was talking composedly 
into the phone. 

"Yes. • . . The beetle climbing at a 
wall is a picture of a sisyphus beetle. A 
dung-beetle. Very tiny, normally, and 
he will be harmless. . . . That monstrous 
snaky-looking thing is an angle-worm, 
an earth-worm, one of the Lumbrucida. 
This one looks to be a hundred feet long 
and ten feet thick, but it’s the same crea- 
ture people use for fish-bait. Harmless. 
The other one, that caterpillar crawling 
over a stalled automobile, is the cater- 
pillar of the Tiger-moth. It’s harmless 
too. . . 

Tommy Bums could be heard drink- 
ing thirstily. He came back, his eyes still 
wide with horror. Anne hung up the 
receiver and turned to Danny. 

"Here’s something,” she said queerly, 
*T can’t make out This picture of a 
Tiger-moth caterpillar with a car stick- 
ing out of its body. Nobody could fake 
a picture like that. It’s impossible. . . 

Danny stared at the thing. It was a 
picture of a caterpillar crawling diagon- 
ally across a street. It was huge; fifteen 
feet thick at least, and forty-five feet or 
more in length. And out of its body as 
it crawled there projected the front part 
of an automobile. There was no sign of 
a wound. There was no sign that the 
car was being dragged in any way. The 
bristles of the caterpillar’s fur projected 
through the windshield and even throu^ 
the mud-guards. But the glass, though 


punctured, was not crashed. The mud- 
guards were not bent. The car seemed 
incredibly to be uninjured, save that its 
after part was buried in the body of the 
caterpillar. 

Dick Thomas came out, waving a wet 
plate. He held it silently before Anne. 

"A Praying Mantis,” she said, then 
grew pale. "It’s the most terrible, most 
bloodthirsty insect in the world. . . .” 

The photographer flung himself at the 
telephone. But Dick Thomas said tri- 
umphantly: 

"And it’s a fake too! Look! One of 
its legs, that top one, is sticking right 
into the masonry of a building- wall! The 
masonry isn’t disturbed! The bricks 
aren’t hurt! And either they’d have to 
be crashed out, or the creature’s arm 
would be cut off!” 

Dialing, the photographer said bitter- 

"Say, maybe you know somethin’, but 
I shot that picture through the back win- 
dow of a taxi while it was makin’ a mile 
in nothin’ flat! 'The chauffeur saw that 
thing too, the same time I saw it! I didn’t 
fake that picture! Hell! I was scared 
down to my lights!” 

Danny rocked his head back and forth 
in his hands. The open window admitted 
the sounds of a city gone mad with 
fear. Anne took the phone to describe 
the habits and prey of the Praying Mantis, 
after the photographer had told a lurid 
tale of being chased by the monster he 
had snapshot. He would return with the 
developed plate as soon as the taxi chauf- 
feur recovered enough to recognize money 
when it was offered him for the trip. 

"I say it’s faked!” 

Dick was disgustedly pugnacious, but 
Danny shoved the print of the caterpillar 
at him. 

"Tell me,” he said harassedly, "how 
that one was faked, Dick! I’ve had to 
Esten to enough photography from you 
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to know this simply can’t be done! How 
did they fake those bristles puncturing 
that windshield and the mud-guards? The 
actual puncturing’s impossible, but so is 
the faking of such a picture!” 

Dick stared at the picture. His face 
went blank. He examined it more closely 
and more closely still. He even got a 
lens and went over it with an increasing 
bafflement. 

"I don’t know,” he said helplessly. 
"It’s a fake. It’s bound to be! The state 
of things it shows is not a possible state 
of things! But I don’t know how it was 
done. From a photographic standpoint, 
it’s perfect.” 

Anne spoke suddenly. 

"But we — most of us anyway — have 
seen those monstrous creatures. They’re 
visible. Listen, and you’ll hear the screams 
of people who see them. I don’t think 
the question is whether the photographs 
are fakes or not ” 

"The question,” said Danny harassed- 
ly, with his head in his hands, "is not 
how the photos were faked, but how 
photos that weren’t faked could show 
those impossibilities! That car growing 
out of a caterpillar is impossible!” 

"So is the caterpillar,” said Anne cool- 
ly. "So are all the monsters.” Shepointed 
to a photograph. "That’s a My gale 
Hentzii, which at its biggest is an inch 
and a half across. This one is forty feet 
or more. And there are certain things 
about it that show it isn’t a full-grown 
spider! Think of that! This is a cricket, 
which might grow to be two inches long. 
But this one isn’t a mature specimen 
either, and it’s fifty feet! How did these 
creatures come to be magnified like that?” 

Danny started up. 

"Magnified! Wait a minute!” He 
began to pace back and forth across the 
room. He stopped and waved his arms. 
"Magnified! That’s the word!” he cried 
excitedly. "Listen! An animal’s weight 


increases with its bulk, as the cube of its 
size. But strength increases as the cross- 
section of the muscles. An insect is rela- 
tively strong because it’s small. Enlarge 
it, and its legs won’t be able to lift its 
body off tl:e ground. A spider as big as 
that one” — he pointed to the Times 
Square Monster — "wouldn’t be able to 
walk!” 

"But it did!” said Tommy Burns. "I 
saw it! It jumped half a block!” 

"Another impossibility,” said Danny 
triumphantly. "The things crawl into 
impossible relationships with automo- 
biles. They jump impossible distances. 
They are themselves impossible. 'They 
shove their legs through benches without 
hurting the benches. The Praying Man- 
tis shoved its elbow into what should be 
a solid mass of masonry, and neither its 
elbow nor the masonry is hurt. More 
impossibility! The pictures we have of 
them can not possibly be fakes, yet they 
show an impossible state of things. 
What’s the answer?” 

"We’re all crazy,” said Diclc skepti- 
cally. 

"And so are our cameras!” Danny 
strucls. his hands together. "Now ” 

The Tabloid photographer interrupted. 

"Say,” he said bitterly, "if I’m crazy, 
I ain’t the only one. And Jeans promised 
me two hundred bucks to bring those 
pictures here. .Tf he’s crazy, he’s crazy 
like a fox. I got to go back, too, to earn 
that money!” 

"The thing is,” said Danny, "tliat Dick 
said tliose pictures were taken at different 
times and places. The bugs at one time 
and place, and the backgrounds at other 
times and places. He’s wrong! We know 
that! But maybe they were taken at one 
time in two places! And the other place 
is magnified!” 

"This business has gone to your head,’' 

said Tommy Burns. "You’re ” 
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"Amplified!” said Danny, turning 
upon him. "Television!” 

Tommy Burns stared. Then he stif- 
fened suddenly. 

“It hasn’t been done,” he said slowly, 
groping. "Three-dimensional pictures 
without a screen, in natural colors. . . . 
It hasn’t been done. But some day it will 
be done. . . 

A single voice shrieked throatily in 
the street cutside. The photographer’s 
taxi-driver. Danny jumped to the win- 
dow as a door slammed thunderously 
down in the street and there was a muf- 
fled sound of some one running to hide 
himself in the recesses of the building. 

T here was a 'Thing coming down 
the street. It was shaped rather like 
a mandolin, save that so monstrous a 
musical instrument has never been con- 
ceived even by an advertising genius. Its 
abdomen was twenty feet in width, and 
from the forward part projected a slen- 
der, cylindrical body some four or five 
feet in diameter and nearly forty feet 
long, which ended in a head like that of 
a hypocritical dragon. Gigantic eyes a 
yard and a half across looked blackly all 
about. Its legs — monstrously saw-toothed 
• — moved with an apparent deliberation, 
but its pace was swift because of the 
colossal strides it took. 

"We’ll try it. Tommy,” said Danny 
grimly. "It’s got to be so!” 

He flung up the window to its utter- 
most. As the Monster passed, its head 
only ten feet below the level of the 
fourth-story window, he flung a book at 
it, to attract its attention. Anne gasped 
in horror. 

But the book went through the crea- 
ture’s head! The heavy volume with its 
fluttering leaves left no sign of its pas- 
sage. Its flight was not intercepted by 
even a trace of resistance. And the crea- 
ture seemed utterly unaware of the as- 
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sault. Tommy heaved a second book. It 
struck squarely in the middle of the Mon- 
ster’s multi-faceted eye. It vanished be- 
hind those crystalline objects. They re- 
appeared instantly. The book appeared 
again, falling and twisting. . . . 

'The Tabloid photographer was setting 
up his camera. Dick Thomas vanished, 
to reappear with a strange camera with 
a lens bigger than the plate it took. And 
suddenly a frenzy of energy seemed to 
possess both Danny and Tommy Bums. 
They flung things through the window. 
They bombarded the Monster in a sort of 
hysterical triumph. Books, magazines, 
stray objects. . . . Finally even a small 
table went hurtling through the window 
to penetrate the vast body ©f the Mon- 
ster without leaving a mark or finding 
any impediment in it, to go crashing on 
down to the pavement below. 

The Monster strode on, turning its 
head from side to side in a queer, hypo- 
critical inquisitiveness. It had ignored 
the bombardment. And it vanished. 

"Now we know!” said Danny in un- 
steady triumph. "It’s a picture! A pro- 
jection! Television! An image projected 
in three dimensions without a screen! 
An illusion which even photographs! 
But it isn’t real! It can’t hurt anybody!” 

He dived for the telephone. He dialed 
furiously. And he barked his story into 
the transmitter and into the ear of Jeans, 
at the Tabloid office. It was not a par- 
ticularly coherent story, of course, and it 
was almost as incredible as the appear- 
ance of the Monsters themselves. But it 
held together. It checked with the fact 
that save for a single rumor of a man 
carried off by giant bees — and Anne 
promptly negatived that possibility, as 
opposed to their instincts — the giant in- 
sects had ignored human beings. They 
had fought each other. They had preyed 
upon one another. They had been seen to 
eat one another. But there were no dead 
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bodies of human beings save those plain- 
ly crushed and mangled by other human 
beings. There were no wounded, save 
those injured in panics. There were no 
missing who might not plausibly be 
looked for in hospitals or the like. And 
machine-gun fire directed upon the Mon- 
sters had been wholly ineflfective. They 
had ignored it. Had seemed invulnera- 
ble against it. Danny’s tale explained it 
all. 

T he Tabloid broke a story even big- 
ger than the coming of the Monsters 
had been, in a series of extra editions 
that came off its presses like shells from 
a quick-firer gun. Only thirty minutes 
after the Monsters appeared in Times 
Square, it had published pictures of them 
battling there. At fifteen-minute inter- 
vals it had added to the luridness and 
completeness of its accounts, and to the 
number of its picturizations. Now, less 
than two hours after the city went mad 
with terrors to which the Tabloid had 
added skilfully concocted food, the Tab- 
loid broke the biggest story yet: 

MONSTERS FATAL HOAX OF UNKNOWN 

genius! 

'The story was wrong, of course. Ibe 
second coming of the Monsters proved 
sufficiently that whatever the motive 
might be, it was not a hoax! But this 
headline was written after the first ap- 
pearance only of the Monsters. 'The 
death-list was long, but it was exclusively 
a death-list from human causes. It is 
now thoroughly established that not one 
human being was actually killed by any 
of the Monsters on their first appearance. 
Enough people died in panics, and cer- 
tainly a large enough number went mad 
from fear, but on their first appearance 
the Monsters did not kill anybody. They 
reserved that for their second manifesta- 
tion. 


Within twenty minutes after Danny’s 
call, giving the news that the Monsters 
were phantoms only, the Tabloid had the 
radio stations announcing the news as 
"exclusively from the Tabloid.” And 
the third extra edition after that showed 
a motor<ar actually driving through a 
monster angle-worm, with the daring 
human being grinning as he emerged 
from the Monster’s body. It was a shaky 
grin, and he got five hundred dollars for 
doing it after painstaking tests had proved 
Danny Burton had told the truth, but it 
was convincing. The Tabloid’s circula- 
tion jumped phenomenally, even though 
there was but one "LOVE NEST RAID’’ 
headline in the whole issue, and not a 
single "RUM KING” episode in any of 
its pages. Which constitutes a record for 
the Tabloid. 

But ten minutes after the radios of the 
city had blared out the news that the 
Monsters were television products, were 
visible pictures in three dimensions and 
natural colors — just ten minutes after 
New York heard the news, though it 
still did not believe it, the Monsters dis- 
appeared! Instantly. Like so many puffs 
of smoke. The Monster spider, feasting 
horribly in Times Square, one instant 
was, and then it was not. 'The giant yel- 
low slug which writhed amid the uncom- 
fortable confines of the Forty-eighth 
Street subway station, vanished like a 
candle-flame. ’The centipedes of forty- 
foot length, the scurrying tumble-bugs, 
the huge and gruesome creatures that 
leaped about the city’s roofs — each one 
abruptly ceased to be. 

One moment the city was listening 
incredulously to its radios saying that it 
could not believe its eyes; that its toil of 
dead had died needlessly; its mental 
breakdowns had no just cause. The next 
instant the Monsters had vanished. 

The city breathed first a mighty sigh 
of relief, and then it went into a passion 
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of rage against the unknown man or men 
who had sent the plague of terror upon 
the metropolis. Its hospitals were filled 
to overflowing. Its morgues were crowd- 
ed. Madmen screamed in terror that 
would never end. New York demanded 
the blood of those who had caused its 
madness. In part the demand was a 
thirst for revenge; but in part, too, it was 
still terror, because New York was still 
afraid. 

And next morning its fears were justi- 
fied. The Monsters came back. And 
they came back in a fashion which the 
Tabloid was again the first to tell of. 
Its extra early super-special three-star 
extraordinary edition unprecedentedly 
filled nearly half its front page with 
headlines instead of pictures. The head- 
fines ran; 

MONSTERS RETURN AND KILL 
No Longer Phantoms! 

Deadly Creatures Now Actual! 

Hundreds Killed and Devoured! 

The picture which filled a bare half of 
the front page was that of the interior 
of the elephant-shed in the small Central 
Park aoo at Sixty-sixth Street. A part of 
the roof of the shed was torn off. The 
largest of the two elephants was shown 
as a shrunken bulk, drained of all its 
fluids. Upon it squatted a monstrous, 
loathsome bulk. The bulk was a spider, 
its belly seeming swollen with the juices 
it had sucked from the dead elephant’s 
body. There were few other pictures. 
Even the Tabloid could not print some of 
the pictures its photographers secured. 

The second visitation of the Monsters 
had begun. 

4 

I T WAS bright and very sunshiny where 
Danny and Anne Adams rode in the 
second car of a swiftly moving cortege. 


The day was perfect. Little cotton-wool 
balls of cloud drifted with a smug placid- 
ness in a sky of deepest and most im- 
probable blue. New York, behind tliem, 
was now the scene of such horror as even 
the night before had not approached. 
But they had left before the Monsters re- 
turned, and on this smootli New Jersey 
road there was only the swiftly moving 
cavalcade of cars and a blue sky over- 
head and green tilings growing on either 
hand. 

This was a sort of scouting expedition, 
following a line that Tommy Bums had 
mapped out the night before. He and 
Dick Thomas rode with Danny and 
Anne. They followed an army staff car, 
filled with men wearing Sam Browne 
belts and an expression of extreme com- 
petence. There were the crudely shaped, 
unmilitary muzzles of air-cooled machine- 
guns sticking up over the back of that 
car ahead. Where Danny rode, his ribs 
were jabbed at by one of the innumerable 
gadgets Tommy Burns had bought for 
his television apparatus and now had 
adapted hopefully for further use. Tom- 
my had taken Danny’s analysis of the 
situation, the night before, not only as an 
explanation of what was happening, but 
of what might be done about It. He had 
thrown together some apparatus to modi- 
fy his short-wave receiver and had hooked 
it up on a loop for directional reception. 
And the previous night Tommy bad 
searched the ether feverishly in the half- 
hour or so between Danny’s telephoned 
story to the Tabloid and the abrupt dis^ 
appearance of all the Monsters. He’d 
found a consistent disturbance in the 
ether and had plotted its line. It was 
that line they were roughly following 
now. With time in whicfi to work, he 
could have moved his apparatus and se- 
cured another bearing on the transmitter 
he felt sure projected the Monsters, but 
with the disappearance of the Monsters 
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the short-wave disturbance broke off 
abruptly. Now he was talking uneasily: 

"I know I didn’t get the carrier- wave.” 
He was nervous. Much depended on him. 
Too much. ’'It was too short for my out- 
fit. I was getting a heterodyne, or a har- 
monic. And — well, that might not have 
come from one station. It might be a 
heterodyne from two stations, which 
might register the line to one station or 
the other, but also might register the line 
where the heterodyning signals were 
most nearly equal.” 

Danny frowned. He hadn’t Tommy 
Burns’ knowledge of radio, but he had 
heard him babble of television and radio 
until he had absorbed some knowledge 
despite himself. 

"The colors were all right, weren’t 
they, Anne.^’ 

"Absolutely right,” said Anne. She 
looked tired, but borne up by excitement. 
After the vanishing of the Monsters, she 
and Danny had been closeted with police 
officials and later with representatives of 
the national government most of the 
night. As the original discoverers of the 
fact that the Monsters were projections 
of some sort, their chain of reasoning was 
important. Tommy Burns had been called 
in too, of course, and even Dick 'Thomas 
was accepted for the time as the most 
available expert on photography. 

Danny made a vague gesture. 

"Just guessing,” he said doubtfully; 
"to project anything in natural colors 
means the color-screens have to be pretty 
closely adjusted. And two stations any 
distance apart would have a ticklish job 
synchronizing them. Besides, the Mon- 
sters weren’t projections of film. ’They 
were projected images of things that were 
living at the time their images were am- 
plified and put on the air. Like television. 
So the chances are there was only one 
station sending.” 

Dick Thomas said curtly; 


"The damned things showed up in 
three dimensions, though. Not even as 
stereoscopic images. You’d have to have 
projecting stations at right angles to each 
other to get all the details. You’d have 
to!” 

Anne said tiredly: 

"But there are two things I can’t un- 
derstand. All the Monsters were imma- 
ture; small; not full-grown insects. Why? 
And they kept to the streets. Nobody 
has mentioned that. They couldn’t see 
people, it’s fairly clear. But they could 
see the streets and the buildings! If they 
sometimes walked one foot above the 
pavement, they never walked through 
brick walls. If they weren’t material — ■ 
and we know they weren’t — why didn’t 
they? They could!” 

The car immediately behind tl;em, an 
army radio-truck, began to blow its horn 
furiously. *1116 car ahead checked. 'The 
whole cavalcade came to a halt. A uni- 
formed man ran forward to the leading 
car. As he passed the one in which Dan- 
ny rode he called: 

"Monsters back in New York! They’re 
eating people! They’re eating ’em.” 

As motors cut off, a loud-speaker in 
the radio truck could be heard blaring 
throatily. A voice was audible amid the 
peaceful green pine-woods, deep and 
hurried and nearly hysterical. 

"The Monsters have reappeared. . . . 
Every one is warned to keep to their 
houses. The Monsters of last night were 
not actual creatures, but the Monsters of 
this morning seem to he. They are known 
to have devoured nearly all the animals 
in the Central Park zoo. ... It is en- 
couraging, though, that army officers say 
that if they can kill, they can now be 
killed. Last night machine-gun bullets 
were of no use. Today, they can hardly 
fail to be fatal to the Monsters. Regular 
troops are being moved from Governor's 
Island, equipped with guns, grenades, and 
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'flame- projectors. . . . Since the Monsters 
can be attacked, now, it is only a matter 
of hours before they are wiped out, but 
in the meantime, keep to your houses! 
Stay indoors! Do not show yourselves at 
windows! Make no movements nor any 
noises which will draw the attention of 
the Monsters! Then you will be safe! 
Miore troops are being rushed. . . .” 

There was a click. The loud-speaker 
was cut off. Somebody said in a Shaken 
voice: 

"That’s the general broadcast. It’s 
lies. Here’s the short-wave to Washing- 
ton — and us.’’ 

A thinner, still more hurried voice be- 
gan to snap crisp phrases from a smaller 
loud-speaker. And those phrases were 
horrible in their significance. 

"After tearing off the roof of the ele- 
phant-shed, a Monster spider killed the 
larger of the two elephants and sucked it 
dry. The zoo was overrun with Monsters. 
The rhinoceros was torn to bits by what 
seem to have been gigantic beetles. For 
the first time, giant ants have appeared. 
They are about four feet long and are 
exploring the city everywhere. Severed 
of them have been seen carrying human 
beings in their mandibles. . . .” 

Danny felt acutely sick. 

"No Monsters have been seen farther 
north than One Hundred Eighty-second 
Street," the voice went on crisply. "They 
have, however, showed themselves all the 
way down to the Battery. Also, no Mon- 
sters have so far appeared in Brooklyn, 
nor have any of them crossed the bridges. 
It is reported that one giant centipede, at- 
tacking the west-bound traffic on the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, searched truck after 
truck for living beings, and about one- 
fourth of the way across the bridge sud- 
denly vanished. It is believed that he was 
somehow destroyed, perhaps by coming 
in contact with a charged wire. His en- 
tire body seemed to lose all its members. 


The remains were merely a horrible mass 
of bloody pulp. . . 

A nne ran away, putting her hands over 
L her ears. Danny remained, listen- 
ing resolutely, though an unconquerable 
nausea filled him. 

Presently he went back to the car in 
which he had ridden, a sickly white in 
color. Tommy Burns was working fever- 
ishly with his short-wave radio receiver. 

"It’s on again!’’ he panted. "My God! 
It’s trying ' to blow out my tubes! I 
daren’t time in even the heterodyned wave 
clean! It would blow anything! I’m all 
detimed, and I’ve got everything shielded, 
and still it comes through all around the 
compass. Go get one of those radio men 
from the trude back there.’’ 

Danny jerked his tliumb. Dick ’Thomas 
sprinted. Danny said sickly: 

"Tommy! I’ve got an idea! ’The Mon- 
sters last night were phantoms, were 
images, not material things. We threw 
things right through them, and the man 
who drove through that earthworm for 
the Tabloid said it was hollow inside. 
He could see lights. Its internal orgaas 
weren’t projected. Just the outside. As 
if it were a balloon. So when they pro- 
jected it, only the moving outside sur- 
faces of the creature were projected. You 
see?’’ 

Tommy Burns gazed at him abstracted- 
ly, his hands working the controls of tlie 
short wave receiver. 

"A mirror-image hasn’t any thickness,” 
said Danny hopelessly, “but a silvered 
glass ball will make images with no 
thickness which enclose something. Those 
Monsters, last night, were images with 
no thickness endosing emptiness. And 
they weren’t actual substance. If those 
Monsters today were flesh and blood, 
they couldn’t walk. They’d be too heavy! 
But they’re walking and killing things 
and people. So they can’t be actual sub- 
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stance either. They can’t be! But they 
act like it! Tommy, how is it done?” 

Tommy said: 

"There’s power. Good God! There’s 
more power on these short waves than 
I knew there could be on earth!” 

"I talked to Millikan once,” said Dan- 
ny hopelessly. "I inter\'iewed him for 
the Tabloid. A bunch of us, in a sort of 
press-conference. I had to mess up what 
he said. The Tabloid doesn’t want 
straight science. But he said energy- 
power — is just another form of matter, 
for substance. My head’s working over 
its head. Tommy. I’m drowning in stuff 
I’m trying to get straight. But a mag- 
netic field acts like a substance. Like an 
elastic band, pulling things toward itself. 
Or pushing them. Only it isn’t a sub- 
stance. And a magnetic field hasn’t any 
surface. 'That’s why it readies out and 
pulls and pushes. 'Tommy, if a magnetic 
field had a surface, it would act exactly 
like a substance. . . . My God, Tommy! 
Those damned things are killing people 
back in New York! 'They’re killing them! 
And eating them!” 

He wrung his hands, Dick 'Thomas 
came back with a man from the radio 
truck. The radio man was white and 
sick like everybody else. Dick 'Thomas 
stared at Danny, wringing his hands. 

"What you got?” demanded the radio 
man of Tommy Burns. 

"Power!” said Tommy bitterly. "'Those 
short waves are on and I can’t tune them 
in for directional because if I do they’ll 
blow my tubes. Everything! I’m tuned 
so.mewhere near a heterodyne wave now, 
and it was only half a meter yesterday. 
But if I tune it in. I’ll blow everything! 
And I’ve got to tune it to locate the 
damned sending-station! You see^” 

'The radio man pulled himself together. 

"Let’s look.” He plunged into an in- 
spection of Tommy Bums’ apparatus. It 
was home-made, and there were make- 


shifts which the army man, with an army 
man’s bland indifference to expenses paid 
by the government, felt a sort of scorn 
for. But it was receiving on half a meter 
wave-length, and there are not many re- 
ceiving-sets which can go down to half a 
meter. Which called for respect, too. 

Anne caught at Danny’s arm. 

"Danny!” she cried desperately. 
"What’s going to be done? We’ve got 
to stop it somehow. . . .” 

"Have you any people back there?” 
asked Danny in sudden terror. He had 
no idea why he should be more concerned 
about possible relatives of Anne than any 
otlier people, but it was so. He had been 
with her for sixteen hours, in which time 
they had talked constantly at fever-heat of 
things entirely apart from themselves. 
'There had been no mention of personali- 
ties at all. But now Danny said anxiously, 
"How’s your ankle where the car cauglit 
it? I forgot to ask.” 

"Td forgotten all about it. It’s all 
right. And I haven’t any people any- 
where. But Danny! How is that thing 
— those Monsters — going to be stopped?” 

There was a milling, helpless confu- 
sion about the radio truck. These cars 
had started out rather hopelessly to scout 
along a line Tommy Bums had laid out. 
It had promised little to begin with. 
Now, with the Monsters again in New 
York, it promised less. It was a bearing, 
within three degrees, of the sending- 
station of the Monsters. But they had 
come twenty miles from New York with 
no sign of anything they could investi- 
gate. And a three-degree arc in twenty 
miles amounts to a good-sized slice of 
territory. Here it would be an area at 
least two miles wide, in any hundred-yard 
space of which half a dozen concealed sta- 
tions might be hidden. And this part of 
New Jersey was wooded and not thickly 
settled. . . . 

The men who had set out not too 
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hopefull7 now listened helplessly while 
a loud-speaker told them that the Mon- 
sters were no longer phantoms, but 
ghastly reality. While it told them of a 
tenement-house invaded by three of the 
smaller Monsters — spiders with bellies 
only a yard across — and of the holocaust 
there. Of a giant Praying Mantis which 
stood in its unspeakable "spectral atti- 
tude" athwart a street filled with a fear- 
maddened mob of fugitives, and of what 
the giant creature did when the mob tried 
to flee. . . . 

The loud-speaker went on, drearily. 
The armed party listened helplessly, side 
with rage and horror. The radio man 
with Tommy Burns suddenly spoke in a 
tone of inspiration. 

"Say! Half a turn of the lead-in around 
a soft-iron core! That’ll damp the stuff. 
Try that. 'Then a full turn if we need it. 
Come on!” 

Danny and Anne and Dick Thomas 
stood helplessly in the sunlight. It seemed 
to them as if over the miles of distance 
separating them from New York they 
would hear the screaming noises of the 
city. The city, in a frenzy of despairing 
horror while the Monsters overran its 
ways, would be uttering a million-throat- 
ed cry of despair. . , . 

"I’ve got to talk," said Danny un- 
steadily. "I know it won’t do any good. 
This stuff is over my head. But — I think 
better, talking. If — if a magnetic field 
had a surface, it would act like a sub- 
stance. D’you see, Dick? I’m trying to 
think. . . . Those Monsters are projec- 
tions like motion - picture projections. 
Only they must be television projections 
of living things. Something is focussed 
npon the city, to project amplified images 
of creatures in another place. ...” 

"It would take an aplanatic lens,” said 
Dick wearily, "for depth of focus. I 
don’t know anything about the radio 
stuff , , 


"And I said a magnetic field with a 
surface — a definite surface — ^would be 
like a substance except it would be in- 
visible. . . .” 

"Not necessarily,” said Dick wearily. 
"Magnetism affects light. It shifts the 
plane of polarized light, anyhow. They’ve 
made cameras to photograph different 
stages of an electric spark by using that 
principle.” 

"Maybe — maybe it would even be vis^ 
ible!" Danny struck his hands together. 
"Something which looked like matter and 
felt like matter, but wasn’t anything but 
a field of magnetism! If they could pro- 
ject magnetic fields, Dick! If they could! 
Which would have surfaces! When they 
were brought to focus they’d be visible, 
because then they’d have surfaces; and 
having surfaces, they’d act like substances! 
Out of focus they wouldn’t! That’s it! 
D’you see, Dick?” 

"But they wouldn’t be material,” said 
Anne drearily. "They couldn’t eat peo- 
ple ” 

"With a certain strength of field,” 
said Danny eagerly, "they’d jost be visi- 
ble! Like a soap-bubble! They would 
reflect light as a soap-bubble does, and 
offer no more resistance to puncture! If 
those phantom Monsters had been soap- 
bubbles which reformed after they broke, 
we’d never have noticed so slight an ap- 
pearance of substance! We wouldn’t! A 
slight magnetic field, with a surface. 
That’s all they were! And the Monsters 
that eat, they’re fields, too, only their 
field is stronger. They resist puncture. 
They’re amplified magnetic fields, images 
of the actual insects wherever the damned 
things are being broadcast from, but 
images which resist puncture ” 

"How do they see people?” asked 
Anne wearily. 

Danny was taken abadc only for an 
instant. 

"If the devils who’re doing this can 
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project a magnified magnetic-field image 
of an insect for people to see, why can’t 
they project a reduced magnetic-field image 
of people for the insects to see — and try 
to devour? It’s television! Television 
field-images of the city, in miniature, for 
the insects to crawl over, and television 
field-images of the insects to prey on the 
city. That’s why the pictures were wrong! 
That’s why spiders walked sometimes a 
foot off the ground! Why that Praying 
Mantis stuck its arm into masonry! The 
images didn’t exactly coincide! And it 
didn’t matter, then, because the fields 
were weak. . . .” 

*'Cra2y,” said Dick Thomas hopelessly. 

But Anne’s eyes glowed into Danny’s. 

"I think — I think ” 

T ommy burns suddenly yelled with 
joy. 

"We got it! We got it! There’s the 
line!” 

There was a roar from the men who 
had gathered about the radio truck. Help- 
less, because depending upon a single 
bearing and that not made with any in- 
strument of precision, they had been 
stunned by the messages that were com- 
ing through. Futility seemed to paralyze 
them. But now a new reading of the 
sending-station’s bearing tuned their hor- 
ror into rage, their feeling of helpless- 
ness into fury, and the paralysis that 
came of a conviction of futility turned 
into a hungry hatred that sent them rac- 
ing to their places. 

"Over there!” Tommy Burns was say- 
ing vengefully to the officer in command 
of tlie whole expedition. '"That’s the 
line, exactly! We had to take a turn and 
a half of the lead-in to choke down the 
power so we could use a directional on it. 
We checked up on three different wave- 
lengths — I think one heterodyne and H'O 
harmonics. They all point the same way. 


And it can’t be far! It can’t! That stuff 
was too powerful!” 

The officer had his map spread out. 
He was checking up by compass and his 
present, known location. The line, drawn 
on the map, was wholly clear. It started 
at a thread of solid black which indicated 
a double-width concrete road, and it went 
past a church, and across a space some 
two miles in width on whicli each fea- 
ture of the ground was indicated wdth 
the minuteness of a modern topographical 
survey, and tlien it passed through the 
dots which indicated a straggling small 
town, and then another, and another. . . . 

"With the power you talk about,” the 
officer said crisply, "they’d be fools to 
shoot it in concentrated form through a 
town. It would lose a lot and possibly 
start fires by heating up metal objects. 
So it probably isn’t beyond here” — his 
finger touched the first town — "and if it's 
a radio wave, no matter how short it is, 
common sense says they’re not broadcast- 
ing it from down in a hollow. So. . . .” 
He traced contour lines with grim care. 
"The chances are it’s on this particular 
hill. Two miles away. An isolated spot. 
Not even foot-paths are shown on the 
map, here.” 

He blew his whistle shrilly. Men raced 
from the different cars and snapped to 
attention. He pointed out the objective. 

"The chances are twenty to one tliat 
the Monsters are being produced, some- 
how, and flung into New York from right 
here!” he told tliem. He did not know, 
of course, of Danny’s reasoning and con- 
clusions. "If we smash that place, we 
prevent more Monsters going to New 
York. Here are your orders.” 

He gave them, very grimly and very 
precisely. There were six cars besides the 
radio-truck, and they would approach the 
place from six different directions. 

"Use your heads,” he said savagely. "I 
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don’t care how you get there. If there’s 
resistance — and there probably will be — 
smash it! But the most important job any 
man of us ever had is smashing any elec- 
trical apparatus in that place! You can 
figure that every minute that’s wasted 
costs lives behind us. Smash things! Stop 
that outfit from working! Pulverize it! 
Now move!” 

A car pulled out of line and streaked 
away. It had machine-guns and gas- 
bombs, and it contained eight men. A 
second car roared away. The armored car 
— fourth in line — rumbled and growled 
and suddenly swung oflF the concrete and 
surged away on a dirt road which should 
lead it finally to meadowland and rolling 
hills, unwooded if the map was right. 
One by one, like shots from a gun, the 
cars flashed out of sight to take up their 
posts. The advance would take place 
from ail directions at once. 

"Now, wait a minute,” snapped the 
officer. "You radio men, send this stuff 
back. I don’t know what’s waiting for us. 
We may not get back ourselves. Miss 
Adams, you’d better stay behind here. A 
car will probably come along and pick 
you up sooner or later. I don’t know why 
you were allowed to come anyway, though 
you’re better off than you would be in 
New York.” 

"I shan’t stay back,” said Anne coolly. 
"A car might come. But also, if Danny’s 
right, they might be sending Monsters. 
He knows how the whole thing’s done, 
now. And if they think of looking here, 
they can see us.” 

The ofiicer stared sharply. 

"If you have any ideas,” he said urg- 
ently, "you’d better send tliem right away. 
We’ll be late!” 

"It may be nonsense,” said Danny un- 
easily. "But anyhow ” He went du- 

biously to the radio truck and talked dog- 
gedly into the microphone. He finished. 


"It’s worth while trying an electro-mag- 
net on one of the Monsters, anyhow. If 
it’s what I think, the Monster will be 
caught and held just as if it were a mass 
of iron.” 

"Now send my report,” commanded 
the officer, "and then follow us if you 
Can. Keep transmitting and telling what 
you see. We’re off.” 

The two remaining cars shot into mo- 
tion. A mile, two miles, and then down 
a dim path, through dense brush which 
tiie massive vehicles crashed beneath 
tliem. 'There was a tearing rattle in the 
air before tliem. A machine-gun. Sud- 
denly there was a sharp concussion. 'The 
spitting of rifles and the dull booming of 
gas-bombs. And also there were one or 
two outcries, of men in the presence of 
death. 

With a rush, the two cars plunged 
ahead. The thin brush parted and dropped 
behind, Then tliey saw the battle. It was 
such a battle as had never before taken 
place on earth. 

5 

T here was a long, low structure 
sprawling out over the top of a not 
very l eep hill. There were trees growing 
about it, and it seemed a pleasant place at 
first glance. There was a rather old-fash- 
ioned building which looked like a dwell- 
ing-house, and an elongated addition whicli 
was much more modern. The addition 
seemed to have a glass roof. And there 
were the remnants of flower-beds, wholly 
neglected, and signs everywhere that this 
place had once been the center of a small 
country estate sucli as every New Yorker 
some day hopes to retire to — and can not 
endure when he tries it. 

But that was merely the background; 
a sort of backdrop of peaceful open coun- 
try which formed a frame for — Monsters. 
When the car in which Danny and the 
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rest were riding came careening out of 
the surrounding brushwood, a machine- 
gun was rasping fiercely over to the right. 
An arnjored car was rocking and lurching 
and rolling into view from the left. And 
three other cars were breaking cover with- 
in sight. They were plunging for the 
building upon the hilltop. And Monsters 
converged swiftly to attack them. 

Nowhere did the Monsters reach such 
monstrous bulk as here. The giant taran- 
tula which sprang upon the armored car 
had a belly like a balloon. Its legs were 
like masts. It covered a himdred and fifty 
feet in one vast leap, and then flung it- 
self ferociously upon the car which be- 
cause it moved must be prey. The armored 
car crashed into the descending mandi- 
bles, a three-pounder gun booming des- 
perately. A machine-gun — two of them 
— ^roared frantically. And then the ar- 
mored car was a puny thing of crushed 
metal which the titanic Thing out of hell 
was mouthing at, scratching with its mon- 
strous fangs to puncture and drain out 
the juices all things which moved should 
possess. . . . 

The Monsters that whirled upon the 
other cars and ran with incredible swift- 
ness to attack them were not so huge, but 
they were huge enough. In seconds the 
car to the right, racing on with spitting 
machine-guns, seemed to be buried be- 
neath vast bulbous bodies which fought 
first to seize it, and then fought each 
other. . . . Something long and jointed 
arose, glistening, and waited with a cun- 
ning immobility for another car to come 
within its reach. . . . And that car swerved 
madly, lurching and bouncing upon the 
uneven ground, and raced alongside the 
Monster’s body, raking it with a fiurious 
blast of fire. But as it raced on, bound 
for the building on the hilltop, the Mon- 
ster whirled like a flash and leaped after 
it. . . . And a centipede fights not only 


with its jaws, but with every barbed and 
spiked joint of its many, many legs. , . . 
It was standing over the overturned car 
when a spider leaped upon it and the two 
vast Monsters battled terribly above the 
car. ... A machine-gun began to spit 
hysterically from the wreckage beneath 
the gigantic, horrible forms. . . . 

These things happened in seconds only. 
Danny saw them in single, isolated flash- 
es. The terrain was alive with Monsters, 
of every conceivable form, of every imag- 
inable sort of ghastliness. There were 
two Things fighting insanely a hundred 
yards ahead. There was something else 
feasting horribly upon the still-writhing 
body of something else more horrible 
still. ... A Monster caterpillar was fling- 
ing its body about spasmodically while 
a Creature all legs and hellishness slashed 
and slashed and slashed at it. ... . 

’"rhey — can’t smell,” said Danny from 
a constricted throat. "They jump at peo- 
ple because they move. But they can’t — 
smell! They can’t!” 

Anne’s grip of his arm was terrified 
and tight. 

"N-no insect would attack a thing that 
— didn’t smell like food and didn’t 
move!” she gasped. 

"If we’re attacked,” barked Danny, 
though his voice was unsteady, "if we’re 
attacked, stop the car and everybody sit 
still!” 

Anne screamed. A leg, a monstrous, 
saw-toothed leg the size of a girder for 
the hugest bridge ever built, descended 
before the car. There were other legs all 
about. They moved and quivered with a 
horrible life. The 'Thing was huger tha» 
any elephant. It was huger than any 
imaginable animal. It was more vast than 
the ancient reptiles. It was unbelievable. 
It was impossible. It was 

Monstrous palpi seized the car. It 
stopped. The chauffeur became a frozen. 
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unreasoning statue of pure fear. He sat 
with brakes on, his eyes, wide and star- 
ing. . . . And then there was a mighty 
impact somewhefe near by, and a terrific, 
scftiindiess battle went on above. . . . 

Danny had hit on the essential weak- 
ness of the Monsters as means of defense 
for the house upon the hilltop. They 
could not smell. All insects live by their 
sense of smell vastly more than by sight 
or sound. And incredible as it seemed, 
the slaughter of human beings by Mon- 
sters was murder done remotely. The 
Monsters whidi ravaged New York were 
enormously magnified images of tiny 
creatures many miles away. Those images 
possessed, not actuality, but surfaces which 
resisted deformation. They duplicated 
the movements of their minute originals. 
And those minute originals saw the enor- 
mously ensmalled images of people — 
which images also possessed surfaces — 
projected in their midst from many miles 
away. Just as the Monsters, to the human 
beings in New York, lacked the attribute 
of sound whtdi would have made them 
wholly real, so the images of human be- 
ings lacked the attribute of smell which 
to the insects would have made them 
wholly real. The tiny insects attacked the 
human images — and tire Monster images 
attacked the human beings — simply be- 
cause they moved; through the same in- 
stinct which makes a dog leap at a motor- 
car because it moves. 

In a city full of people who would be 
hysterical at sight of the grisly creatures, 
the Monsters were a real and a terrible 
menace. When crowds saw them, they 
fled. When creatures fled, the Monsters 
attacked. But here, used as a means of 
defense for the house on the hilltop, . . . 

T he unthinkable battle above the 
motor-car surged away. There were 
features bigger than houses irj this bat- 


tle to the death, fighting with an un- 
speakable ferocity in an absolute absence 
of sound. But somewhere, men made 
noises. There were scattered, useless 
shots. Somewhere a bomb went off. Then 
two grenades. Then a man screamed. . . . 

The chauffeur shrieked and bolted. He 
fied for the seeming safety of the woods 
behind. And Something soared through 
the air in a deadly leap and fell upon 
him, . . . 

Danny scrambled into the driver’s seat. 

"Keep still?” he said between his teeth. 
"Anne, for God's sake, don’t move!” 

Gigantic, multiple eyes stared down at 
the car. A huge, an incredible limb 
reached out and touched the hood. Hor- 
ror bordering upon insanity filled those 
within if. But there were only four, now. 
Danny and Anne and Tommy and Dick. 
They were motionless; perhaps with iron 
self-control, perhaps paralyzed by fear. 

But Danny’s voice went on, steadied 
now and commanding. 

"Keep still! Keep still! The beast's 
just curious! We haven’t any smell, to 
him. He’ll think we’re pebbles. . . .’’ 

The 'Thing moved away, seeking food. 
. . . And Tommy jammed in the dutch 
and shot the car twenty yards ahead. But 
he stopped again as Something leaped. 
, . . And the Horror felt of the car, and 
smelled of it, and it had no smelL . . . 

A machine-gun was still going desper- 
ately. But its bullets were useless. Worse 
than useless. 'The Monsters were surfaces 
only. Their inward organs were not pro- 
jected. The bullets tore through the outer 
surfaces — which closed behind them!, — 
and tore through the farther surfaces, and 
did not harm the actual insects. 'The bul- 
lets penetrated only pseudo- actual images. 
The actual insects were in that long, low 
building cjn the hilltop. . . . 

It seemed that centuries passed while 
Danny crept toward the hilltop. A centi- 
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pede crawled completeljr orer the car, 
while it was still, and did not harm it. 
Two monstrous beetles, fighting furious- 
ly, bumped into it and nearly toppled it 
over. Three separate times small scuttling 
spiders — their bellies were only feet in 
diameter, instead of yards — investigated 
the thing which had moved; their fangs 
bared, their fiendish small eyes glowing 
evilly, and went away in quest of sorae- 
thing which both moved and smelled of 
food. . . . 

And suddenly there were no Monsters 
near by. A macliine-gun rasped, and 
broke off. A revolver popped empty. 
Grenades and gas-bombs exploded futile- 
ly. . . . But the car Danny drove was near 
to the long low building which looked as 
if it had once been the center of a coun- 
try estate such as New Yorkers dream of 
and can not endure. No more than fifty 
yards to the front door. No more than 
thirty! There was a man by the door, 
watching the Monsters. He was grinning 
nervously. . . . 

"They can’t come here,” said Darmy. 
His voice shook horribly. "They aren’t 
focussed on this place. That man — I’m 
going to kill him! Tommy, you go in and 
smash things. Help him, Dick! I’m go- 
ing to kill that man. . . .” 

Witli a roar, tlie car leaped forward. 
It crashed through weedy, neglected flow- 
er-beds. It smashed down a fence. It 
plowed through soft ground and the man 
on the porch gasped frantically and turned 
to face them. He gaped at them incredu- 
lously. It was not possible that any living 
human beings could have crossed that area 
in which mountainous deadly things 
fought and battled and slaughtered every 
living thing. . . . Theti he cried out and 
snatched an automatic pistol into view. 
He fired hastily, already swinging to flee 
into the house. . . . 

And Danny leaped from the car not 


fifteen feet behind him and shot him 
down — and a man screamed horribly, off 
among the Monsters — and then in a cold 
passion that was pure horror expressed in 
action, Danny pumped his weapon empty 
into the toppling, spasmodically jerking 
figure. 'The last two shots were fired into 
a form that kicked convulsively upon the 
floor of the porch. 

Tlien Danny stooped and picked up tfie 
weapon with w'hich the othe.r man had 
shot at him. 

"He killed God knows how many peo- 
ple in New York,” he said steadily. "Come 
on! There may be more of them,” 

T he other two were leaping behind 
him. They flung themselves at the 
door. It flew open with an effect of an- 
ticlimax before them. A loud humming 
noise beat upon them from within and 
they went savagely toward it, weapons 
out and ready. 

A second door. 'They crashed it in. 
'They were in a great clear space, made 
evidently by tearing out floors and par- 
titions in the old-style house. There were 
great glass tubes in which wires and grids 
showed themselves distorted and strange. 
'There was a flickering blue light which 
beat upon a queerly shaped grid which 
was black in itself, and yet seemed to emit 
an indefinite reddish glow, and all of this 
was enclosed in thick glass. And there 
was a huge coil, more than man-height 
high, from which the humming noise 
came. There was a feeling of power, of 
incredible power, quietly at work amid 
this hununing noise. But tliere was no 
other human being in sight. 

"Smash things!” said Danny, in a tone 
of ice. He fired at the glass plates about 
the blue light. A crack leaped across the 
glass. Air whistled as into a vacuum. The 
blue light grew fierce. The reddish glov/ 
became a savage flame. The humming 
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noise from the huge coil grew louder until 
it was a roar, then a thunder, and then an 
imbearablc tumult. The glass tubes glowed 
iridescent. The elements within them be- 
came incandescent. 

"You’ve shorted it!” panted Tommy 
Burns. 

Dick Thomas flung open a door. Some- 
thing stirred within it. Dick Thomas fired 
grimly, and a choked cry followed. He 
plunged in and came out again, stuffing 
a welter of papers and photographs into 
his pocket. 

"Nothing more there/’ he said com- 
posedly. "Just one man. I killed him. 
Let’s look this way. I’ve picked up some 
photos that ought to be good.” 

The roar from the coil in the comer 
was now an insupportable din. A figure 
ran into view, and Danny whirled. But 
it was Anne. 

"What’s happened? Are you — hurt?” 
Only the thin tones of her voice could be 
heard above the uproar, but the terror in 
her eyes was only for him. Danny caught 
her hand. 

"This way!” he roared, trying to make 
himself audible. There was still the long, 
glass-roofed shed to examine. He plunged 
for a doorway seeming to open there. 
Subconsciously, he knew that the coil in 
the corner, from which all this din was 
coming, was beginning to smoke. It was 
heating from the passage of an unimag- 
inable current through its winding. The 
roar it emitted was become a bellow. 
Later on, of course, it was decided that 
this noise came from the alterations in 
the volume of its armature under a vary- 
ing magnetic field. And the estimates of 
the magnetic field necessary to produce 
such changes of volume led to estimates 
of the amount of power available in this 
laboratory of the Monster-makers. But 
now, of course, it was merely a thing 


which cried out as if in anguish, and its 
coil smoked and heated. . . . 

A door slammed upon the uproar and 
lessened it a little. And now the four of 
them were in a place amaaingly different 
from anything they could possibly have 
foreseen. It was a long shed, plank- walled 
and glass-roofed. There were two tables 
on which were flat things of shining 
metal, and there were gigantic frames of 
metal which held plates of some black 
substance near those tables. There were 
innumerable tiny boxes upon shelves 
along the wall, and each one was faced 
with wire gauze as if to serve as a cage 
for something very small indeed. . . . 

Something exploded in the room they 
had left. Smoke shot upward, visible 
through the clear glass roof. But in this 
long shed there was a queer, fictitious tran- 
quillity. Danny searched for human be- 
ings. There were none. Dick Thomas 
gripped his arm suddenly and pointed to 
the black plates within their frames. 

"Those black things!” he shouted 
"They’re lenses! They don’t focus light 
but they’re lenses! Look at their curva 
ture!” 

"We’ll smash ’em,” snapped Danny. 
He sprang to the supports. But the sup- 
ports were massive. There were microm- 
eter-screws and vernier dials. Dick 
Thomas came quickly. 

"Throw ’em out of focus!” he panted. 
"Don’t destroy them! Throw ’em out of 
focus! That’ll stop the Monsters!” 

"You do it'” commanded Danny. He 
turned to survey the tables. Dick would 
know more about lenses than he would. 
He felt Dick moving frantically. He knew 
that things moved. But Danny was star- 
ing at the gleaming sheet of metal on the 
larger table. It was twenty feet long and 
five wide, and the white sheet of metal . . . 
was a city! A city in miniature, made all 
of gleaming metal! 
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There were streets and houses, unbe- 
lievably tiny and incredibly perfect. Win- 
dows, doors, pent-houses and even chim- 
neys, with impossibly thread-like projec- 
tions that were flagpoles, and gossamer 
webbings tliat were fire-escapes. And in 
the streets there were cars and trolleys, 
and even infinitesimal scratches that must 
be trolley-tracks, and specks that would 
be — that must be — human beings. A 
roughening of the pavement in what 
would be Union Square. A crowd. A 
string of specks in orderly array along 
what would be Riverside Drive. Auto- 
mobiles. . . . 

At first glance, Danny knew that he 
was lookiiig at a model of New York. 
But such a model! And over it crawled a 
multitude of tiny insects! Minute hunt- 
ing-spiders, questing mites to devour. 
Baby centipedes, in search of things more 
helpless still. The model of New York 
was swarming with miniature hunters, 
puny demons of ferocity — and it was the 
many-times magnified and amplified im- 
ages of these small creatures which made 
the actual New York a hell of terror! 

Danny reached out his band — and 
jerked it back. 

"Smash those lenses, for God’s sake!” 
he said hysterically. "I could smash the 
Monsters with my fingers, but I’d wreck 
the city doing it!” 

H e had reached out his hand to kill 
a speck of a spider which was busy 
upon that narrow ribbon which was River- 
side Drive. And he knew that if he did, 
a many-times-magnificd image of his 
hand, with perhaps millions of times the 
strength he exerted, would reach down 
out of the sky and crush buildings, human 
beings, and the very ground itself! 

"I’ve — got them off!” panted Dick. 
"They’re heavy!” 


The lenses crashed to the floor, loos- 
ened from their frames. And suddenly 
a monstrous detonation sounded beyond 
the door through which they had entered. 
Flames spouted beneath the door itself. 
The column of smoke visible through 
the glass roof was a dense black cloud. 

"Power’s off;” said Tommy Bums, his 
teeth chattering. "I — saw it go! lord! 
'The power they had. . . . We’ve got to 
get out of here! That fire’s coming 
through!” 

There was smoke already seeping into 
this place. Danny gazed swiftly all about. 
The smaller table, with its smaller set of 
black, opaque lenses. ... He raced to it. 
There, in gleaming metal, was the in- 
finitely tiny replica of the building they 
stood in. Its own structure was fenced 
in by wire gauze. A second fence of wire 
gauze extended in a larger circle outside 
it And between the two rings of gauze 
there swarmed a multitude of small and 
battling creatures. 

"The Monsters we came through,” said 
Danny, sick. "They projected ’em right 
around themselves when they saw us com- 
ing.” 

'The smoke was thicker. Much thicker. 
Danny took out his pen-knife, suddenly, 
and set to work. The metal was soft. He 
dug. The smoke grew strangling. A door 
was open somewhere. There was no long- 
er the humming roar from the coil in the 
other room. That was silent, now. In- 
stead, there came a vast crackling and the 
roaring of a fire feeding upon something 
infinitely inflammable. . . . 'The door 
burned through. Tongues of flame leaped 
into the room. 

"Come on!” shouted Tommy Burns. 

Danny had stopped by the larger table. 
Some one materialized through the thick 
smoke. A hand grasped his arm. It was 
Anne. 

(Please turn to page 143) 



A strange, eery story of the wrath of the Dowager Empress of China, 

and a weird beheading 


I T IS true, perhaps, that I am in some 
small measure psychic; but that does 
not entirely explain the events of 
that strange night in the Summer Palace. 
The Summer Palace lies toward the 
Western Hills, some seventeen miles 
from Peking. To this palace — which 
isn’t a palace in the true sense of the 
word, but a vast group of buildings upon 
an artificial hill — went Her Majesty Tzu 


Hsi, to rest from the cares of state, and 
there went her predecessors during the 
existence of the Manchu Court. It was 
a summer home for the royal family, its 
retainers, eunuchs, serving-maids and la- 
dies in waiting. 

'The artificial hill rises some five hun- 
dred feet from the level of Kun Ming 
Lake, which is also artificial, and there 
are many stories told of the place. Here 
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fof a time the Tragic Emperor was held 
prisoner . . . and the inner wall of 
brides which imprisoned him may be 
seen if one travels with a competent 
guide, alongside the house in which the 
Empress lived while sojourning in the 
Summer Palace. 

I had spent one night in the Forbidden 
Gty. I now wished to repeat the experi- 
ence in the Summer Palace. It, too, was 
filled with the breath of China’s past. 
The great ones of the Empire had ridden 
its pleasure barges on the lake, while 
goldfish of many hues and shapes and 
sizes darted through the crystal-clear 
water away from the boats. 

During the day I had an opportunity 
to enter the royal boathouse, which had 
not been opened since the death of Her 
Majesty in 1908. The palace was guard- 
ed by Cantonese soldiers. I had an argu- 
ment with one of them, which w’as none 
tlie less acrimonious in that neither of us 
understood a word the other said . . . 
and I was, frankly, afraid to duck away 
from my party and hide in the Summer 
Palace. 

But I did return to the place, just the 
same. I foimd myself at the Jade Girdle 
Bridge, which spans an arm of Kun 
Ming, just around ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. I wasn’t far from the Bronze Bull, 
which all tourists know, and most others 
have seen in photographs. 

Sure that none had seen me, I dropped 
into Kun Ming and began to swim. My 
watch had been removed from my wrist 
and placed under my beret so that water 
would not befoul it. Thus secure I 
slipped easily through the water under a 
bright moon. Small fish broke the water 
as I swam. I felt them touch my legs. 
The snalcy stalks of lotus tangled my legs 
and tired me to shake them loose. I had 
no desire to drown in any lake, artificial 
or otherwise. 


As I swam, the palace on the Hill of 
Ten Thousand Years seemed to sway and 
rock with the motion of my swimming. 
Moonlight on the many windows of the 
palace buildings made those windows— 
those of them which vandals had not 
broken — look like the glaring eyes of 
dragons. To think of dragon.' brought 
up strange fancies. Once before I had 
visited the Summer Palace, guided by a 
faker who claimed to be a Manchu. Of 
course he wasn't, but he had taken me to 
the Jade Fountain, whose waters empty 
into Kun Ming. In the old days only the 
Empress could drink from the fountain. 
Now anybody could who had a Mex dime 
and didn’t mipd drinking out of a com- 
munity cup. 

The guide had told me there was a 
dragon in the pool under the Jade Foun- 
tain, and when I queried him about it he 
naively informed me that the story was 
true; that he himself had seen the dragon. 
Being sensitive to impressions, and the 
water being black and cold, I distinctly 
felt the scaly bodies of several dragons 
rub against me as I made the swim toward 
the Summer Palace. Had I been seen I’d 
have stopped a few bullets . . . even 

though Qiinese are notoriously inaccurate 
with firearms. However, nothing of the 
kind happened. I headed toward a sort 
of canal which entered the lake. This 
canal passed one end of the Summer Pal- 
ace, and the famous marble boat. I had 
had tea on the marble boat on occasion. 
There were stories about the boat, too. 
It seems that Her Majesty made a tax 
levy to build a Chinese navy. Instead of 
building a navy she took the money to 
improve the Summer Palace. When her 
board of ministers insisted that she show 
her subjects a navy for their taxes, she 
built the marble boat at the edge of Kun 
Ming and said, in effect; 

"'There’s your navy. Sail it away.’’ 

W. T.— 2 
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Since it is indeed of marble, and so 
heavy that a thousand horses could scarce- 
ly budge it, the marble boat has never 
sailed anywhere. It represents a jest of 
Tzu Hsi, known in her day, and^to his- 
tory, as "Old Buddha,” because of her 
wisdom. 

I SWAM into the canal, heading for the 
boathouse I had visited during the day, 
where two of the royal barges had been 
moored for twenty years and more. There 
had been a caretaker, but I knew he 
wouldn’t remain after night. To the Chi- 
nese, especially the humble ones, these 
old buildings which had seen so much 
history, v/hicli had known so many sor- 
rows and heartaches of the royal ones, 
were a place of whispers, of queer echoes, 
and of wandering spirits. 

The soldiers would be at the far end 
of the palace grounds and wouldn’t hear 
a thing. I swam to the great doors which 
barred the boathouse, and drifted under 
them . . . and was inside the gloomy, 
huge building which to me will always 
be recalled as a mausoleum of dead hopes, 
pigeons cooed under the eaves . . . and 
now and again feathers drifted down 
from the high ceiling to float on the 
water like tiny boats . . . and to travel 
out under the great doors, along the canal, 
to make some unknown port on the 
shores of Kun Ming. 

I grasped the gunwale of one of the 
boats and crawled out, thence up to the 
concrete platform around the dock. 
There I stood, accustoming my eyes to 
the darkness, waiting. Under the eaves 
the pigeons cooed sleepily. One huge 
barge rocked lazily at anchor. Her tim- 
bers creaked and the sound was like pro- 
testing voices. Her roof was of yellow 
tile, for the barge was a floating palace. 
Oars were in place in the sternsheets. 
There were seats around the gunwales. 
,W. T.— 8 


On this boat had sat, in the long ago, 
the great ones of the court, to go forth to 
enjoy the breezes on Kun Ming. 

The other boat . . . well, something 
had happened to it, across the lock from 
where I stood. It had sunk the head 
and its deck was perpetually awash. The 
water came onto the green-scummed deck 
with little rushes of sound that were like 
whispers of endearment, or commisera- 
tion. The boat rocked as the first boat 
rocked. It too was roofed over in yellow 
tile. One boat, in the old days, had car- 
ried Her Majesty’s retainers. The other 
had carried Her Majesty and her court 
ladies. I could fancy the beautiful picture 
they must have made. . . . 

There had been scores of eunudis 
garbed in gaudy gowns of great richness, 
created by the imperial tailors. 'There had 
been serving-maids no whit less gor- 
geously garbed. The ladies in waiting had 
worn gowns only less rich than Her 
Majesty . . . and Her Majesty’s gown, 
with the dragon emblazoned in gold 
across its front, must have been a thing 
to marvel at. The symbol of the Em- 
press was really a phenix, but Tzu Hsi 
affected the dragon, symbol of an Em- 
peror, because she regarded herself as a 
man as far as rulership went. 

Yes, it must have been a gorgeous 
spectacle. Now, all that remained was 
the shell; but this was summer. Years 
ago the court had been real at this time 
of the year, and the soldiers who now 
guarded the Summer Palace would not 
have dared even to look at it, and for a 
man to be caught inside the grounds as 
I was now, after nightfall, would have 
meant his flaying alive. The Emperor 
was the only man allowed in the pal- 
ace ... all other males being complete 
eunuchs. 

Yes, it was all gone, but in fancy, per- 
haps I could bring them back. 
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I had done it before, in other places, 
because of my psychic propensities, At 
least I could delude myself . . . which 
was what I hoped to do. It was inex- 
pressibly sad, inexpressibly weird, there 
in the old boathouse, with its high ceil- 
ing, the cooing of the invisible pigeons, 
the whispering of water over the decks 
of the barge that was partially awash, the 
creaking protest of both barges as they 
rubbed their sides against the conaete 
ways. 

The top of one of the high doors had 
been broken ojff, as though it had been 
hit by a powerful explosive shell, and the 
broken splinters hung down inside, and 
through the opening came shafts of 
moonlight, to etch upon the black sullen 
water the shape of the holes in the boat- 
house. And the moonlight danced as the 
water danced. And there must have been 
things — dragons perhaps? — in the water; 
for many times, though I heard no wind, 
it was troubled. It made rae think of the 
pilgrims who went down into Bethesda 
to bathe, when the waters were trou- 
bled ... I don’t know why. It was 
easy to conjure up pictures and parts of 
pictures in such surroundings. 

I wished, so fervently it was almost a 
prayer, that the dead could return. . . . 

And so suddenly as to frighten me 
there came a knocking at the door by 
which, during the day, I had entered. 
Had the soldiers, searching the grounds, 
found marks of water on the cobblestones 
to tell them an intruder was in the pal- 
ace? Of course not. I hadn’t touched 
land anywhere since leaving the Jade 
Girdle Bridge, until I crawled forth in- 
side the boathouse . . . and nobody had 
entered it since I had. 

The knocking was repeated. 

Then sounded a harsh voice which still 
had in it a hint of melody. 


"Open it quickly! Must we be kept 
waiting?” 

I am quite sure that those were the 
words used, though I knew the language 
was mandarin, which I do not know. 
But somehow it didn’t especially surprise 
me. If I were caught here it would mean 
death . . . and I wasn’t ready for that. 
If I swam out now my swimming head 
would be seen in the moonlight; for from 
the noise outside — a noise which had in 
it a strange feeling of something distinct- 
ly Other — I knew that many people were 
waiting to be admitted. 

So I slipped into the first barge as 
swiftly and as silently as I knew how, and 
hid myself in the shadows under the for- 
ward end, near the heavy blunt prow. 
When I sat down I found that, save for 
a view to the rear of the boat, the only 
other direction I could see was toward 
the barge which was awash. I looked 
there, casually . . . and my heart froze; 
for a strange thing was happening. 

H ave you ever watched the results of 
certain kinds of trick photography? 
Have you ever seen a large face fade into, 
gradually, a face that was smaller, so that 
the smaller face seemed, in the end, to be 
the result of several reductions in size of 
many other faces . . . each of which is 
seen for a moment, then seen in shadow 
while the smaller face appears, then the 
smaller, each face in its turn until the big 
face has become the small one? Fredric 
March in Dr. ]ekyll and Mr. Hyde will 
illustrate. Only, this wasn’t a matter of 
faces, as I stared at the boat which had 
sunk by the head. 

First, there was the water line . . . 
and almost immediately afterward, as 
though it had happened while I blinked 
my eyes in unbelief, a wet dark streamer 
all around the part that had been under 
water . . . and the strip was fully a foot 
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wide. Even as I looked, the strip became 
wider . . . and the prow of the barge, 
which had been under water for twenty 
years, showed its ugly dragon head above 
the water. 

Yes . . . the sunken barge, untouched 
by hands that I could see, was rising from 
the water which for so many years had 
been its grave! It was impossible, of 
course; yet I could see it so plainly. I 
watched it for a full minute, as the prow 
rose from the black sullen waters . . . 
like the dragon about which the guide 
had told me . . . and then my attention 
was diverted. The door in the side of the 
boathouse had suddenly banged open as 
though it had been crashed inward by a 
high wind. It banged open and crashed 
back against the wall. 

And the voice I had heard spoke again. 

"We shall use the other boat.” 

I darted a look across- the ways, and 
rubbed my eyes, if not with my hands, 
at least mentally . . . for the boat that 
had been awash was now floating proud- 
ly. The paint of her yellow tiles was as 
clean as burnished gold where the moon- 
light touched it. Age had fallen from 
that barge as a cloak is dropped. I darted 
a glance at the boat in which I was hid- 
ing, to find that it too had been strangely 
renev/ed. This time I rubbed my eyes in 
earnest, but it caused no change. 

Then I stared at the people who had 
entered. The leader was a woman, an 
imperious old woman. Her skin was fair, 
her carriage mannish and proud beyond 
ail pride. She wore a dragon robe and 
her feet were set in Manchu shoes. She 
strode strongly around the concrete plat- 
form toward the second barge. She was, 
I judged, almost seventy years of age; 
yet she traveled so swiftly that her follow- 
ers had difficulty in keeping up with her. 
By her side walked a huge man with a 
behcadihg-knife in his hand . , . and 


I cringed as I thought of what use the 
thing might be put to. I was getting my 
wish with a vengeance, thus bringing 
back the shades of the past. Of course I 
knew that stage mummers could fit them- 
selves into all sorts of r61es. I fully ex- 
pected to see American tourists enter be- 
hind the strange cavalcade, to pay their 
money, and watch, and laugh over, the 
puppet show for which they had paid. 
Tourists had no sentiment artd were not 
above causing such re-enactments for 
their own pleasure. The aura of heart- 
ache which shrouded this old place, the 
knowledge that it had known so much of 
sorrow and of tear?, would not touch 
them* They were of the sort which sat 
in golden thrones of dead and gone mon- 
archs and had themselves photographed 
holding a bottle of beer, with a leg 
thrown over an arm of the imperial chair. 

But no tourists came in. Perhaps they 
would join the show later . . . and the 
rising of the barge from its watery grave 
had been a trick played on my eyes — 
never too good — by the eery moonlight 
which canae through the cradcs and crev- 
ices of the boathouse. 

Following the elderly, proud old 
woman was a serving-maid of great 
beauty carrying in her hand ... a 
water pipe of jade. After her came an- 
other maid carrying cosmetics on a silken 
cushion of yellow. After her came a man 
carrying a yellow stool . . . and he car- 
ried it with care . . . and he spoke, and 
his voice was high-pitched, almost wom- 
anish. It startled me, made me remem- 
ber things I had heard. But of course 
many eunuchs still lived in Peking, 
some of them in straitened circumstances, 
and some of them would have taken part 
in this mummery for the money on which 
to live. 

So idicre was nothing unnatural about 
it. Behind the eunuch came many others. 
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each carrying something, one a comb, 
one an ivory fan decorated with peacock 
feathers, one a screen, one a cushion upon 
which many ear-rings rested, like jewels 
in a case. There were many serving- 
maids, too, and each carried something, 
and each thing they carried was some- 
thing which a high-born lady would have 
considered necessary to her toilet. 

And there were many other ladies who 
carried nothing at all, and these were 
dressed only less gorgeously than the old 
one who led the strange procession. They 
entered the barge with her. The old one 
was assisted into the boat by two of the 
womanish men, who held her by the arms. 

T he old woman took her place on 
golden cushions swiftly placed for 
her near the center of the boat. Eunuchs 
and serving-maids so placed themselves 
that they could best serve her. Those re- 
maining over when she was satisfied that 
everything had been done for her com- 
fort, were ordered to step aboard the boat 
on which I was hiding. It semed strange, 
when they came and alined themselves on 
board, that nobody saw me; but that I 
quickly forgot. 

Several eunuchs caught up the poles 
lying under the thwarts and, taking their 
stance on runways on either side of the 
barge, they pressed the poles against the 
bottom of the ways and pushed. Lines 
had been cast off and the barge began to 
move, that one holding the old lady going 
out first through the door. 

I watched the opening of that door. It 
was held together, the two halves of it, 
by rusty chains. I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing by what means the doors were opened 
and swung back. The chains gave, came 
apart with rusty squeakings, and dropped, 
rattling, to hang in their rings on either 
half of the great door. And slowly, as the 
leading barge approached, the two halves 


swung back . . . and they screamed dis- 
mally as they swung. It was eery, but still 
there seemed a reasonable explanation for 
it all — if I could only find it — despite that 
I saw no hands fumbling with tlie chains, 
saw no one push back the doors. 

The leading barge passed through. For 
a fleeting moment I thought I could see 
the marble boat directly through the barge 
and the people on its deck, but of course 
that was imagination. I distinctly heard 
the swish of water under the counters of 
the two barges, heard the swish of water 
disturbed by the poles, and the spat-spat 
of bare feet on the runways as the men 
who poled the barges did their work. 
Thousands of times I had heard this 
sound on China’s waterways. It wasn’t 
new or strange. 

But what was strange was that nobody 
noticed me, though I was sure that I was 
in plain view of all; but since none 
seemed to mind my presence I refused to 
worry about it further. Besides, the man 
with the beheading-knife rode in the first 
barge. 

I had looked at my watch when the 
boathouse door had first swung open to 
admit the strange procession. It had been 
five minutes after twelve, exactly, and I 
have always been finicky about having the 
right time. 

The two barges moved down the canal 
to the rhythmic swaying of the men who 
poled them. From the first barge came 
light laughter and banter, and it wasn’t 
strange that I understood what was said. 
The ladies in waiting up there were dis- 
cussing certain allegorical plays which had 
recently been shown in the old theater in 
the Summer Palace. Others spoke of 
strange games of chance, strange dice 
games of which I had never heard. But 
I had read about them. 

Now we came even with the many pal- 
aces which cover Ten Thousand Years 
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Hill, upon which the Summer Palace — 
its scores of buildings — was sprawled. 
And again I rubbed my eyes in ama2e- 
ment. For every building was ablaze with 
light. The Colonnade, that pride of Old 
Buddha, had been strung with electric 
light wires, and the bulbs were like glow- 
ing eyes all down the curving length of 
the colonnade. 

And something else had happened: I 
knew the Summer Palace in the same state 
of disintegration as the Forbidden City, 
with glass and weeds growing out of the 
dust and dirt between the yellow tiles of 
the roofs. Now there were neither weeds 
nor grass nor dirt, and the yellow tiles 
were golden in the bright light of the 
moon. Certainly I had broken into tlie 
Summer Palace at an odd time; certainly 
tourists — whom I expected at any -moment 
to appear, probably with bottles of beer in 
their hands, shouting and singing and 
waving to their paid mummers on the two 
barges — were spending a vast sum of 
money to make the old buildings live 
again. I felt that they were going too far, 
but even so I wished to see it all. 

I would soon know whether it was 
mummery, or something else; for three 
men came down to the boat-landing across 
the canal from the marble boat, and be- 
tween them they brought a struggling cap- 
tive. He was a Chinese in padded gown, 
and his yellow face was a mask of terror. 
He did not once look upon the old woman 
in the first barge, but kept his eyes low- 
ered. His legs were trembling so that his 
knees knodccd together audibly. 

"This man was captured inside the 
walls just now,” said one of the man’s 
captors, "and we have brought him to 
Lao Ye.” 

It seemed to me that "lao ye” meant old 
one, but while I was cudgeling my brains 
to remember, the old woman rose from 
her place in the first barge. She towered, 


regally, above all the others. Her black 
eyes almost shot flames of anger. She 
bade her boatmen tie up the barge to the 
wharf. She bade the boatmen on the 
barge in which I was hidden to do like- 
wise. 

Then she stepped forth, as did those 
with her, upon the land, the western por- 
tion of the Summer Palace. I remained 
aboard the barge and no one noticed me. 
The womanish men chattered with excite- 
ment and their voices were like the caw- 
ing of crows. The serving-maids shrieked. 
The ladies in waiting talked decorously, 
but with an undercurrent of excitement in 
their liquid tones. 

N ow it came to me that I had seen 
every detail of this before! Had I 
seen it in a dream? Heard it described? 
Read it somewhere? I didn’t know, but 
I found myself anticipating. This, I de- 
cided, would happen next . . . and at 
the prescribed time it did happen. I 
found I could look ahead and see exactly 
what was to happen, and there was no 
surprize in it when the thing did come to 
pass. The woman the guards — and they, 
too, had womanish voices — called Lao 
Ye strode up to rhe prisoner. 

"Have you anything to say to us?” she 
demanded. 

The man all but collapsed. He would 
have sprawled at her feet but for the men 
who held him. Then he straightened, 
whereupon they forced him to his knees 
and made him perform the kowtow, that 
act of servility which went out of China 
with the Empire. 

"Beat him with the bamboo!” said the 
old woman. 

And there in the moonlight they 
stripped the man to his waist, and 
placed him on the ground on his stomach. 
A man stood on either side of him, and 
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now in their hands appeared long withes 
of bamboo. 

"Give him fifty lashes," snapped the 
old one. 

The man winced as the lashes, first one 
and tlien the other, were laid across his 
bare flesh. In a matter of seconds the skin 
had been broken and red blood flowed 
from the man to dye the cobblestones. 
And each successive blow struck exactly 
in the same place ... it must have been 
horrible torture before the beating was 
ended. 

They stood the man upon his feet. Still 
he did not look upon the old one. 

"Have you anything to say to us?" de- 
manded the old one again. 

"Thy slave has erred and deserves the 
punishment,” the man mumbled, his 
words filled with pain. 

"Ah, then you admit your error?” 

"Yes.” 

The woman turned to her executioner. 
At this point I decided that the mummery 
had gone far enough. I jumped from the 
barge. The man had been beaten. Even 
this a coolie might agree to do for 
money . . . but beheading ... of 
course it wouldn’t come to that. 

"Stop!” I shouted. “This has gone far 
enough.” 

Nobody stopped me, noticed me, or 
even seemed to hear. The talking con- 
tinued. The executioner walked forward. 
The man was forced to kneel; but of 
course they couldn’t, wouldn’t, go through 
with this. Coolie lives were cheap, but 
dollars would never buy the life of a 
human being, however lowly, if I could 
prevent. I ran to first one person, then the 
other. 

"I shall help you,” I cried to the pris- 
oner, but he didn’t even look up or show 
that he had heard. 

"You must not do this thing,” I said 
to the old woman. 


She looked througfi me as though she 
heard nothing, and as though she did not 
see me, though I knew she could not help 
hearing and seeing. I pludked at the 
sleeve of this man and that woman, yet 
did not touch them at all, because thqr so 
easily evaded it. Their clothing was in 
my hands, yet eluded me . . . and sweat 
was breaking forth all over my body. I 
knew that something was grimly, horribly 
wrong, but what? 

The lights in the palaces . . . the 
golden moonlight . . . and this tableau 
out of Qiina’s past . . . mummery, all 
of it; yet the whipping had been real, for 
the blood seeped fortli from the man’s 
clothing, making it red, almost blade in 
tlie moonlight. I was gripped by a strange 
horror, and a fear v.^hich I could neither 
subdue nor understand. 

Two of the men forced the prisoner to 
kneel, A third grabbed at his queue after 
he had knelt, and pulled, drawing the 
man’s neck taut. I dashed at the execu- 
tioner, grabbing at his hands as he raised 
the beheading-knife. He did not see, 
hear, or even feel me. ’The unearthliness 
of the whole thing was now being 
brought home to me. Was I laboring 
under a delusion? Was I under some 
hypnotic spell? God only knew, and my 
God was not China’s God. 

The executioner brushed me aside, or 
rather I stepped aside when I could do 
nothing with him, to keep the great 
gleaming knife from descending and 
cleaving me from crown to cliin. But 
even so I hoped it wouldn’t continue to 
the end it tended toward. But it did. ’The 
knife whistled as it flashed through the 
air. ’The blade toudied the back of the 
doomed man’s neck. The head dangled 
from the queue still held in the hand of 
the third man. 

The beheaded one jumped and jerked 
on the cobblestones like a chideen with its 
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head cut off . . . while I sweated with 
horror and my eyes must have stood out 
from my head. The man with the head 
hurled it at the quivering corpse, as the 
old woman spoke again. 

"Back to the barges! No cringing cow- 
ard of a coolie will keep us from enjoying 
our voyage on Kun Ming.’’ 

I WAS in a daze as I got back aboard, 
still enjoying that seeming invisibility 
which prevented discovery. 

Now I began to examine, to see what 
manner of people these were among 
whom I had fallen, and there was an at- 
mosphere of grimness in them. All 
looked with fear and trembling at the old 
woman. She could do to any of them 
what she had done to the prisoner, their 
glances said. Who was she.? Certainly 
this was no mummery, else where were 
those who had paid for the show? 

I felt of the solid boards of the barge, 
as one pinches oneself to see if one 
dreams . . . and the boards, I am sure, 
were real. I extended a hand and touched 
the gown of a man who stood close 
enough to me that he might have stepped 
upon me. I wasn’t sure of the gown, save 
that its texture was coarse . . . and that 
it was extremely cold, icy cold. It made 
me shiver just to toudh it. 

Out into Kun Ming we rode. Now two 
ladies in waiting were singing . . . and 
they sang of heartbreak and sorrow, of 
love, of laughter and of tears. The 
women, in their gaudy, brilliant gowns, 
were like gorgeous night-flowers bloom- 
ing in the moon, opening at night to re- 
ceive the caress of the cool breeze which 
blew across the breast of Kun Ming. The 
men poled the two crafts . . . and I 
heard their spat-spatting feet, and knew 
that all this was real. I trailed my hand 
in the water and held it up . . . and 
drops fell from my fingertips that were 


like pearls, or a girl’s tears, shining in 
the faint moonlight. It was real, it had to 
be real . . . and yet . . . 

I rode on the second of the two barges 
and it was like a dream. It wasn’t a happy 
dream. I couldn’t escape it. I couldn’t 
jump out and swim to the spot whence I 
had stepped into Kun Ming at ten o’clock. 
I couldn’t do anything but drift with the 
barges on Kun Ming . . . and so I set- 
tled myself to do just that. 

I looked back at the Summer Palace, 
wondering why so many lights were 
Lighted; why, despite all the light, I could 
not feel that the Summer Palace was oc- 
cupied. They were lights in empty build- 
ings, burning without reason or purpose. 
An eery feeling. 

Lily pads were crushed under our keel, 
to rise after we had passed and flirt the 
drops of water from their tops. Fish 
broke water, shining, and went under 
again. I saw the snaky traces of eels near 
the surface. 

At last, after circling Kun Ming, the 
old woman spoke: 

"It is time to return.” 

Immediately the barges swung back, 
heading for the canal. I looked at my 
watch, then at the eastern sky. This 
strange procession had begun at five min- 
utes past midnight. It was now less than 
an hour before dawn . . . and yet the 
Summer Palace still blazed with light. 

We started back, and I was glad that 
the ride was almost ended. Now I 
watdied things more closely. No sound 
was heard now, not even the spat-spat- 
ting of the feet of those who poled the 
barges. Everybody had fallen silent be- 
cause the old woman was silent, sitting on 
the yellow stool, asleep, but with her 
black eyes wide open and staring. 

We entered the canal . . . and for 
every foot we traveled after that my ter- 
ror grew ... for I looked back as we 
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approached the boathouse . . . to see 
the Sunuuer Palace grow old before my 
eyes! The lights went out in all the build- 
ings as we passed them. The buildings 
which had been burnished as though 
newly cleaned changed before my starting 
eyes. It was as though a scroll which had 
been unrolled in a twinkling — changing 
the Summer Palace from desolation to 
brilliance — were now being rolled up 
again, keeping pace with ns as we en- 
tered and traversed the canal. For where 
the roofs had been dean and golden yel- 
low, now there was dirt and dust between 
the tiles again, and weeds and grass grew 
in the dirt, and waved sadly in the night 
wind. 

It was visible, this changing from new 
brilliance to old desolation. I saw it hap- 
pen. Here was dirt and grass on rooftops. 
Just there, ahead of us as we traversed the 
canal, the roofs of the buildings were 
bright and golden . . . and then, at 
once, they were as old as the first part, 
dirty and covered with grass and weeds. 

And the lights kept pace with us, too, 
extinguishing tliemselves by some strange 
necromancy as we advanced. 

The barge of the old one entered the 
boathouse . . . and seemed to vanish. 

Then we followed . . . and I rubbed 
my eyes when they became accustomed to 
the darkness ... for the first barge . . . 
well, it had sunk by the head and its deck 
was awash! 

As my barge moved into the ways it 
underwent a strange metamorphosis. A 
patch of shadow struck its prow . . . 
and a man who had been standing there 
was gone as though he had stepped into 
an impenetrable black cloud. The shadow 
moved toward me. It touched each, in 
turn, of the people on the barge . . . 


and each person in his or her turn, disap- 
peared. 

Then the shadow struck me . . . and 
it was icy cold . . . and I could see all 
the inside of the boathouse . . . and it 
was exactly as it had been when I first 
found it. 

There were no voices, no sounds, save 
the sleepy cooing of the doves up high 
under the black ceiling. I shivered, 
numbed, trying to figure it all out. When 
I thought I knew I ... no, I didn’t 
swim back across the Kun Ming ... I 
ran at top speed through the silent, de- 
serted Summer Palace, found the gate 
which gave on the world and fled away. 

A long time later there were the mom- 
ing papers, in Peking. 

I read one story with amazement, and 
a shivering of terror. It ran, iu part, as 
follows: 

"Captain Lung Yan, commanding the 
guard at the Imperial Tombs called Hsi 
Ling, beard an explosion. It snapped him 
awake. He ran toward the sound, looking 
at his watch, which gave the hour as five 
minutes after midnight. To his horror he 
discovered that ghouls had blasted open 
the tomb of Her Majesty, Tzu Hsi, rifled 
it . . . and had even broken open her 
coffin and taken out her remains . . . 
and those of members of her family 
buried with her ... to search for pre- 
cious stones said to have been buried with 
her. In this respect, quite aside from the 
horror of the vandalism, the writer re- 
calls a peculiar fancy Her Majesty had 
during life. C’ c believed that after she 
died she would still rule over the Middh 
Kingdom. Superstitious Chinese will 
await the pleasure of the gods in fear and 
trembling. 



"Screaming, she grasped iBe child 
aid ran with it utt» the house.’" 


nake 


Man 




By HUGH DAVIDSON 


The story of a fearful mystery, of a gigantic snake 
that crawled out of the swamp at night, and an in- 
trepid snake-collector who went in after it 


1 MET Hemmerick upon his first com- 
ing to Corala. Peter Winton and I 
were chatting that morning on the 
station platform, Peter bemoaning the 
general cusseduess of the garage business 
and I wondering aloud why on earth I 
had ever thought this inland Florida vil- 
lage a good place for a young attorney to 
settle. The spur train that runs into Co- 
rala from the main line pulled in as we 
were '•alking, and Hemmerick was the 
only oassenger to alight from it 

My first casual impression of him as. he 
approached us, suitcases in bis hands, was 


of a keen-looking middle-aged man with 
bright black eyes and a friendly face. He 
asked where he would find the village 
hotel and after a few more words intro- 
duced himself — Doctor Jolm Hemmerick 
of Yates University and Eastern Zoologi- 
cal Museum. We toc^ his cards and 
shook hands with him. 

"This is Frank Rawlins, Coraia’s rising 
young lawyer,” Peter told him, "and Fnv 
the local representative of the automobile 
industry, known as Winton, Pete,” 

Hemmerick laughed, ’i hope we’ll be 
friends,” he said, "for Til be staying in 
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this district for some time. I’ve come to 
make some studies of this region’s snake- 
life, in the Q)rala swamp.”' 

"You’ve come to a good place, then,” 
Peter said, "for if tliere’s one thing that 
swamp has, it’s snakes. You’re going to 
stay here in the village? The swamp’s 
about five miles west of here, you know.” 

"My idea was to locate somewhere at 
the swamp’s edge if possible,” Hem- 
merick answered. "It’d be much more 
convenient — most of my work in the 
swamp will have to be at night.” 

"You could stay in the old Drowl 
place at the north end of the swamp,” I 
suggested. '"That is, if you wouldn’t mind 
roughing it.” 

"Yes, the Drowl house would be con- 
venient,” Peter agreed. "It’s been aban- 
doned for years and is in pretty bad 
shape, but it’s right at the swamp’s edge.” 

"That would suit me fine, then, for 
I’m used to discomfort on these trips,” 
Hemmerick said. "How would I get out 
there?” 

"There’s a road runs almost to the 
place,” Peter said. "But look here — why 
not let Rawlins and me drive you out this 
afternoon?” 

"I couldn’t think of bothering you,” 
Hemmerick began, but we cut him short. 
"No bother at all,” I told him. "We’ll 
be around for you at two.” 

Hemmerick thanked us and promised 
to be ready, then found a negro boy to 
carry his luggage to the hotel and thus 
left us. That afternoon we called for him 
in Peter’s roadster and drove out of Co- 
rala along the soft dirt road that leads in 
a wavering westward direction toward 
the swamp. 

'The country between the village and 
the swamp is only thinly inhabited, 
mostly by small farmers, white and black. 
'There are marshy spots here and there 


and these become more frequent as one 
approaches the big swamp. 

Hemmerick was not surprized when 
we told him that snakes, especially the 
big diarrtond-back rattlers, were the dread 
of the region. He had apparently pur- 
sued his studies and quest for specimens 
over much of the world, for he told 
anecdotes of snakes he had encountered 
in South America and Africa and Asia, 
hooded cobras and deadly mambas, coral 
snakes and fer-de-lances, giant pythons 
and boas and anacondas. Our conversa- 
tion had certainly a snaky flavor as we 
drove toward the swamp. 

T he road grew rapidly more marshy 
and soon we stopped the car and got 
out to go the rest of the way on foot. The 
dense green wall of the swamp stretched 
not far ahead, a tangled mass of scrub 
pine and palmetto and saw-grass, rising 
out of soft mansh and stagnant green 
pools and waterways. We were near the 
north end of the swamp, which is roughly 
oval in shape and almost twelve miles in 
length. 

Hemmerick’s eyes lit as he looked 
along it. "There’ll be snakes here all 
right,” he said. "It looks like a snake- 
paradise.” 

"I can’t imagine any paradise with rat- 
tlers and moccasins in it,” Peter said. 
"But this path leads to the Drowl place.” 

In single file, with Peter leading, we 
followed the overgrov/n and half-visible 
trail leading along the swamp’s edge. 
'The rank breath of the marsh was sicken- 
ing In my nostrils, a heavy musky odor of 
decay. Hemmerick seemed to breathe it in 
with zest. 

In minutes we came to the rotting 
frame house known as the Drowl place. 
It stood at the very edge, a clear space of 
slimy green mud sloping down from it 
into the swamp. 
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I could think of no place where I 
would less like to live, the more so after 
we entered the damp and decaying front 
room of the house in time to see a good- 
sized snake writhe down into a hole in the 
rotted floor. But that only seemed to make 
Hemmerick the more enthusiastic about 
the place. 

"It'll be the most convenient place 
imaginable for me while I’m working in 
the swamp,” he said. "I can bring out 
enough stuff from the village to malce it 
livable for the time being.” 

"Strange are the ways of scientists,” 
said Peter. "I wouldn’t live in this cheer- 
ful spot for enough specimens to fill ten 
museums.” 

"Nor would I,” I agreed. "I don’t 
fancy sleeping where snakes crawl in with 
you to keep warm.” 

Hemmerick laughed. "Every one to his 
liking,” he said. "Besides, what sleeping 
I do here will be mostly in daytime — • 
most of my snake-catching I do at night, 
witli a bright light to dazzle them.” 

We drove Hemmerick back into Co- 
rala and the next day he arranged to have 
some simple furnishings and supplies 
taken out to the Drowl house. Hem- 
merick followed to take up residence in 
the place on the day after that, thanking 
us for our trouble and promising to look 
in on us whenever he came into the vil- 
lage. 

He did come in a few days later and 
when I met him he was enthusiastic about 
the swamp — already, he said, he had 
found some magnificent specimens and 
one or two odd variations of usual snake- 
species. The swamp’s denseness made 
search in it. somewhat difficult by night, 
but he was more than satisfied, he said. 

In the ordinary course of events I 
would not have seen Hemmeridc for 
some time, probably, after that, but an 
unusual event led Peter and me to make 


him a visit two days later. A negro named 
John Williams who had a small farm 
bordering on the swamp had come in to 
Corala with a snake story that had inter- 
ested all listeners, 

Williams was in a state of some excite- 
ment. His story was that a commotion 
among his small flock of goats down in 
his swamp-side corral had led him to in- 
vestigate, before midnight on the preced- 
ing night. He had gone down to the cor- 
ral and had seen in the moonlight the 
dark form of an incredibly large snake 
that had seized one of his young goats in 
its jaws and was gliding with it into the 
dark swamp. 

He had, Williams said, watclied the 
monster snake go in a sort of stupefaction, 
and only when it had vanished in the 
swamp did he think of his own peril and 
retreat hastily to the house. But with 
morning Williams had found the great 
snake’s track in the soft mud to assure 
him what he had seen was no hallucina- 
tion. 

Williams’ story led a number of men 
to go out from Corala that morning, Peter 
Winton among them, and they returned 
with assurance tliat there was certainly a 
snake-track of incredible size where Wil- 
liams had said. 

"Why, the snake that made that track 
must have been nearly a foot thick and 
heaven Icnows how long,” Peter told me 
when we met that day at noon. 

"Sounds impossible,” I said. "No one 
ever heard of snakes that size around 
here, though one might have escaped 
from a circus or zoo.” 

"Wherever it came from originally, it 
came out of the swamp last night and 
went back in,” he replied. "I’d hate to 
meet any snake that can take a goat like 
that.” 

A thought struck me. "Why not go 
out and tell Doctor Hemmerick about it? 
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He could probably tell from its track 
what it was, and anyway would be inter- 
ested in it.” 

P ETER accepted my suggestion and that 
afternoon we drove back out the 
swamp road to see Hemmerick. We left 
the car in the same place as before and 
went on along the swamp’s edge to the 
old, decaying house. 

We had to knock for some time before 
Hemmerick, yawning, came to the door. 
He explained he’d been busy in the 
swamp each night but wouldn’t hear our 
apologies for waking him, -and invited us 
inside. 

The front room of the old house now 
held besides a few simple articles of 
furniture, a dozeii wire cages in which 
were twenty or more living snakes of 
various kinds and sizes. I recognized 
some unusually large diamond-badk rat- 
tlers, two fat brown water-moccasins, 
some harmless water-snakes and some 
green and white reptiles I couldn’t iden- 
tify. The room had a bitter, slimy odor 
of snake I found repellent. 

Hemmerick looked around the cages 
with some pride. "These are some speci- 
mens I’ve been able to get already,” he 
told us. "Got a good many of them near 
the house here, too, by night.” 

"It’d give me the creeps to have them 
in the same house with me,” Peter said. 
"But Rawlins and I came out to tell you 
about a snake that tops all these.” 

Hemmerick heard our news with swift- 
mounting interest. "Why, I’m grateful to 
you for coming!” he exclaimed. "Of 
course I’ll go over to look at the track — 
though I can’t imagine what kind of 
snake native to these parts it could be.” 

"We could take you over,” I sug- 
gested. "I want to see the thing’s track 
myself — Peter was there this morning.” 


H emmerick locked his sagging door 
and came v/ith us to the car. We 
drove along another wretchedly soft road 
parallel to the swamp’s edge, toward its 
southern end. 

We reached John Williams’ little farm, 
an unpainted frame house surrounded by 
a score of cultivated acres that at their 
western border met the swamp’s edge. 
Williams’ wife told us her husband was 
down at the scene of the snake’s appear- 
ance, and we three picked our way along 
the edge of a cornfield to the spot where 
we could glimpse Williams and two 
other negroes standing. 

Williams was in earnest conversation 
with the other two, and I recognized one 
of them as Uncle Wally, a negro of some 
age who had a reputation among the 
blacks around Corala as a conjure man. 
He was pointing to the ground and say- 
ing something solemnly to Williams and 
the other. 

They broke off their talk as they saw 
us approaching, and at Peter’s request 
Williams showed us the track the snake 
had left. It was in the soft mud between 
Williams’ little goat-corral and the 
swamp, leading up to the corral and then 
returning to the swamp. It was a groove 
in the mud some inches deep and a full 
foot across. 

Hemmerick dropped to his knees and 
examined the track keenly. He looked up 
to us in a moment. "It’s a snake track all 
right,” he told us, "but who ever heard 
of a snake this size in this part of the 
world?” 

"Sure was awful big,” Willliams said, 
shaking his head. “Grabbed that goat and 
went off with it right before my eyes — 
couldn’t hardly believe what I was 
seein’.” 

"Did it have any markings you could 
see?” Hemmerick asked him. "What did 
it look like?” 
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''Jus’ looked like big dark snake, all I 
got to see of it,” Williams answered. "Its 
eyes were red, though — eyes shone jus’ 
like red fire.” 

Hemmerick looked back at the track. 
"Rawlins said maybe the snake’s one 
escaped from a circus or zoo,” Peter told 
him, but Hemmerick shook his head. 

"Circuses don’t carry big snakes, and 
there’s no zoo within several hundred 
miles of here. Yet how in the name of all 
zoological science did a snake that size get 
into tliis swamp?” 

Williams spoke hesitatingly. "Uncle 
Wally say it wasn’t a real snake at all,” 
he said. "He say it was a snake-man.” 

"A snake-man?” Peter repeated. 
"What in the world’s that?” 

"Hit’s a snake dat’s a man in daytime,” 
Uncle Wally told him solemnly. "Night- 
time comes, man uses devil-spell and 
turns into big snake. He crawl around all 
night as big snake, grab whatevah he sees, 
but daytime comes ’gain, spell change 
him back into man.” 

Hemmerick stood up. "I’ve heard that 
superstition before,” he said interestedly. 
"When I was after mambas in Southern 
Africa I lived with tribes that believed 
utterly in snake-men. Their medicine- 
men told me lots about men who were 
men by day but whose compact with the 
forces of evil allowed them to take on 
snake for.m at night, and the spells by 
which it was done. I suppose the super- 
stition here is a racial survival of that 
African one.” 

"Ain’t no supahstition,” Uncle Wally 
asserted. "Hit’s a snake-man made dis 
track all right — some one round heah 
livin’ a man in daytime, an’ a big snake in 
dis swamp at night.” 

"For all we know it might be you. 
Uncle Wally,” said Peter, grinning. 
"You’re the only conjure man around 


here, and thus the only possible snake- 
man.” 

Hemmerick laughed and Uncle Wally 
looked strangely at him. "Mabbe you 
won’t laugh at snake-man ’fore long,” he 
told the scientist. "Mabbe you’ll find out 
dat snake-man don’t like man who cap- 
tures snakes, an’ dat snake-man’ll come 
find dat man when he’s snake at night.” 

"Well, snake-man or snake. I’d like to 
see the thing that made this track,” Hem- 
merick said. "Maybe I’ll meet it in the 
swamp some night — I hope so, at least." 

We left the three negroes by the snake- 
track and went back to our car. As we 
drove Hemmerick back along the swamp 
road he was full of speculations about the 
snake’s origin, and Peter and I were as 
puzzled and interested as he. 

W B HEARD nothing more of the great 
snake, though, until three days 
later, when we learned that it had ap- 
peared again by night. This time it was 
one of the white farmers near the swamp’s 
end, one Hannon, who had glimpsed the 
great creature. 

Hannon’s experience had been much 
like that of Williams. A squawking 
tumult in his chickenyard had roused him 
by night and he had stepped out just tn 
time to see a monstrous black serpent- 
shape glide off to the swamp. Hannon 
had run back into the house for his gun, 
but when he got back out with it the 
snake was gone and five of his hens with 
it. Hannon swore, like Williams, that 
the snake’s eyes had been fiery red in the 
glimpse he had had of it. 

After Hannon’s story none of us could 
doubt that a snake of extraordinary size 
haunted the swamp. There were many 
speculations as to how it had got there, 
and Hemmerick’s statement that judging 
from its track the snake was of a kind un- 
known to him increased discussion. But 
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the negroes ni and around Corala were 
unanimous in believing it a snake-man. 

"Uncle Wally has the blacks so con- 
vinced there’s a snake-man loose that it 
wouldn’t take much to make them desert 
the county,” Peter told me, chuckling. 

"The old rascal’s simply working up 
their superstitions for his own profit,” I 
commented. "No doubt he’s selling them 
charms against snake-men.” 

"They’re looking up to Uncle Wally 
now, that's sure,” Peter said. "They act 
in as much awe of him as if he were the 
snake-man himself.” 

"They’ll get over it in a day or so. 
These superstitious scares of theirs don’t 
usually last long.” 

I proved a poor prophet, for on the 
next day came news that not only intensi- 
fied the terror of the negroes to an in- 
finitely greater degree, but alarmed the 
section's white inhabitants also. 

The great snake had appeared again at 
the farm of a negro named Cralley or 
Crallie, whose land was not far along the ' 
swamp’s edge from that of Williams. 
The snake had come this time not long 
after nightfall, Cralley himself being in 
Corala with a load of produce but his 
wife and little boy at home. 

Cralley had arrived home about ten to 
find the door barred and to hear his wife 
scream hysterically when he tried to open 
it. He had to smash down the door to 
get in and found her, with the child, in 
a state of terror approaching insanity. It 
had taken him most of the night to quiet 
her and find out what had happened. 

The woman, with the little boy, had 
gone into a small pasture between the 
house and swamp not long after night- 
fall, to bring in a two-weeks-old calf that 
had been tied there. They had untied it 
and were returning, the boy proudly lead- 
ing the little calf, when the woman had 
heard a strange rustling and turning 


around had seen the great snake writhing 
toward them from the swamp, its huge 
dark body moving with incredible speed 
and its terrible head slightly raised as it 
advanced. 

Screaming, she had grasped the child 
and run with it to the house. The snake 
had pursued and she had slammed the 
door almost in its jaws, piling table and 
chairs against it. It had remained outside 
the house for a little time, gliding around 
as though seeking entrance, and she heard 
its rustling crawl. 

'Then the sound ceased as though the 
snake were gliding away, and a minute 
later came a soft, strangled cry from the 
calf. She had not dared look out, but 
there had been no more sound of the 
snake’s presence. Yet she had been still 
too numbed with terror to admit Cralley 
when he arrived. Cralley had found the 
calf gone and the snake’s track leading 
into the swamp. 

W HEN Cralley came into Corala with 
this story, it aroused instant re- 
sponse. What had been before but a mat- 
ter of interest was now one of alarm. *1116 
huge snake must be hunted down before 
some child fell prey to it. Ross Sanders, 
Corala’s deputy sheriff, organized a party 
to penetrate the swamp in search of it. 

As the only hope of finding the snake 
in the big swamp would be by following 
its track, Peter Winton suggested that in 
such trailing the help of the experienced 
Hemmerick would be invaluable. Sanders 
agreed, and Peter and I drove out to 
Hemmerick’s place that afternoon, as the 
hunting-party was to start in the swamp 
on the next morning. 

We found Hemmerick’s rotting house 
silent, and while Peter knocked to rouse 
the scientist from his usual daytime 
slumber, I noticed in the stretch of mud 
between the house and the swamp some 
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tracks like those the great snake had left 
at Williams’ place. 

I was calling Peter’s attention to them 
when Hemmerick came to the door. 
"You’ve noticed those tracks already?’’ he 
said. "I’m certain they’re of the same big 
snake that was at Williams’ place. I wish 
I’d been here when they were made — 
three days ago I came in from the swamp 
at dawn to find the tracks had been made 
there in the night. And the next morn- 
ing when I came back there were more 
tracks — the big snake had been here again 
io the night!’’ 

"Why in the devil should it come 
here?’’ Peter said. "There’s nothing here 
for it to get — nothing but you, Hem- 
raerick.’’ 

"Maybe Hemmerick’s what it was 
after,” I said, smiling. "Uncle Wally 
would say that the snake-man’s coming 
here after Hemmerick in revenge for his 
capturing so many of the swamp’s 
snakes.” 

"But if it came twice, whatever its rea- 
son, it might come again,” Peter said. 
"Why not lie in wait here for it with 
guns?” 

Hemmerick shook his head. "That I 
wouldn’t allow,” hr said. "If that snake 
—any snake — were killed here, all snakes 
would avoid the place by their strange 
snake-instinct, which would make my 
work here hard.” 

"I suppose you’re right,” Peter said, 
"but we’ve got to get the creature some 
way. You haven’t heard of its latest ap- 
pearance.” 

Hemmerick was serious when he had 
heard of the great snake’s dreadful ap- 
pearance at Cralley’s farm. "Why, that’s 
terrible!” he exclaimed. "I’m glad you’re 
goii^ to hunt the thing down — I’ll be 
glad to help, for I’m keen to find out 
what kind of snake it really is.” 

"Well, I’ll be satisfied just to see the 


thing killed,” I told: him. "We’re meet- 
ing at seven in the morning at Cralley’s 
place — come in your swamp-clothes, of 
course.” 

'The next morning saw some fifteen or 
sixteen of us assembled at Cralley’s farm, 
Sanders heading our group. We were all 
in hip-boots and rough clothing and al- 
most all of us had shotguns. Hemmerick 
appeared shortly after Peter and I arrived, 
and we all tramped down to the swamp’s 
edge where the great snake’s groove-trail 
was still clearly visible in the soft slime. 
Cralley was with us, and so was Williams. 

We plunged into the swamp, and 
found the snake’s track plain enough for 
a time in the mud and slime. But as we 
went on into the depths of the swamp, 
pools of green water lay more frequent 
in our path and the trail was much harder 
to follow. Hemmerick found it several 
times when none of the rest of us could 
do so. 

H emmerick led the way, following 
the snake’s trail in toward the center 
of the swamp. 'Though the sun blazed in 
the heavens, the light in the swamp was 
dim and pale, so dense the choked 
tangled vegetation. Hemmerick proved 
experienced enough in swamp-work, and 
more than once he pointed out quicksands 
we had not recognized as such. 

By the afternoon we were well in to- 
ward the swamp’s center. Peter and I 
were already well winded, but the trail 
was becoming ever harder to follow. 
Hemmerick scrutinized every indi of 
solid ground in search of it. Now and 
then we encountered snakes of various 
kinds, rattlesnakes and moccasins among 
them, some of unusually large size. But 
the great snake none had glimpsed. 

At last even Hemmerick could follow 
the trail no farther. We stopped, knee- 
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cfeep in gjeen water, a sweating, baffied 
group, 

"Wcff, can't go no farther an this 
track,” Sanders said. "One’d think the 
snake was taking care to bide its trail.” 

"Sure is the hardest I’ve ever fol- 
Ibwed,” said Hemmerick. "The thing 
must have moved in the shallow water 
most of the time,” 

"We’ll go back out to the WilHaras 
ptace and try following it in from there,” 
Sanders decided, "It's an older trail there, 
but there's nothing to be gained hunting 
longer here.” 

We toiled out of the swamp and along 
k$ edge to Williams’ farm, and started 
on the great snake’s track there anew. 
This trail proved: as hard to follow as the 
ether, with the added handicap that in the 
several days that had elapsed since it had 
been made; raia had partly erased it 

Hemmerick again was the only one 
who could keep to the almost invisible 
trail. We plunged on after him, the rest 
of us having some difficulty at times in 
keeping up witli the swamp-toughened 
scientist. We were heading in toward the 
center again, apparently, the light around 
u» growing dimmer as the afternoon 
waned. At last, when the sun was setting 
and the swamp already darker, Hemmer- 
ick announced a^io that he could follow 
the trail no farther. 

"It’s too much for me,” he said. "I've 
trailed far smaller snakes than this one 
through worse swamps, but they weren’t 
so uncannily good m hiding their frail.” 

"Well, we’ve done what we can,” 
Sanders said. "I guess we’ll just have to 
give it up, and trust to the chance that 
some one will get the snake some time 
■when it emerges from the swamp.’* 

We tramped back out of the swamp 
for a second" time, to Williams’ place. 

had fallen by then and we found a 
knrt o# negroes in Williams^ yard who 


seemed -waiting for news of oetr bunt. 
Among these was Unde Wally. When 
they heard of our failure Unde Wally 
shook his head. 

"Can’t track down aiake-man — snake- 
man know nuff to hide bis trail, all 
right,” he said. "Nobody round heah 
smart nuflf to catch make-man.” 

"I’m inclined to think he’s right,” 
Hemmerick told us. "It was the toa^t- 
est frail I ever followed, and the ■worst of 
it is I've got more swamp-work to do fo- 
night." 

"Be careful in there,” Sanders fold hhn 
seriously. "I’d haite to be in that swamp 
alone, with that creature some-where la it.” 

"That doesn’t -worry me,” Hemmerick 
said, as he turned away, our party split- 
ting up by then. "I’ve met snakes as big 
or bigger than this one by night and had 
no trouble -with them.” 

As he swung off into the darkness, 
Peter shook his head. "Well, cursed if 
I’d hurry home simply to get into the 
swamp again. I had enough swamp today 
to last me for a longtime.” 

"Swamp’s a bad place when dere’s 
snake-man round,” Unde Wally said. 
"Dat man tliink he know all 'bout snakes, 
but when snake-man meet him some 
night he know different.” 

Unde Wally moved off mto the dark- 
ness too, and we saw that most erf" our 
party had already gone, the negroes dis- 
persing. Sanders and Peter and I bade 
Williams good-ni^t and started toward 
the road leading back to Corala. 

"Sure hate going back without a chance 
at that snake,” Sanders said when we 
reached the road. "I won’t feel ea^, 
knowing it’s still here in the swamp,” 

"There’s a chance we might find it at 
Hemmerick’ s place,” Peter told hico. "It 
came there twice in the night and mi^t 
come again.” He told Sanders about the 
tracks we had seen at the Drowl house, 
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"But Hemmerick said he’d not allow 
any one to lay for it or trj^ to kill it at his 
place, Peter,” I reminded him. Peter 
shook his head impatiently. 

"What if he did? — he’ll be gone into 
the swamp by the time we get there and 
it’s the best thing to get that creahire 
killed even if it does hamper Hemmer- 
ick’s work by making snakes avoid the 
place.” 

Sanders tliought, and then nodded. 
"It’s worth trying,” he .said, "Hemmerick 
won’t be there, and we can go before he 
comes back if the snalce doesn’t show 
up.” 

So instead of heading toward Corala 
we went along the swamp-road toward 
the north end. The moon had not yet 
risen and the swamp’s dark wall was 
hardly distinguishable in the darkness be- 
side us. Its rank odors seemed heavier at 
night than by day. 

W E CAME finally toward the old 
Drowl house. As we had expected, 
there was no spark of light from it, Hem- 
merick having already entered the swamp 
on his usual nightly quest for specimens. 
'The place was very silent, its odor of rot- 
ting wood mingling with the swamp’s 
breath. 

"All well,” Sanders said. "Door’s not 
locked, either — we can go right in.” 

"Be careful where you step,” Peter 
warned him as he opened the door. 
"Hemmeridc has some dozen cages of 
snakes in here.” 

We stepped up into the dark front 
room. 'The snaky odor was strong in the 
darkness and we heard from all about us 
a hissing and rustling that was blood- 
chilling. 

Sanders struck a match and the flame 
showed us the room as Peter and I had 
seen it before, with Hemmerick’s collec- 
tion of snakes all about us in their wire 
W. T.--4 


cages. Their unwinking eyes stared bead- 
ily at us in the light, some of them coiled 
and watching us with upraised heads. 

"Nice place,” grunted Sanders. "Move 
those cages away from the window at the 
swamp side, Peter — we can open it and 
watch the edge of the swamp from 
there.” 

While he lit matches, Peter and I 
shifted the cages with our gun-barrels to 
make a clear space by the window. We 
opened the window and drew up three of 
Hemmerick’s camp-chairs to it. 

In the darkness again as Sanders’ 
matches w’ent out, we could sit in the 
chairs and with gun-barrels resting on the 
edge of the open window could lock 
down on the slope of slimy mud that lay 
beneath, between the house and the dark 
swamp. The moon was rising now, show- 
ing this muddy space clearly. 

"This’ll do,” Sanders said. "If the 
snake comes out of the swamp again for 
whatever brought it before, we’ll see and 
can let it have it.” 

"We’d better do it or leave before 
Hemmerick gets back,” I warned, "for 
he’ll be pretty angry to find us here.” 

"Hemmerick will probably be in the 
swamp until morning,” Peter answered. 
"It’s not midnight yet.” 

After that we were silent, waiting. 

It was a strange wait, there in the dark- 
ness of the rotting house, watching the 
dark swamp and the stretch of moonlit 
mud that lay between house and s\>'amp. 
The only sounds, save when Sanders or 
Peter shifted restlessly, were the oc- 
casional rustling of the snakes in the cages 
about us. It was a spine-thrilling sound 
to us, sitting in darkness. 

Time passed silently, slowly, as we 
waited, the moon swinging higher. I felt 
my confidence in Peter’s plan on the 
wane. Why should the great snake ap- 
proach Hemmerick’s house again? Why 
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had it come before, even? Uncle Wally 
had said it was the snake-man coming to 
revenge on Hemmerick the swamp’s 
snakes he had captured, an explanation I 
smiled to remember. Yet I was puzzled 
as to what attraction drew the great snake 
to Hemmerick’s house. 

I pictured Hemmerick out in the dark 
swamp, searching for his specimens with 
patient obliviousness to discomfort and 
danger. Tliere was no movement in the 
swamp that I could see or hear, nor on 
the slimy shore beneath. Hours had 
passed. The moon had swung into the 
western quarter of the sky. 

Peter spoke, his voice low. *’If our 
snake doesn’t show up before long we’ll 
have no chance at him,” he said. ''Hem- 
merick will be back soon- — it’s near 
morning.” 

''We’ll v/ait a while longer,” Sanders 
answered, "though I don’t want Hem- 
mericic to find us here when he gets 
back.” 

We were silent again, watching, v/ait- 
ing. The occasional rustle of the reptiles 
in the cages v/as stUl the only sound. 
Time passed, and an almost impercepti- 
ble dulling of the moonlight showed that 
night would soon be over. 

We still stared out. There moved noth- 
ing in the dark swamp — but suddenly 
now there did move something! It was a 
dark shadow of something, advancing out 
of the swamp in soundless, gliding move- 
ment. 

I KNEW as Sanders and Peter straight- 
ened beside me that they too had seen. 
Our fingers were on our triggers as we 
raised our guns. And out of the sw'amp 
onto the moonlit mud between it and the 
house there writhed a huge dark snake- 
shape, gliding up toward the house with 
great snake-body and hideous head and 


red eyes clear in tire moonlight. The next 
instant we pressed on our triggers. 

The shattering roar of our guns split 
the night and we saw the great dark 
snake-body below coiling and flexing 
wildly, convulsively, then contracting and 
lying still. I cried out excitedly, and we 
leapt out tlirough the window and down 
to that dark mass. 

We bent over it and then there came a 
choking cry from Sanders, another from 
Peter. It was no snake-body that lay 
huddled there now but the body of a man, 
his rough dark clothing torn by our shots! 
He lay with body contracted terribly, and 
his face that showed pale and set in the 
moonlight was the face of Doctor John 
Hemmerick! 

"Hemmerick! Hemmerick! God, and a 
moment ago he was the great snake!” 
cried Peter. "A snalce-man — and we 
didn’t believe!” 

My brain seemed cracking. "Hemmer- 
ick the snake-man — the great snake! He 
told us he learned about snake-men in 
Africa, remember! He told us he’d 
learned the spells of the snake-men — and 

it was he in the swamp at night ” My 

voice choked into a whisper. 

"Listen to me, you two!” Sanders, 
swaying himself, had gripped our arms. 
"Hemmerick was no snake-man — there’s 
no such thing as a snake-man- — ^we killed 
Hemmerick by accident, do you under- 
stand? By accident!” 

His voice broke. "My God, they’d hold 
us all insane if we told. Hemmerick was 
shot by accident, do you hear?” 

"We understand — ^Hemmerick was 
shot accidentally, and there’s no such 
thing as a snake-man,” Peter managed to 
answer. "But when Hemmerick died the 
great snake died, and only we three will 
ever know that they died — together.” 



"Then a hideous thing came to 
pass, for the headless body 
reared up from the sand and stag- 
gered away in awful flight." 


By ROBERT E. HOWARD 


A shtiddery story of weird monstrosities 
in the underground crypts of T sotha-lanti 
the magician — a tale of eery powers and 
red battle 


1 

They trapped the Lion on Shamu’s plain ; 
They weighted his limbs with an iron chain ; 
They cried aloud in the trumpet-blast, 

They cried, "The Lion is caged at last!” 

Wo to the cities of river and plain 
If ever the Lion stalks again I 

—Old Ballad. 

T he roar of battle had died away; 
the shout of victory mingled with 
the cries of the dying. Like gay- 
hued leaves after an autumn storm, the 
fallen littered tlie plain; the sinking sun 
shimmered on burnished helmets, gilt- 
worked mail, silver breastplates, broken 


swords, and the heavy regal folds of silk- 
en standards, overthrown in pools of 
curdling crimson. In silent heaps lay war- 
horses and their steel-clad riders, flowing 
manes and blowing plumes stained alike 
in the red tide. About them and among 
them, like the drift of a storm, were 
strewn slashed and trampled bodies in 
steel caps and leather jerkins — archers 
and pikemen. 

The oliphants sounded a fanfare of 
triumph all over the plain, and the hoofs 
of the victors crunched in the breasts of 
the vanquished as all the straggling, shin- 
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ing lines converged inward like the spokes 
of a glittering wheel, to the spot where 
the last survivor still waged unequal 
strife. 

That day Conan, king of Aquilonia, 
had seen the pick of his chivalry cut to 
pieces, smashed and hammered to bits, 
and swept into eternity. With five thou- 
sand knights he had crossed the south- 
eastern border of Aquilonia and ridden 
into the grassy meadowlands of Ophir, to 
find his former ally. King Amalrus of 
Ophir, drawn up against him with the 
hosts of Strabonus, king of Koth. Too 
late he had seen the trap. All that a 
man might do he had done with his five 
thousand cavalrymen against the thirty 
thousand knights, arcliers and spearmen 
of the conspirators. 

Without bowmen or infantry, he had 
hurled his armored horsemen against the 
oncoming host, had seen the knights of 
his foes in their shining mail go down 
before his lances, had torn the opposing 
center to bits, driving the riven ranks 
headlong before him, only to find him- 
self caught in a vise as the untouched 
wings closed in. Strabonus’ Shemitish 
bowmen had wrought havoc among his 
knights, feathering them with shafts that 
found every crevice in their armor, shoot- 
ing down the horses, the Kothian pike- 
men rushing in to spear the fallen riders. 
The mailed lancers of the routed center 
had re-formed, reinforced by the riders 
from the wings, and had charged again 
and again, sweeping the field by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

The Aquilonians had not fled; they 
had died on the field, and of the five 
thousand knights who had followed 
Conan southward, not one left the plain 
of Shamu alive. And now the king him- 
self stood at bay among the slashed bodies 
of his house-troops, his back against a 
heap of dead horses and men. Ophirean 


knights in gilded mail leaped their horses 
over mounds of corpses to slash at the 
soUtary figure; squat Shemites with blue- 
biack beards, and dark-faced Kothian 
knights ringed him on foot. The clangor 
of steel rose deafcningly; the black- 
mailed figure of the western king loomed 
among his swarming foes, dealing blows 
like a butcher wielding a great cleaver. 
Riderless horses raced down the field; 
about his iron-clad feet grew a ring of 
mangled corpses. His attackers drew back 
from his desperate savagery, panting and 
livid. 

Now through the yelling, cursing lines 
rode the lords of the conquerors — Strab- 
onus, with his broad dark face and crafty 
eyes; Amalrus, slender, fastidious, treach- 
erous, dangerous as a cobra; and the lean 
vulture Tsotha-lanti, clad only in silken 
robes, his great black eyes glittering from 
a face that was like that of a bird of prey. 
Of this Kothian wizard dark tales were 
told; tousle-headed women in northern 
and western villages frightened diildren 
with his name, and rebellious slaves were 
brought to abased submission quicker 
than by the lash, with the threat of being 
sold to him. Men said that he had a 
whole library of dark works bound in 
skin flayed from living human victims, 
and that in nameless pits below the hill 
whereon his palace sat, he trafficked with 
the powers of darkness, trading scream- 
ing girl slaves for unholy secrets. He 
was the real ruler of Koth. 

Now he grinned bleakly as the kings 
reined back a safe distance from the grim 
iron-clad figure looming among the dead. 
Before the savage blue eyes blazing mur- 
derously from beneath the crested, dented 
helmet, the boldest shrank. Conan’s dark 
scarred face was darker yet with passion; 
his black armor was hacked to tatters and 
splashed with blood; his great sword red 
to the cross-piece. In this stress all the 
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veneer of civilization had faded; it was a 
barbarian who faced his conquerors. Con- 
an was a Cimmerian by birth, one of those 
fierce moody hillmen who dwelt in their 
gloomy, cloudy land in the north. His 
saga, which had led him to tlie tlirone of 
Aquilonia, was the basis of a whole cycle 
of hero-tales. 

S o NOW the kings kept their distance, 
and Strabonus called on his Shemitish 
archers to loose their arrows at his foe 
from a distance; his captains had fallen 
like ripe grain before the Cimmerian’s 
broadsword, and Strabonus, penurious of 
his knights as of his coins, was frothing 
with fury. But Tsotha shook his head. 
"Take him alive.” 

"Easy to say!” snarled Strabonus, un- 
easy lest in some way the black-mailed 
giant might hew a path to them through 
the spears. "Who can take a man-eating 
tiger alive? By Ishtar, his heel is on the 
necks of my finest swordsmen! It took 
seven years and stacks of gold to train 
each, and there they lie, so much kite’s 
meat. Arrows, I say!” 

"Again, nay!” snapped Tsotha, swing- 
ing down from his horse. He laughed 
coldly. "Have you not learned by this 
time that my brain is mightier than any 
sword?” 

He passed through the lines of the 
pikemen, and the giants in their steel caps 
and mail brigandincs shrank back fear- 
fully, lest they so much as toucli the skirts 
of his robe. Nor were the plumed knights 
slower in making room for him. He 
stepped over the corpses and came face 
to face with the grim king. The hosts 
watched in tense silence, holding their 
breath. The black-armored figure loomed 
in terrible menace over the lean, silk-robed 
shape, the notched, dripping sword hov- 
ering on high. 

"I offer you life, Conan,” said Tsotha, 


a cruel mirth bubbling at the back of his 
voice. 

"I give you death, wizard,” snarled 
the king, and backed by iron muscles and 
ferocious hate the great sword swung in 
a stroke meant to shear Tsotha’s lean torso 
in half. But even as the hosts cried out, 
tlie wizard stepped in, too quick for the 
eye to follow, and apparently merely laid 
an open hand on Conan’s left forearm, 
from the rigid muscles of which the mail 
had been hacked away. The whistling 
blade veered from its arc and the mailed 
giant crashed heavily to earth, to lie mo- 
tionless. Tsotha laughed silently. 

"Take him up and fear not; the lion’s 
fangs are drawn.” 

The kings reined in and gazed in awe 
at the fallen lion. Conan lay stiffly, like 
a dead man, but his eyes glared up at 
them, wide open, and blazing with help- 
less fury. 

"What have you done to him?” asked 
Amalrus uneasily. 

Tsotha displayed a broad ring of cu- 
rious design on his finger. He pressed 
his fingers together and on the inner side 
of the ring a tiny steel fang darted out 
like a snake’s tongue. 

"It is steeped in the juice of the purple 
lotus which grows in the ghost-haunted 
swamps of southern Stygia,” said the 
magician. "Its touch produces temporary 
paralysis. Put him in chains and lay him 
in a chariot. 'The sim sets and it is time 
we were on the road for Khorshemish.” 

Strabonus turned to his general Ar- 
banus. 

"We return to Khorshemish with the 
wounded. Only a troop of the royal cav- 
alry will accompany us. Your orders are 
to march at dawn to the Aquilonian bor- 
der, and invest the city of Shamar. 'The 
Ophireans will supply you with food 
along tlie march. We will rejoin you as 
soon as possible, with reinforcements.” 
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So the host, with its steel-sheathed 
knights, its pikemen and archers and 
camp-servants, went into camp in the 
meadowlands near the battlefield. And 
through the starry night the two kings 
and the sorcerer who was greater than any 
king rode to the capital of Strabonus, in 
the midst of the glittering palace troop, 
and accompanied by a long line of char- 
iots, loaded with the wounded. In one of 
these chariots lay Conan, king of Aqui- 
lonia, weighted with chains, the tang of 
defeat in his mouth, the blind fury of a 
trapped tiger in his soul. 

The poison which had frozen his 
mighty limbs to helplessness had not par- 
alyzed his brain. As the chariot in which 
he lay rumbled over the meadowlands, his 
mind revol ved maddeningly about his de- 
feat. Amalrus had sent an emissary im- 
ploring aid against Strabonus, who, he 
said, was ravaging his western domain, 
which lay like a tapering wedge between 
the border of Aquilonia and the vast 
southern kingdom of Koth. He asked 
only a thousand horsemen and the pres- 
ence of Conan, to hearten his demoralized 
subjects. Conan now blasphemed men- 
tally. In Jiis generosity he had come with 
five times the number the treacherous 
monarch had asked. In good faith he 
had ridden into Ophir, and had been con- 
fronted by the supposed rivals allied 
against him. It spoke significantly of his 
prowess that they had brought up a whole 
host to trap him and his five thousand. 

A red cloud veiled his vision; his veins 
swelled with fury and in his temples a 
pulse throbbed maddeningly. In all his 
life he had never known greater and 
more helpless wrath. In swift-moving 
scenes the pageant of his life passed *.eet- 
ingly before his mental eye — a panorama 
wherein moved shadowy figures which 
were himself, in many guises and condi- 
tions — a skin-clad barbarian; a merce- 


nary swordsman in homed helmet and 
scale-mail corselet; a corsair in a diagon- 
prowed galley that trailed a crimson wake 
of blood and pillage along southern 
coasts; a captain of hosts in burnished 
steel, on a rearing black charger; a king 
on a golden throne with the lion banner 
flowing above, and throngs of gay-hued 
courtiers and ladies on their knees. But 
always the jouncing and rumbling of the 
chariot brought his thoughts back to re- 
volve with maddening monotony about 
the treachery of Amalms and the sorcery 
of Tsotha. The veins nearly burst in his 
temples and the cries of the wounded in 
the chariots filled him with ferocious sat- 
isfaction. 

B efore midnight they crossed the 
Ophirean border and at dawn the 
spires of Khorshemish stood up gleam-, 
ing and rose-tinted on the southeastern 
horizon, the slim towers overawed by the 
grim scarlet citadel that at a distance 
was like a splash of bright blood in the 
sky. That was the castle of Tsotha. Only 
one narrow street, paved with marble and 
guarded by heavy iron gates, led up to it, 
where it crov/ned the hill dominating the 
city. The sides of that hill were too sheer 
to be climbed elsewhere. From the walls 
of the citadel one could look down on the 
broad white streets of the city, on minaret- 
ted mosques, shops, temples, mansions, 
and markets. One could look down, too, 
on the palaces of the king, set in broad 
gardens, high-walled, luxurious riots of 
fruit trees and blossoms, through which 
artificial streams murmured, and silvery 
fountains rippled incessantly. Over all 
brooded the citadel, like a condor stoop- 
ing above its prey, intent on its own dark 
meditations. 

The mighty gates between the huge 
towers of the outer wall clanged open, 
and the king rode into his capital be- 
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tween lines of glittering spearmen, while 
fifty trumpets pealed salute. But no 
throngs swarmed the white-paved streets 
to fling roses before the conqueror’s hoofs. 
Strabonus had raced ahead of news of the 
battle, and the people, just rousing to the 
occupations of the day, gaped to see their 
king returning with a small retinue, and 
were in doubt as to whether it portended 
victory or defeat. 

Conan, life sluggishly moving in his 
veins again, craned his neck from the 
chariot floor to view the wonders of this 
city which men called the Queen of the 
South. He had thought to ride some day 
through these golden-chased gates at the 
head of his steel-clad squadrons, with the 
great lion banner flowing over his hel- 
meted head. Instead he entered in chains, 
stripped of his armor, and thrown like a 
captive slave on the bronze floor of his 
conqueror’s chariot. A wayward devilish 
mirth of mockery rose above his fury, but 
to the nervous soldiers who drove the 
chariot his laughter sounded like the mut- 
tering of a rousing lion. 

2 

Gleaming shell of an outworn lie; fable of Right 
divine — • 

You gained your crowns by heritage, but Blood 
was the price of mine. 

The throne that I won by blood and sweat, by 
Crom, I will not sell 

For promise of valleys filled with gold, or threat 
of the Halls of Hell! 

— The Road of Kings. 

I N THE citadel, in a chamber with a 
domed ceiling of carven jet, and the 
fretted arches of doorways glimmering 
with strange dark jewels, a strange con- 
clave came to pass. Conan of Aquilonia, 
blood from unbandaged wounds caking 
his huge limbs, faced his captors. On 
either side of him stood a dozen black 
giants, grasping their long-shafted axes. 
In front of him stood Tsotha, and on 


divans lounged Strabonus and Amalrus 
in their silks and gold, gleaming with 
jewels, naked slave-boys beside them pour- 
ing wine into cups carved of a single sap- 
phire. In strong contrast stood Conan, 
grim, blood-stained, naked but for a loin- 
cloth, shackles on his mighty limbs, his 
blue eyes blazing beneath the tangled 
black mane that fell over his low broad 
forehead. He dominated the scene, turn- 
ing to tinsel the pomp of the conquerors 
by the sheer vitality of his elemental 
personality, and the kings in their pride 
and splendor were aware of it each in his 
secret heart, and were not at ease. Only 
Tsotha was not disturbed. 

"Our desires are quickly spoken, king 
of Aquilonia,” said Tsotha. "It is our 
wish to extend our empire.” 

"And so you want to swine my king- 
dom,” rasped Conan. 

"What are you but an adventurer, seiz- 
ing a crown to which you had no more 
claim than any other wandering barba- 
rian?” parried Amalrus. "We are pre- 
pared to offer you suitable compensa- 
tion ” 

"Compensation?” It was a gust of 
deep laughter from Conan’s mighty chest. 
"The price of infamy and treachery! I 
am a barbarian, so I shall sell my king- 
dom and its people for life and your 
filthy gold? Ha! How did you come to 
your crown, you and that black-faced pig 
beside you? Your fathers did the fighting 
and the suffering, and handed their 
crowns to you on golden platters. What 
you inherited without lifting a finger — ■ 
except to poison a few brothers — I fought 
for. 

"You sit on satin and guzzle wine the 
people sweat for, and talk of divine rights 
of sovereignty — bah! I climbed out of 
the abyss of naked barbarism to the throne 
and in that climb I spilt my blood as free- 
ly as I spilt that of others. If either of us 
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has the right to rule men, by Crom, it 
is I! How have you proved yourself my 
superior? 

"I found Aquilonia in the grip of a 
pig like you — one who traced his geneal- 
ogy for a thousand years. The land was 
torn with the wars of the barons, and 
the people cried out under suppression 
and taxation. Today no Aquilonian noble 
dares maltreat the humblest of my sub- 
jects, and the taxes of the people are 
lighter than anywhere else in the world. 

"What of you? Your brother, Amalrus, 
holds the eastern half of your kingdom 
and defies you. And you, Strabonus, your 
soldiers are even now besieging castles 
of a dozen or more rebellious barons. 
The people of both your kingdoms are 
crushed into the earth by tyrannous taxes 
and levies. And you would loot mine — 
ha! Free my hands and I’ll varnish this 
floor with your brains!" 

Tsotha grinned bleakly to see the rage 
of his kingly companions. 

"All this, truthful though it be, is be- 
side the point. Our plans are no concern 
of yours. Your responsibility is at an 
end when you sign this parchment, which 
is an abdication in favor of Prince Arpello 
of Pellia. We will give you arms and 
horse, and five thousand golden lunas, 
and escort you to tlie eastern frontier.” 

"Setting me adrift where I was when I 
rode into Aquilonia to take service in her 
armies, except with the added burden of 
a traitor’s name!” Conan’s laugh was 
like the deep short bark of a timber wolf. 
"Arpello, eh? I’ve had suspicions of that 
butcher of Pellia. Can you not even steal 
and pillage frankly and honestly, but you 
must have an excuse, however thin? Ar- 
pello claims a trace of royal blood; so you 
use him as an excuse for theft, and a 
satrap to rule through! I’ll see you in 
hell first.” 

"You’re a fool!” exclaimed Amalrus. 


"You are in our hands, and we can take 
both crown and life at our pleasure!” 

Conan’s answer was neitlier kingly nor 
dignified, but characteristically instinctive 
in the man, whose barbaric nature had 
never been submerged in his adopted cul- 
ture. He spat full in Amalrus’ eyes. 'The 
king of Ophir leaped up with a scream 
of outraged fury, groping for his slender 
sword. Drawing it, he rushed at the 
Gmmerian, but Tsotha intervened. 

"Wait, your majesty; this man is my 
prisoner.” 

"Aside, wizard!” shrieked Amalrus, 
maddened by the glare in the Cimmer- 
ian’s blue eyes. 

"Back, I say!” roared Tsotha, roused 
to awesome wrath. His lean hand came 
from his sleeve and cast a shower of dust 
into the Ophirean’s contorted face. Amal- 
rus cried out and staggered back, clutch- 
ing at his eyes, the sword falling from his 
hand. He dropped limply on the divan, 
while the Kothian guards looked on stol- 
idly and King Strabonus hurriedly gulped 
another goblet of wine, holding it with 
hands that trembled. Amalrus lowered 
hvs hands and shook his head violently, 
intelligence slowly sifting back into his 
gray eyes. 

"I went blind,” he growled. "What 
did you do to me, wizard?” 

"Merely a gesture to convince you who 
was the real master,” snapped Tsotha, the 
mask of his formal pretense dropped, re- 
vealing the naked evil personality of the 
man. "Strabonus has learned his lesson 
— let you learn yours. It was but a dust I 
found in a Stygian tomb which I flung 
into your eyes — if I brush out their sight 
again, I will leave you to grope in dark- 
ness for the rest of your life.” 

Amalrus shrugged his shoulders, 
smiled whimsically and reached for a gob- 
let, dissembling his fear and fury. A 
polished diplomat, he was quick to re- 
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gain his poise. Tsotha turned to Conan, 
■who had stood imperturbably during the 
episode. At the wizard’s gesture, the 
blacks laid hold of their prisoner and 
marched him behind Tsotha, who led the 
way out of the chamber through an arched 
doorway into a winding corridor, whose 
floor was of many-hued mosaics, whose 
walls were inlaid with gold tissue and sil- 
ver chasing, and from whose fretted 
arched ceiling swung golden censers, fill- 
ing the corridor with dreamy perfumed 
clouds. They turned down a smaller cor- 
ridor, done in jet and black jade, gloomy 
and awful, which ended at a brass door, 
over whose arch a human skull grinned 
horrifically. At this door stood a fat re- 
pellent figure, dangling a bunch of keys 
— ^Tsotha’s chief eunuch, Shukeli, of 
whom grisly tales were whispered — a 
man with whom a bestial lust for torture 
took the place of normal human passions. 

T he brass door let onto a narrow stair 
that seemed to wind down into the 
very bowels of the hill on which the cita- 
del stood. Down these stairs went the 
band, to halt at last at an iron door, the 
strength of which seemed unnecessary. 
Evidently it did not open on outer air, yet 
it was built as if to withstand the batter- 
ing of mangonels and rams. Shukeli 
opened it, and as he swung back the pon- 
derous portal, Conan noted the evident 
uneasiness among the black giants who 
guarded him; nor did Shukeli seem al- 
togetlier devoid of nervousness as he 
peered into the darkness beyond. Inside 
the great door there was a second barrier, 
composed of great steel bars. It was fas- 
tened by an ingenious bolt which had 
no lock and could be worked only from 
the outside; this bolt shot back, the grille 
slid into the wall. They passed through, 
into a broad corridor, the floor, walls and 
ardied ceiling of which seemed to be cut 


out of solid stone. Conan knew he was 
far underground, even below the hill it- 
self. The darkness pressed in on the 
guardsmen’s torches like a sentient, ani- 
mate thing. 

They made tfie king fast to a ring in 
the stone wall. Above his head in a niche 
in the wall they placed a torch, so that 
he stood in a dim semicircle of light. The 
blacks were anxious to be gone; they mut- 
tered among themselves, and cast fearful 
glances at the darkness. Tsotha motioned 
them out, and tliey filed through the door 
in stumbling haste, .as if fearing the dark- 
ness might take tangible form and spring 
upon their backs. Tsotha turned toward 
Conan, and the king noticed uneasily that 
the wizard’s eyes shone in the semi-dark- 
ness, and that his teeth much resembled 
the fangs of a wolf, gleaming whitely in 
the shadows. 

"And so, farewell, barbarian," mocked 
the sorcerer. "I must ride to Shamar, and 
the siege. In ten days I will be in your 
palace in Tamar, with my warriors. What 
word from you shall I say to your women, 
before I flay their dainty skins for scrolls 
whereon to chronicle the triumphs of 
Tsotha-lanti?” 

Conan answered with a searing Cim- 
merian curse tliat would have burst the 
very eardrums of an ordinary man, and 
Tsotlia laughed thinly and withdrew. 
Conan had a glimpse of his vulture- like 
figure through the thick-set bars, as he 
slid home the grate; then the hea'vy outer 
door clanged, and silence fell like a pall. 

3 

The Lion strode through the halls of Hell ; 

Across his path grim shadows fell 

Of many a mowing, nameless shape — 

Monsters with dripping jaws agape. 

The darkness shuddered with scream and yell 

When the Lion stalked througli the halls of 
Hell. 


—Old Ballad. 
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K ing conan tested the ring in the wall 
and the drain that bound him. His 
limbs were free, but he knew that his 
shackles were beyond even his iron 
strength. The links of the chain were as 
thick as his thumb and were fastened to 
a band of steel about his waist, a band 
broad as his hand and half an inch thick. 
The sheer weight of his shackles would 
have slain a lesser man with exhaustion. 
The locks that held band and chain were 
massive aflFairs that a sledge-hammer 
could hardly have dinted. As for the 
ring, evidently it went clear through the 
wall and was clinched on the other side. 

Conan cursed and panic surged through 
him as he glared into the darkness that 
pressed against the half-circle of light. 
All the superstitious dread of the bar- 
barian slept in his soul, untouched by 
civilized logic. His primitive imagina- 
tion peopled the subterranean darkness 
with grisly shapes. Besides, his reason 
told him that he had not been placed 
there merely for confinement. His captors 
had no reason to spare him. He had been 
placed in these pits for a definite doom. 
He cur.sed himself for his refusal of their 
offer, even while his stubborn manhood 
revolted at the thought, and he knew that 
were he taken forth and given another 
chance, his reply would be the same. He 
would not sell his subjects to the butcher. 
And yet it had been with no thought of 
any one’s gain but his own that he had 
seized the kingdom originally. Thus 
subtly does the instinct of sovereign re- 
sponsibility enter even a red-handed plun- 
derer sometimes. 

Conan drought of Tsotha’s last abomi- 
nable threat, and groaned in sick fury, 

- knowing it was no idle boast. Men and 
women were to the wizard no more than 
tlie writhing insect is to the scientist. Soft 
white hands that had caressed him, red 
lips that had been pressed to his, dainty 


white bosoms that had quivered to his 
hot fierce kisses, to be stripped of their 
delicate skin, white as ivory and pink as 
young petals — from Conan’s lips burst a 
yell so frightful and inhuman in its mad 
fury that a listener would have stared in 
horror to know that it came from a human 
throat. 

The shuddering echoes made him start 
and brought back his own situation vivid- 
ly to the king. He glared f earsomely at the 
outer gloom, and thought of all the grisly 
tales he had heard of Tsotha’s necroman- 
tic cruelty, and it was with an icy sensa- 
tion down his spine that he realized that 
these must be the very Halls of Horror 
named in shuddering legendry, the tun- 
nels and dungeons wherein Tsotha per- 
formed horrible experiments with beings 
human, bestial, and, it was whispered, de- 
moniac, tampering blasphemously with 
the naked basic elements of life itself. 
Rumor said that the mad poet Rinaldo 
had visited tliese pits, and been shown 
horrors by the wizard, and that the name- 
less monstrosities of which he hinted in 
his awful poem. The Song of the Pit, 
were no mere fantasies of a disordered 
brain. That brain had crashed to dust 
beneath Conan’s battle-ax on the night 
the king had fought for his life with the 
assassins the mad rimer had led into the 
betrayed palace, but the shuddersome 
words of that grisly song still rang in the 
king’s ears as he stood there in his chains. 

Even with the thought the Cimmerian 
was frozen by a soft rustling sound, blood- 
freezing in its implication. He tensed in 
an attitude of listening, painful in its in- 
tensity. An icy hand stroked his spine. 
It was the unmistakable sovmd of pliant 
scales slithering softly over stone. Cold 
sweat beaded his skin, as beyond the ring 
of dim light he saw a vague aind colossal 
form, awful even in its indistinctness. It 
reared upri^t, swaying slightly, and yel- 
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low eyes burned icily on him from the 
shadows. Slowly a huge, hideous, wedge- 
shaped head took form before his dilated 
eyes, and from the darkness oozed, in 
flowing scaly coils, the ultimate horror of 
reptilian development. 

It was a snake that dwarfed all Conan’s 
previous ideas of snakes. Eighty feet it 
stretched from its pointed tail to its tri- 
angular head, which was bigger than that 
of a horse. In the dim light its scales 
glistened coldly, white as hoar-frost. Sure- 
ly this reptile was one born aiid grown in 
darkness, yet its eyes were full of evil 
and sure sight. It looped its titan coils 
in front of the captive, and the great head 
on the arching neck swayed a matter of 
inches from his face. Its forked tongue 
almost brushed his lips as it darted in and 
out, and its fetid odor made his senses 
reel with nausea. The great yellow eyes 
burned into his, and Conan gave back 
the glare of a trapped wolf. He fought 
frenziedly against the mad impulse to 
grasp the great arching neck in his tear- 
ing hands. Strong beyond the compre- 
hension of civilized man, he had broken 
tlie neck of a python in a fiendish battle 
on the Stygian coast, in his corsair days. 
But this reptile was venomous; he saw 
the great fangs, a foot long, curved like 
simitars. From them dripped a colorless 
Equid that he instinctively knew was 
death. He might conceivably crush that 
wedge-shaped skull with a desperate 
clenched fist, but he knew that at his first 
hint of movement, the monster would 
strike like lightning. 

I T WAS not because of any logical rea- 
soning process that Conan remained 
motionless, since reason might have told 
him — since he was doomed anyway — to 
goad the snake into striking and get it 
over with; it was the blind black instinct 
of self-preservation that held him rigid as 


a statue blasted out of iron. Now the 
great barrel reared up and the head was 
poised high above his own, as the mon- 
ster investigated the torch. A drop of 
venom fell on his naked thigh, and the 
feel of it was like a white-hot dagger 
driven into his flesh. Red jets of agony 
shot through Conan’s brain, yet he held 
himself immovable; not by the twitching 
of a muscle or the flicker of an eyelash 
did he betray the pain of the hurt that 
left a scar he bore to the day of his death. 

The serpent swayed above him, as if 
seeking to ascertain whether there were 
in truth life in this figure which stood so 
death-like still. Then suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, the outer door, all but invisible in 
the shadows, clanged stridently. The ser- 
pent, suspicious as all its kind, whipped 
about witli a quickness incredible for its 
bulk, and vanished witli a long-drawn 
slithering down the corridor. The door 
swung open and remained open. The 
grille was withdrawn and a huge dark 
figure was framed in the glow of torches 
outside. The figure glided in, pulling the 
grille partly to behind it, leaving the bolt 
poised. As it moved into the light of the 
torch over Conan’s head, the king saw 
that it was a gigantic black man, stark 
naked, bearing in one hand a huge sword 
and in the other a bunch of keys. The 
black spoke in a sea-coast dialect, and 
Conan replied; he had learned the jargon 
while a corsair on tlie coasts of Cush. 

"Long have I wished to meet you, 
Amra,’’ the black gave Conan the name 
by which the Cimmerian had been know’n 
to tlie Cushites in his piratical days — 
Amra, the Lion. 'Hie slave’s woolly skull 
split in an animal-like grin, showing 
white tusks, but his eyes glinted redly in 
the torchlight. "I have dared much for 
this meeting. Look! The keys to your 
chains! I stole them from Shukeli. What 
will you give me for them.^’’ 
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He dangled die keys in front of 
Conan’s eyes. 

"Ten thousand golden lunas,” an- 
swered the king quickly, new hope surg- 
ing fiercely in his breast. 

"Not enough!” cried the black, a fe- 
rocious exultation shining on his dbon 
countenance. "Not enough for the risks 
I take. Tsotha’s pets might come out of 
the dark and eat me, and if Shukell finds 
out I stole his keys, he’ll hang me up by 
my — well, what will you give me?” 

"Fifteen thousand lunas and a palace 
in Poitain,” offered the king. 

The black yelled and stamped in a 
frenzy of barbaric gratification. 

"More!” he cried. "Offer me more! 
What will you give me?” 

"You black dog!” a red mist of fury 
swept across Conan’s eyes. "Were I free 
I’d give you a broken back! Did Shukeli 
send you here to mock me?” 

"Shukeli knows nothing of my coming, 
white man,” answered the black, craning 
his thick neck to peer into Conan’s sav- 
age eyes. "I know you from of old, since 
tlie days when I was a chief among a free 
people, before the Stygians took me and 
sold me into the north. Do you not re- 
member the sack of Abombi, when your 
sea-wolves swarmed in? Before the pal- 
ace of King Ajaga you slew a chief and a 
chief fled from you. It was my brother 
who died; it was I who fled. I demand 
of you a blood-price, Amra!” 

"Free me and I’ll pay you your weight 
in gold pieces,” growled Conan. 

The red eyes glittered, the white teeth 
flashed v/olfishly in the torchlight. 

"Aye, you white dog, you are like all 
your race; but to a black man gold can 
never pay for blood. The price I ask is 
— ^your head!” 

The word was a maniacal shriek that 
sent the echoes shivering. Conan tensed, 
unconsciously straining against his shack- 


les in his abhorrence of dying like a sheep; 
then he was frozen by a greater horror. 
Over the black’s shoulder he saw a vague 
horrific form swaying in the darkness. 

"Tsotha will never know!” laughed 
the black fiendishly, too engrossed in his 
gloating triumph to take heed of any- 
thing else, too drunk with hate to know 
that Death swayed behind his shoulder. 
"He will not come into the vaults until 
the demons have torn your bones from 
their chains. I will have your head, 
Amra!” 

He braced his knotted legs like ebon 
columns and swung up the massive sword 
in both hands, his great black muscles 
rolling and cracking in the torchlight. 
And at that instant the titanic shadow be- 
hind him darted down and out, and the 
wedge-shaped head smote with en impact 
that re-echoed down the tunnels. Not a 
sound came from the thick blubbery lips 
that flew wide in fleeting agony. With 
the thud of the stroke, Conan saw the life 
go out of the wide black eyes with the 
suddenness of a candle blown out. 'The 
blow knocked the grtat black body clear 
across the corridor, and horribly the gi- 
gantic sinuous shape whipped around it in 
glistening coils that hid it from view, and 
the snap and splintering of bones came 
plainly to Conan’s ears. Then some- 
thing made his heart leap madly. The 
sword and the keys had flown from the 
black’s hands to crush and jangle on the 
stone — and the keys lay almost at the 
king’s feet. 

He tried to bend to them, but the chain 
was too short; almost suffocated by the 
mad pounding of his heart, he slipped 
one foot from its sandal, and gripped 
them with his toes; drawing his foot up, 
he grasped them fiercely, bardy stifling 
the yell of ferocious exultation that rose 
instinctively to his lips. 

An instant’s fumbling with the huge 
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locks and he was free. He caught up the 
fallen sword and glared about. Only 
empty darkness met his eyes, into which 
the serpent had dragged a mangled, tat- 
tered object that only faintly resembled a 
human body. Conan turned to the open 
door. A few quick strides brought him 
to the threshold — a squeal of high-pitched 
laughter shrilled through the vaults, and 
the grille shot home under his very fin- 
gers, the bolt crashed down. Through 
the bars peered a face like a fiendishly 
mocking carven gargoyle — Shukeli the 
eunuch, who had followed his stolen keys. 
Surely he did not, in his gloating, see the 
sword in the prisoner’s hand. With a 
terrible curse Conan struck as a cobra 
strikes; the great blade hissed between 
tlie bars and Shukeli’s laughter broke in 
a death-scream. The fat eunuch bent at 
the middle, as if bowing. to his killer, and 
crumpled like tallow, his pudgy hands 
clutching vainly at his spilling entrails. 

Conan snarled in savage satisfaction; 
but he was still a prisoner. His keys were 
futile against the bolt which could be 
worked only from the outside. His ex- 
perienced touch told him the bars were 
hard as the sword; an attempt to hew his 
way to freedom would only splinter his 
one weapon. Yet he found dents on 
those adamantine bars, like tlie marks of 
incredible fangs, and wondered with an 
involuntary shudder what nameless mon- 
sters had assailed the barriers so terribly. 
Regardless, there was but one thing for 
him to do, and that was to seek some 
other outlet. Taking the torch from the 
niche, he set off down the corridor, sword 
in hand. He saw no sign of the serpent 
or its victim, only a great smear of blood 
on the stone floor. 

D arkness stalked on noiseless feet 
about him, scarcely driven back by 
h:s flickering torch. On either hand he 


saw dark openings, but he kept to the 
main corridor, watching the floor ahead 
of him carefully, lest he fall into some 
pit. And suddenly he heard the sound of 
a woman, weeping piteously. Another 
of Tsotha’s victims, he thought, cursing 
the wizard anew, and turning aside, fol- 
lowed the sound down a smaller tunnel, 
dank and damp. 

The weeping grew nearer as he ad- 
vanced, and lifting his torch, he made out 
a vague shape in the shadows. Stepping 
closer, he halted in sudden horror at the 
anthropomorphic bulk which sprawled 
before him. Its unstable outlines some- 
what suggested an octopus, but its mal- 
formed tentacles were too short for its 
size, and its substance was a quaking, jelly- 
like stuff which made him physically sick 
to look at. From among this loathsome 
gelid mass reared up a frog-like head, and 
he was frozen with nauseated horror to 
realize that the sound of weeping was 
coming from those obscene blubbery lips. 
The noise changed to an abominable 
high-pitched tittering as the great unstable 
eyes of the monstrosity rested on him, 
and it hitched its quaking bulk toward 
him. He backed away and fled up the 
tunnel, not trusting his sword. The crea- 
ture might be composed of terrestrial mat- 
ter, but it shook his very soul to look 
upon it, and he doubted tlie power of 
man-made weapons to harm it. For a 
short distance he heard it flopping and 
floundering after him, screaming with 
horrible laughter. The unmistakably 
human note in its mirth almost staggered 
his reason. It was exactly such laughter 
as he had heard bubble obscenely from 
the fat lips of the salacious women of 
Shadizar, City of Wickedness, when cap- 
tive girls were stripped naked on the pub- 
lic auction block. By what hellish arts 
had Tsotha brought this unnatural being 
into life? . Conan felt vaguely that he had 
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looked on blasphemy against the eternal 
laws of nature. 

He ran toward the main corridor, but 
before he reached it he crossed a sort of 
small square chamber, where two tun- 
nels crossed. As he reached this cham- 
ber, he was flashingly aware of some 
small squat bulk on the floor ahead of 
him; then before he could check his 
flight or swerve aside, his foot struck 
something yielding that squalled shrilly, 
and he was precipitated headlong, the 
torch flying from his hand and being ex- 
tinguished as it struck the stone floor. 
Half stunned by his fall, Conan rose and 
groped in the darkness. His sense of 
direction was confused, and he was un- 
able to decide in which direction lay the 
main corridor. He did not look for the 
torch, as he had no means of rekindling 
it His groping hands found the open- 
ings of the tunnels, and he chose one at 
random. How long he traversed it in ut- 
ter darkness, he never knew, but suddenly 
his barbarian’s instinct of near peril halted 
him short. 

He had the same feeling he had had 
when standing on the brink of great preci- 
pices in the darkness. Dropping to all 
fours, he edged forward, and presently 
his outflung hand encountered the edge 
of a well, into which the tunnel floor ap- 
parently dropped abruptly. As far down 
as he could reach the sides fell away sheer- 
ly, dank and slimy to his touch. He 
stretched out an arm in the darkness and 
could barely touch the opposite edge with 
tlie point of his sword. He could leap 
across it then, but there was no point in 
that. He had taken the wrong tunnel and 
the main corridor lay somewhere behind 
him. 

Even as he thought this, he felt a faint 
movement of air; a shadowy wind, rising 
from the well, stirred his black mane. 
Conan's skin crawled. He tried to tell 


himself that this well connected some- 
how with the outer world, but his in- 
stincts told him it was a thing unnatural. 
He was not merely inside the hill; he was 
below it, far below the level of the city 
streets. How then could an outer wind 
find its way into the pits and blow up 
from below? A faint throbbing pulsed on 
that ghostly wind, like drums beating far, 
far below. A strong shudder shook the 
king of Aquilonia. 

He rose to his feet and backed away, 
and as he did something floated up out 
of the well. What it was, Conan did not 
know. He could see nothing in the dark- 
ness, but he distinctly felt a presence — 
an invisible, intangible intelligence which 
hovered malignly near him. 'Turning, he 
fled the way he had come. Far ahead he 
saw a tiny red spark. He headed for it, 
and long before he thought to have 
reached it, he caromed headlong into a 
solid wall and saw the spark at his feet. 
It was his torch, the flame extinguished, 
but the end a glowing coal. Carefully he 
took it up and blew upon it, fanning it 
into flame again. He gave a sigh as the 
tiny blaze leaped up. He was back in the 
chamber where the tunnels crossed, ^d 
his sense of direction came back. 

He located the tunnel by which he had 
left the main corridor, and even as he 
started toward it, his torch-flame flick- 
ered wildly as if blown upon by unseen 
lips. Again he felt a presence, and he 
lifted his torch, glaring about. 

He saw nothing; yet he sensed, some- 
how, an invisible, bodiless thing that hov- 
ered in tlie air, dripping slimily and 
mouthing obscenities that he could not 
hear but was in some instinctive way 
aware of. He swung viciously with his 
sword and it felt as if he were cleaving 
cobwebs. A cold horror shook him then, 
and he fled down the tunnel, feeling a 
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foul burning breath on his naked back 
as he ran. 

But when he came out into the broad 
corridor, he was no longer aware of any 
presence, visible or invisible. Down it 
he went, momentarily expecting fanged 
and taloned fiends to leap at him from the 
darkness. The tunnels were not silent. 
From tlie bowels of the earth in all di- 
rections came sounds that did not belong 
in a sane world. There were titterings, 
squeals of demoniac mirth, long shudder- 
ing howls, and once the unmistakable 
squalling laughter of a hyena ended 
awfully in human words of shrieking 
blasphemy. He heard the pad of stealthy 
feet, and in the mouths of the tunnels 
caught glimpses of shadowy forms, mon- 
strous and abnormal in outline. 

It was as if he had wandered into hell 
— a hell of Tsotha-lanti’s making. But 
the shadowy things did not come into the 
great corridor, though he distinctly heard 
the greedy sucking-in of slavering lips, 
and felt the burning glare of hungry eyes. 
And presently he knew why. A slithering 
sound behind him electrified him, and he 
leaped to the darkness of a near-by tun- 
nel, shaking out his torch. Down the 
corridor he heard the great serpent crawl- 
ing, sluggish from its recent grisly meal. 
From his very side something whimpered 
in fear and shrunk away in the darkness. 
Evidently the main corridor was the 
great snake’s hunting-ground, and the 
other monsters gave it room. 

To Conan the serpent was the least 
horror of them; he almost felt a kinship 
with it when he remembered the weep- 
ing, tittering obscenity, and the dripping, 
mouthing thing that came out of the well. 
At least it was of earthly matter; it was 
a crawling death, but it threatened only 
physical extinction, whereas these other 
horrors menaced mind and soul as well. 


A fter it had passed on down the corri- 
dor, he followed, at what he hoped 
was a safe distance, blowing his torch 
into flame again. He had not gone far 
when he heard a low moan that seemed 
to emanate from the black entrance of a 
tunnel near by. Caution warned him on, 
but curiosity drove him to the tunnel, 
holding high the torch that was now little 
more than a stump. He was braced for 
the sight of anything, yet what he saw 
was what he had least expected. He was 
looking into a broad cell, and a space of 
this was caged off with closely set bars 
extending from floor to ceiling, set firmly 
in the stone. Within these bars lay a fig- 
ure, which, as he approached, he saw 
was either a man, or the exact likeness 
of a man, twined and bound about witli 
the tendrils of a thick vine which seemed 
to grow tlirough the solid stone of the 
floor. It was covered with strangely 
pointed leaves and crimson blossoms — 
not the satiny red of natural petals, but a 
livid, unnatural crimson, like a perversity 
of flower-life. Its clinging, pliant branch- 
es wound about the man’s naked body 
and limbs, seeming to caress his shrinking 
flesh with lustful avid kisses. One great 
blossom hovered exactly over his mouth. 
A low bestial moaning drooled from the 
loose lips; the head rolled as if in un- 
bearable agony, and the eyes looked full 
at Conan. But there was no light of intel- 
ligence in them; they were blank, glassy, 
the eyes of an idiot. 

Now the great crimson blossom dipped 
and pressed its petals over the writhing 
lips. The limbs of the wretch twisted in 
anguish; the tendrils of the plant quiv- 
ered as if in ecstasy, vibrating their full 
snaky lengths. Waves of changing hues 
surged over them; their color grew deep- 
er, more venomous. 

Conan did not understand what he 
saw, but he knew that he looked on Hor- 
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ror of some kind. Man or demon, the 
suffering of the captive touched Conan’s 
wayward and impulsive heart. He sought 
for entrance and found a grilie-like door 
in the bars, fastened with a heavy lock, 
for which he found a key among the 
keys he carried, and entered. Instantly 
the petals of the livid blossoms spread 
like the hood of a cobra, the tendrils 
reared menacingly and the whole plant 
shook and swayed toward him. Here was 
no blind growth of natural vegetation. 
Conan sensed a strange, malignant intel- 
ligence; the plant could see him, and he 
felt its hate emanate from it in almost 
tangible waves. Stepping warily nearer, 
he marked the root-stem, a repulsively 
supple stalk thicker than his thigh, and 
even as the long tendrils arched toward 
him with a rattle of leaves and hiss, he 
swung his sword and cut through the 
stem with a single stroke. 

Instantly the wretch in its clutches was 
thrown violently aside as the great vine 
lashed and knotted like a beheaded ser- 
pent, rolling into a huge irregular ball. 
The tendrils thrashed and writhed, the 
leaves shook and rattled like castanets, 
and petals opened and closed convulsive- 
ly; then the whole length straightened 
out limply, the vivid colors paled and 
dimmed, a reeking white liquid oozed 
from the severed stump. 

Conan stared, spellbound; then a sound 
brought him round, sword lifted. The 
freed man was on his feet, surveying 
him. Conan gaped in wonder. No long- 
er were the eyes in the worn face expres- 
sionless. Dark and meditative, they were 
alive with intelligence, and the expres- 
sion of imbecility had dropped from the 
face like a mask. The head was narrow 
and well-formed, witli a high splendid 
forehead. The whole build of the man 
was aristocratic, evident no less in his tali 
slender frame than in his small trim feet 


and hands. His first words were strange 
and startling. 

"What year is this?’’ he asked, speak- 
ing in Kothian. 

"Today is the tenth day of the month 
Yuluk, of the year of the Gazelle,’’ an- 
swered Conan. 

"Yagkoolan Ishtar!” murmured the 
stranger. "Ten years!’’ He drew a hand 
across his brow, shaking his head as if to 
clear his brain from cobwebs. "All is 
dim yet. After a ten-year emptiness, the 
mind can not be expected to begin func- 
tioning clearly at once. Who are you.^’ 

"Conan, once of Cimmeria. Now king 
of Aquilonia.” 

The other’s eyes showed surprize. 

"Indeed? And Numedides?’’ 

"I strangled him on his throne the 
night I took the royal city,’’ answered 
Conan. 

A certain naivete in the king’s reply 
twitched the stranger’s lips. 

"Pardon, your majesty. I should have 
thanked you for the service you have done 
me. I am like a man woken suddenly 
from sleep deeper than death and shot 
with nightmares of agony more fierce 
than hell, but I understand that you de- 
livered me. Tell me — why did you cut 
the stem of the plant Yothga instead of 
tearing it up by the roots?’’ 

"Because I learned long ago to avoid 
touching witli my fiesh that which I do 
not understand,’’ answered the Cimme- 
rian. 

"Well for you,’’ said the stranger. 
"Had you been able to tear it up, you 
might have found things clinging to the 
roots against which not even your sword 
would prevail. Yothga’s roots are set in 
hell.’’ 

"But who are you?’’ demanded Conan. 

"Men called me Pelias.’’ 
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“What!” cried the king. "Pelias the 
sorcerer, Tsotha-lanti’s rival, who van- 
ished from tlie earth ten years ago?” 

"Not entirely from the earth,” an- 
swered Pelias with a wry smile. "Tsotha 
preferred to keep me alive, in shadcles 
more grim than rusted iron. He pent me 
in here with this devil-flower whose seeds 
drifted down through the black cosmos 
from Yag the Accursed, and found fertile 
field only in the maggot-writhing corrup- 
tion that seethes on the floors of hell. 

“I could not remember my sorcery and 
tlie words and symbols of my power, 
with that cursed thing gripping me and 
drinking my soul with its loathsome ca- 
resses. it sucked the contents of my 
mind day and night, leaving my brain as 
empty as a broken wine-jug. Ten years! 
Ishtar preserve us!” 

C ONAN found no reply, but stood 
holding the stump of Ae torch, and 
trailing his great sword. Surely the man 
was mad — ^yet there was no madness in 
the strange dark eyes that rested so calm- 
ly on him. 

“Tell me, is the black wizard in Khor- 
shemish? But no — ^you need not reply. 
My powers begin to wake, and I sense in 
your mind a great battle and a king 
trapped by treachery. And I see Tsotha- 
lanti riding hard for the Tybor with Stra- 
bonus and the king of Ophir. So much 
the better. My art is too frail from tlie 
long slumber to face Tsotha yet. I need 
time to recruit my strength, to assemble 
my powers. Let us go forth from these 
pits.” 

Conan jangled his keys discouragedly. 
“The grille to the outer door is made 
fast by a bolt which can only be worked 
from outside. Is there no other exit from 
these tunnels?” 

“Only one which neither of us would 
care to use, seeing that it ^es down and 
W. T.— 6 


not up,” laughed Pelias, “But no mat- 
ter. Let us see to the grille,” 

He moved toward the corridor with 
Vincertain steps, as of long-unused limbs, 
which gradually became more sure. As 
he followed, Conan said uneasily, "There 
is a cursed big snake creeping about this 
tunnel. Let us be wary lest we step into 
his mouth.” 

"I remember him of old,” answered 
Pelias grimly, "the more as I was forced 
to watch while ten of my acolytes were 
fed to him. He is Satha, the Old One, 
chief est of Tsotha’s pets.” 

"Did Tsotha dig these pits for no other 
reason than to house his cursed monstros- 
ities?” asked Conan. 

"He did net dig them. When the 
dty was founded three tliousand years 
ago there were ruins of an earlier city on 
and about this hill. King Khossus V, 
the founder, built his palace on the hill, 
and digging cellars beneath it, came upon 
a walled-up doorway, which he broke 
into and discovered the pits, which were 
about as we see them now. But his grand 
vizier came to such a grisly end in them 
that Khossus in a fright walled up the 
entrance again. He said the vizier fell 
into a well — but he had the cellars filled 
in, and later abandoned the palace itself, 
and built himself anotlier in the suburbs, 
from whicii he fled in a panic on discov- 
ering some black mold scattered on the 
marble floor of his chamber one morn- 
ing. 

"He then departed with his whole 
court to the eastern comer of the king- 
dom and built a new city. The palace on 
the hill was not used and fell into ruins. 
When Akkutho I revived the lost glories 
of Khorshemish, he built a fortress there. 
It remained for Tsotna-lanti to rear the 
scarlet citadel and open the way to the 
pits again. Whatever fate overtook the 
grand vizier of Khossus, Tsotha avoided 
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it. He fell into no well, though he did 
descend into a well he found, and came 
out with a strange expression whicli has 
not since left his eyes. 

"I have seen that well, but I do not 
care to seek in it for wisdom. I am a 
sorcerer, and older than men reckon, but 
I am human. As for Tsotha — men say 
that a dancing-girl of Shadizar slept too 
near the pre-human ruins on Dagoth Hill 
and woke in the grip of a black demon; 
from that unholy ruin was spawned an 
accursed hybrid men call Tsotha- 
lanti ” 

Conan cried out sharply and recoiled, 
thrusting his companion back. Before 
them rose the great shimmering white 
form of Satha, an ageless hate in its eyes. 
Conan tensed himself for one mad ber- 
serker onslaught — to thrust the glowing 
fagot into that fiendish countenance and 
throw his life into the ripping sword- 
stroke. But the snake was not looking 
at him. It was glaring over his shoulder 
at the man called Pelias, who stood with 
his arms folded, smiling. And in the 
great cold yellow eyes slowly the hate 
died out in a glitter of pure fear — ^the 
only time Conan ever saw such an expres- 
sion in a reptile’s eyes. With a swirling 
rush like the sweep of a strong wind, the 
great snake was gone. 

'What did he see to frighten him?” 
asked Conan, eyeing his companion un- 
easily. 

"The scaled people see what escapes 
the mortal eye,” answered Pelias cryp- 
tically. "You see my fleshly guise; he 
saw my naked soul.” 

An icy trickle disturbed Conan’s spine, 
and he wondered if, after all, Pelias 
were a man, or merely another demon of 
the pits in a mask of humanity. He con- 
templated the advisability of driving his 
sword through his companion’s back 
without further hesitation. But while he 


pondered, they came to the steel grille, 
etched blackly in the torches beyond, and 
the body of Shukeli, still slumped against 
the bars in a curdled welter of crimson. 

Pelias laughed, and his laugh was not 
pleasant to hear. 

"By the ivory hips of Ishtar, who is 
our doorman? Lo, it is no less than the 
noble Shukeli himself, who hanged my 
young men by their feet and skinned them 
with squeals of laughter! Do you sleep, 
Shukeli? Why do you lie so stiffly, with 
your fat belly sunk in like a dressed 
pig’s?” 

"He is dead,” muttered Conan, ill at 
ease to hear these wild words. 

"Dead or alive," laughed Pelias, "he 
shall open the door for us.” 

He clapped his hands sharply and 
cried, "Rise, Shukeli! Rise from hell 
and rise from the bloody floor and open 
the door for your masters! Rise, I say!” 

An awful groan reverberated through 
the vaults. Conan’s hair stood on end 
and he felt clammy sweat bead his hide. 
For the body of Shukeli stirred and 
moved, with infantile gropings of the 
fat hands. The laughter of Pelias was 
merciless as a flint hatchet, as the form of 
the eunuch reeled upright, clutching at 
the bars of the grille. Conan, glaring at 
him, felt his blood turn to ice, and the 
marrow of his bones to water; for Shu- 
keli’s wide-open eyes were glassy and 
empty, and from the great gash in his 
belly his entrails hung limply to the 
floor. 'The eunuch’s feet stumbled among 
his entrails as he worked the bolt, moving 
like a brainless automaton. When he 
had first stirred, Conan had thought that 
by some incredible chance the eunuch was 
alive; but the man was dead — had been 
dead for hours. 

Pelias sauntered through the opened 
grille, and Conan crowded through be- 
hind him, sweat pouring from his body. 
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sht inking away from the awful shape 
that slumped on sagging legs against the 
grate it held open. Pelias passed on 
without a backward glance, and Conan 
followed him, in the grip ot nightmare 
and nausea. He had not taken half a 
dozen strides when a .sodden thud 
brought him round. Shukeli’s corpse lay 
limply at the foot of the grille. 

"His task is done, and hell gapes for 
him again," remarked Pelias pleasantly, 
politely affecting not to notice the strong 
shudder which shook Conan’s mighty 
frame. 

He led the way up the long stairs, 
and through the brass skull-crowned door 
at the top. Conan gripped his sword, 
expecting a rush of slaves, but silence 
gripped the citadel. They passed through 
tlie black corridor and came into diat in 
which the censers swung, billowing forth 
their everlasting Incense. Still they saw 
no one. 

"The slaves and soldiers are quartered 
in another part of the citadel,” remarked 
Pelias. “Tonight, their master being 
away, they doubtless lie drunk on wine 
or lotus-juice.” 

C ONAN glanced through an arched, 
golden-silled window that let out 
upon a broad balcony, and swore in sur- 
prize to see the dark-blue star-flecked sky. 
It had been shortly after sunrise when he 
was thrown iiito the pits. Now it was 
past midnight. He could scarcely realize 
he had been so long underground. He 
v/as suddenly aware of tliirst and a raven- 
ous appetite. Pelias led the way into a 
golden-domed chamber, floored with sil- 
ver, its lapis-lazuli walls pierced by the 
fretted arches of many doors. 

With a sigh Pelias sank onto a silken 
divan. 

"Silks and gold again,” he sighed, 
"Tsotha affects to be above the pleas- 


ures of the flesh, but he is half devil. I 
am human, despite my black arts. I love 
ease and good cheer — that's how Tsotha 
trapped me. He caught me helpless with 
drink. Wine is a curse — by the ivory 
bosom of Ishtar, even as I speak of it, 
the traitor is here! hriend, please pour 
me a goblet — ^hold! I lorgot you are a 
king. I will pour.” 

"'The devil with that, ’ growled Conan, 
filling a crystal goblet and proffering it 
to Pelias. Then, lifting the jug, he drank 
deeply from the mouth, echoing Pelias' 
sigh of satisfaction. 

"The dog knows good wine,” said 
Conan, wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. "But by Crom, Pelias, are 
we to sit here until his soldiers awake and 
cut our throats?” 

"No fear,” answered Pelias. "Would 
you like to see how fortune holds with 
Strabonus?” 

Blue fire burned in Conan’s eyes and 
he gripped his sword until his knuckles 
showed blue, "Oh, to be at sword-points 
with him!” he rumbled. 

Pelias lifted a great shimmering globe 
from an ebony table, 

"Tsotha’s crystal. A childish toy, but 
useful when there is lack of time for 
higher science. Look in, your majesty.” 

He laid it on the table before Conan’s 
eyes. The king looked into cloudy depths 
which deepened and expanded. Slowly 
images crystallized out of mist and shad- 
ov/s. He was looking on a familiar land- 
scape. Broad plains ran to a wide wind- 
ing river, beyond which the level lands 
ran up quickly into a maze of low hills. 
On the northern bank of the river stood 
a walled town, guarded by a moat con- 
nected at each end with the river. 

"By Crom!” ejaculated Conan. "It’s 
Shamar! The dogs besiege it!” 

Tlae invaders had crossed the river; 
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their pavilions stood in the narrow plain 
between the city and the hills, llieir 
warriors swarmed about the walls, their 
mail gleaming palely under the moon. 
Arrows and stones rained on them from 
the towers and they staggered back, but 
came on again. 

Even as Conan cursed, the scene 
changed. Tall spires and gleaming domes 
stood up in the mist, and he looked on his 
own capital of Tamar, where all was con- 
fusion. He saw the steel-clad knights of 
Poitain, his staunchest supporters, whom 
he had left in charge of the city, riding 
out of the gate, hooted and hissed by 
the multitude which swarmed the streets. 
He saw looting and rioting, and men-at- 
arms whose shields bore the insignia of 
Pellia, manning the towers and swagger- 
ing through the markets. Over all, like 
a fantasmal picture, he saw the dark, tri- 
umphant face of Prince Arpello of Pellia. 
The images faded. 

"So!” cursed Conan. "My people turn 
on me the moment my back is 
turned ” 

"Not entirely,” broke in Pelias. "They 
have heard that you are dead. There is 
no one to protect them from outer ene- 
mies and civil war, they think. Natural- 
ly, they turn to the strongest noble, to 
avoid the horrors of anarchy. T'hey do 
not trust the Pcitanians, remembering 
former wars. But Arpello is on hand, 
and the strongest prince of the central 
realm.” 

"When I come to Aquilcnia again he 
will be but a headless corpse rotting on 
Traitor’s Common,” Conan ground his 
teeth. 

"Yet before you can reach your capi- 
tal,” reminded Pelias, "Strabonus may be 
before you. At least his riders will be 
ravaging your kingdom.” 

"True!” Conan paced the diamber 


like a caged lion. "With the fastest horse 
I could not reach Shamar before midday. 
Even there I could do no good except to 
die with the people, when the town falls 
— as fall it will in a few days at most. 
From Shamar to Tamar is five days’ ride, 
even if you kill your horses on the road. 
Before I could reach my capital and raise 
an army, Strabonus would be hammering 
at the gates; because raising an army is 
going to be hell — all my damnable nobles 
will have scattered to their own cursed 
fiefs at the word of my death. And 
since the people have driven out Trocero 
of Poitain, there’s none to keep Ar- 
pello’s greedy hands off the crown — and 
the crown-treasure. He’ll hand the coun- 
try over to Strabonus, in return for a 
mock-tlirone — and as soon as Strabonus’ 
back is turned, he’ll stir up revolt. But 
the nobles won’t support him, and it will 
only give Strabonus excuse for annexing 
the kingdom openly. Oh Crom, Ymir, 
and Set! If I but had wings to fly like 
lightning to Tamar!” 

Pelias, who sat tapping the jade table- 
top with his finger-nails, halted sudden- 
ly, and rose as with a definite purpose, 
beckoning Conan to follow. The king 
complied, sunk in moody thoughts, and 
Pelias led the way out of the chamber 
and up a flight of marble, gold-worked 
stairs that let out on the pinnacle of the 
citadel, the roof of the tallest tower. It 
was night, and a strong wind was blow- 
ing through the star-filled skies, stirring 
Conan’s black mane. Far below them 
twinkled the lights of Khorshemish, 
seemingly farther away than the stars 
above them. Pelias seemed withdrawn 
and aloof here, one in cold unhuman 
greatness with the company of the stars. 

"TTiere are creatures,” said Pelias, "not 
alone of earth and sea, but of air and the 
far reaches of the skies as well, dwelling 
apart, unguessed of men. Yet to him 
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who holds the Master-words and Signs 
and the Knowledge underlying all, they 
are not malignant nor inaccessible. Watch, 
and fear not.” 

He lifted his hands to the skies and 
sounded a long weird call that seemed 
to shudder endlessly out into space, 
dwindling and fading, yet never dying 
out, only receding farther and farther 
into some unreckoned cosmos. In the si- 
lence that followed, Conan heard a sud- 
den beat of wings in the stars, and re- 
coiled as a huge bat-like creature alighted 
beside him. He saw its great calm eyes 
regarding him in the starlight; he saw 
the forty-foot spread of its giant wings. 
And he saw it was neither bat nor bird. 

"Mount and ride,” said Pelias. "By 
dawn it will bring you to Tamar.” 

"By Crom!” muttered Conan. "Is this 
all a nightmare from which I shall pres- 
ently awaken in my palace at Tamar.? 
Wbat of you? I would not leave you 
alone among your enemies.” 

"Be at ease regarding me,” answered 
Pelias. "At dawn the people of Khor- 
shemish will know they have a new mas- 
ter. Doubt not what tlie gods have sent 
you. I will meet you in the plain by 
Shamar.” 

Doubtfully Conan clambered upon 
tlie ridged back, gripping the arched 
neck, still convinced that he was in the 
grasp of a fantastic nightmare. With a 
great rush and thunder of titan wings, 
the creature took the air, and the king 
grew dizzy as he saw the lights of the 
city dwindle far below him. 

4 

"The sword that s^ays the king cuts the cords 
of the empire." 

— ^Aquilonian proverb. 

T he streets of Tamar swarmed with 
howling mobs, shaking fists and 
rusty pikes. It was the hour before 


dawn of the second day after the battle 
of Shamar, and events had occurred so 
swiftly as to daze the mind. By means 
known only to Tsotha-lanti, word had 
reached Tamar of the king’s death, with- 
in half a dozen hours after the battle. 
Chaos had resulted. The barons had 
deserted the royal capital, galloping away 
to secure their castles against marauding 
neighbors. The well-knit kingdom Conan 
had built up seemed tottering on the 
edge of dissolution, and commoners and 
merchants trembled at the imminence of 
a return of the feudalistic regime. The 
people howled for a king to protect them 
against their own aristocracy no less than 
foreign foes. Count Trocero, left by 
Conan in charge of the city, tried to re- 
assure them, but in their unreasoning 
terror they remembered old civil wars, 
and how this same count had besieged 
Tamar fifteen years before. It was shout- 
ed in the streets that Trocero had betrayed 
the king; that he planned to plunder the 
city. The mercenaries began looting the 
quarters, dragging forth screaming mer- 
chants and terrified women. 

Trocero swept down on the looters, 
littered the streets with their corpses, 
drove them back into tlieir quarter in 
confusion, and arrested their leaders. 
Still the people rudied wildly about, with 
brainless squawks, screaming that the 
coimt had incited the riot for his own 
purposes. 

Prince Arpello came before the dis- 
tracted coimcil and announced himself 
ready to take over the government of the 
city until a new king could l)e decided 
upon, Conan having no son. While they 
debated, his agents stole subtly among 
the people, who snatched at a shred of 
royalty. The coxmcil heard the storm out- 
side the palace windows, where the mul- 
titude roared for Arpello the Rescuer. 
The council surrendered. 
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Tfocero at first refused the order to 
give up his baton of authority, but the 
people swarmed about him, hissing and 
howling, hurling stones and offal at his 
knights. Seeing the futility of a pitched 
battle in the streets with Arpello’s re- 
tainers, under such conditions, Trocero 
hurled the baton in his rival's face, 
hanged the leaders of the mercenaries in 
the market-square as his last official act, 
and rode out of the southern gate at the 
head ot his fifteen hundred steel-clad 
knights. The gates slammed behind him 
and Arpello’s suave mask fell away to 
reveal the grim visage of the hungry 
wolf. 

With the mercenaries cut to pieces or 
hiding in their barracks, his were the 
only soldiers in Tamar. Sitting his war- 
horse in the great square, Arpello pro- 
claimed himself king of Aquilonia, amid 
the clamor of the deluded multitude. 

Publius the Chancellor, who opposed 
this move, was thrown into prison. The 
merchants, who had greeted the procla- 
mation of a king with relief, now found 
with consternation that the new mon- 
arch’s first act was to levy a staggering 
tax on them. Six rich merchants, sent as 
a delegation of protest, were seized and 
their heads slashed off without ceremony. 
A shocked and stunned silence followed 
tills execution. The merchants, as is the 
habit of merchants when confronted by 
a power they can not control with money, 
fell on their fat bellies and licked their 
oppressor’s boots. 

The common people were not per- 
turbed at the fate of the merchants, but 
they began to murmur when they found 
tnat the swaggering Pellian soldiery, pre- 
tending to maintain order, were as bad 
as Turanian bandits. Complaints of ex- 
tortion, murder and rape poured in to 
Arpello, who had taken up his quarters 
in Publius' palace, because the desperate 


councillors, doomed by his order, were 
holding the royal palace against his sol- 
diers. He had taken possession of the 
pleasure-palace, however, and Conan’s 
girls were dragged to his quarters. The 
people muttered at the sight of the royal 
beauties writhing in the brutal hands of 
the iron-clad retainers — dark-eyed dam- 
sels of Poitain, slim black-haired wenches 
from Zamora, Zingara and Hyrkania, 
Brythunian girls with tousled yellow 
heads, all weeping with fright and shame, 
unused to brutality. 

Night fell on a dty of bewilderment 
and turmoil, and before midnight word 
spread mysteriously in the street that the 
Kotliians had followed up their victory 
and were hammering at the walls of 
Shamar. Somebody in Tsotha’s mysterious 
secret-service had babbled. Fear shook 
the people like an earthquake, and they 
did not even pause to wonder at the 
witchcraft by which the news had been 
so swiftly transmitted. They stormed at 
Arpello’s doors, demanding that he 
march southward and drive the enemy 
back over the Tybor. He might have 
subtly pointed out that his force was 
not sufficient, and that he could not raise 
^ army until the barons recognized his 
claim to the crown. But he was drunk 
with power, and laughed in their faces. 

A young student, Athemides, mounted 
a column in tlie market, and with burn- 
ing w'ords accused Arpello of being a cats- 
paw for Strabonus, painting a vivid pic- 
ture of existence under Kotliiaii rule, 
with Arpello as satrap. Before he fin- 
ished, the multitude was screaming with 
fear and howling with rage. Arpello 
sent his soldiers to arrest the youth, but 
the people caught him up and fled with 
him, deluging the pursuing retainers 
with stones and dead cats. A volley of 
crossbow quarrels routed the mob, and a 
charge of horsemen littered the market 
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with bodies, but Athemides was smug- 
gled out of the city to plead with Trocero 
to retake Tamar, and march to aid 
Shamar. 

Athemides found Trocero breaking his 
camp outside the walls, ready to march 
to Poitain, in the far southwestern cor- 
ner of the kingdom. To the youth’s ur- 
gent pleas he answered that he had 
neither the force necessary to storm 
Tamar, even with the aid of the mob 
inside, nor to face Strabonus. Besides, 
avaricious nobles would plunder Poitain 
behind his back, while he was fighting 
the Kothians. With the king dead, each 
man must protect his own. He was rid- 
ing to Poitain, there to defend it as best 
he might against Arpelio and his foreign 
allies. 

W HILE Athemides pleaded with 
Trocero, the mob still raved in the 
city with helpless fury. Under the great 
tower beside the royal palace the people 
swirled and milled, screaming their hate 
at Arpelio, who stood on the turrets and 
laughed down at them while his archers 
ranged the parapets, bolts drawn and 
fingers on the triggers of their arbalests. 

The prince of Pellia was a broad-built 
man of medium height, with a dark stern 
face. He was an intriguer, but he was 
also a fighter. Under his silken jupon 
with its gilt-braided skirts and jagged 
sleeves, glimmered burnished steel. His 
long black hair was curled and scented, 
and bound back with a cloth-of-silver 
band, but at his hip hung a broadsword 
the jeweled hilt of which was worn with 
battles and campaigns. 

"Fools! Howl as you will! Conan is 
dead and Arpelio is king!’’ 

What if all Aquilonia were leagued 
against him? He had men enough to 
hold the mighty walls until Strabonus 
came up. But Aquilonia was divided 


against itself. Already the barons were 
girding themselves each to seize his 
neighbor’s treasure. Arpelio had only 
the helpless mob to deal with. Strabonus 
would carve through the loose lines of 
the warring barons as a gal ley- ram through 
foam, and until his coming, Arpelio had 
only to hold the royal capital. 

"Fools! Arpelio is king!” 

The sun was rising over the eastern 
towers. Out of the crimson dawn came 
a flying speck that grew to a bat, then 
to an eagle. Then all who saw screamed 
in amazement, for over the walls of 
Tamar swooped a shape such as men 
knew only in half-forgotten legends, and 
from between its titan-wings sprang a 
human form as it roared over the great 
tower. Then with a deafening thunder 
of wings it was gone, and the folk 
blinked, wondering if they dreamed. But 
on the turret stood a wild barbaric fig- 
ure, half naked, blood-stained, brandish- 
ing a great sword. And from the multi- 
tude rose a roar that rocked the very 
towers, "The king! It is the king!” 

Arpelio stood transfixed; then with a 
cry he drew and leaped at Conan. With 
a lion-like roar the Cimmerian parried 
the whistling blade, then dropping his 
own sword, gripped the prince and 
heaved him high above his head by 
crotch and neck. 

"Take your plots to hell with you!” 
he roared, and like a sack of salt, he 
hurled the prince of Pellia far out, to 
fall through empty space for a hundred 
and fifty feet. The people gave back as 
the body came hurtling down, to smash 
on the marble pave, spattering blood and 
brains, and lie crushed in its splintered 
armor, like a mangled beetle. 

The archers on the tower shrank back, 
their nerve broken. 'Tliey fled, and the 
beleaguered councilmen sallied from the 
palace and hewed into them with joyous 
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abandon, Pellian knights and men-at- 
arms sought safety in the streets, and the 
crowd tore them to pieces. In the streets 
the fighting milled and eddied, plumed 
helmets and steel caps tossed among the 
tousled heads and then vanished; swords 
hacked madly in a heaving forest of pikes, 
and over all rose the roar of the mob, 
shouts of acclaim mingling with screams 
of blood-lust and howls of agony. And 
high above all, the naked figure of the 
king rodced and swayed on the dizzy bat- 
tlements, mighty arms brandished, roar- 
ing with gargantuan laughter that mocked 
all mobs and princes, even himself. 

5 

A long bow and a strong bow, and let the sky 
grow dark ! 

The cord to the nock, the shaft to the ear, and the 
king of Koth for a mark* 

— ^Song of the Bossonian archers. 

T he midafternoon sun glinted on the 
placid waters of the Tybor, washing 
the southern bastions of Shamar. The 
haggard defenders knew that few of 
them would see that sun rise again. The 
pavilions of the besiegers dotted the plain. 
The people of Shamar had not been able 
successfully to dispute the crossing of the 
river, outnumbered as they were. Barges, 
chained together, made a bridge over 
which the invader poured his hordes: 
Strabonus had not dared march on into 
Aquilonia with Shamar, unsubdued, at 
his back. He had sent his light riders, his 
spahis, inland to ravage the country, and 
had reared up his siege engines in the 
plain. He had anchored a flotilla of boats, 
furnished him by Amalrus, in the middle 
of the stream, over against the river- 
wall. Some of these boats had been 
sunk by stones from the city’s ballistas, 
which crashed through their decks and 
ripped out their planking, but the test 
held their places and from their bows 


and mast-heads, protected by mantlets, 
archers raked the riverward turrets. These 
v/ere Shemites, born with bows in their 
hands, not to be matched by Aquilonian 
bowmen. 

On the landward side mangonels rained 
boulders and tree-trunks among the de- 
fenders, shattering through roofs and 
crushing humans like beetles; rams 
pounded incessantly at the stones; sap- 
pers burrowed like moles in the earth, 
sinking their mines beneath the towers. 
The moat had been dammed at the upper 
end, and emptied of its water, had been 
filled up with boulders, earth and dead 
horses and men. Under the walls the 
mailed figures swarmed, battering at the 
gates, rearing up scaling-ladders, pushing 
storming-towers, thronged with spear- 
men, against the turrets. 

Hope had been abandoned in the city, 
where a bare fifteen hundred men re- 
sisted forty thousand warriors. No v/ord 
had come from the kingdom whose out- 
post the city was. Conan was dead, so 
the invaders shouted exultantly. Only 
the strong walls and the desperate cour- 
age of the defenders had kept them so 
long at bay, and that could not suffice 
for ever. The western wall was a mass 
of mbbish on which the defenders stum- 
bled in hand-to-hand conflict with the 
invaders. The other walls were buckling 
from the mines beneath them, the towers 
leaning drunkenly. 

Now the attackers were massing for a 
storm. The oliphants sounded, the steel- 
clad ranks drew up on the plain. The 
storming-towers, covered with raw bull- 
hides, rumbled forward. The people of 
Shamar saw the banners of Koth and 
Ophir, flying side by side, in the center, 
and made out, among their gleaming 
knights, tlie slim lethal figure of the 
golden-mailed Amalrus, and the squat 
black-armored form of Strabonus. And 
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between them was a shape that made the 
bravest blench with horror — a lean vul- 
ture figure in a filmy robe. The pikemen 
moved forward, flowing over tlie ground 
like the glinting waves of a river of 
molten steel; tlie knights cantered for- 
ward, lances lifted, guidons streaming. 
The warriors on tlie walls drew a long 
breath, consigned their souls to Mitra, 
and gripped their notched and red-stained 
weapons. 

Then without warning, a bugle-call cut 
the din. A drum of hoofs rose above the 
rumble of the approaching host. North 
of the plain across which the army moved, 
rose ranges of low hills, mounting north- 
ward afid westward like giant stair-steps. 
Now down out of these hills, like spume 
blown before a storm, shot the spahis 
who had been laying waste the country- 
side, riding low and spurring hard, and 
beliind them tlie sun shimmering on 
moving ranks of steel. They moved into 
fuH view, out of the defiles — mailed 
horsemen, the great lion banner of Aqui- 
lonia floating over them. 

From the electrified watchers on the 
towers a great shout rent the skies. In 
ecstasy warriors clashed their notched 
swords on their riven shields, and the 
people of tlie town, ragged beggars and 
ricli merchants, harlots in red kirtles and 
dames in silks and satins, fell to their 
knees and cried out for joy to Mitra, 
tears of gratitude streaming down tlieir 
faces. 

Strabonus, frantically shouting orders, 
with Arbanus, that would wheel around 
the ponderous lines to meet this unex- 
pected menace, grunted, “We still out- 
number them, unless they have reserves 
hidden in the hills. The men on the 
battle-towers can mask any sorties from 
the city. These are Poitanians — we might 
have guessed Trocero would try some 
such mad gallantry/’ 


Amalrus cried out in unbelief. 

"I see Trocero and his captain Pros- 
pero — but who rides between them?” 

"Ishtar preserve us!” shrieked Stra- 
bonus, paling. "It is King Conan!” 

“You are mad!” squalled Tsotha, start- 
ing convulsively. “Conan has been in 
Satha’s belly for days!” He stopped 
short, glaring wildly at the host which 
was dropping down, file by file, into the 
plain. He could not mistake the giant 
figure in blade, gilt-worked armor on the 
great black stallion, riding beneath the 
billowing silken folds of the great ban- 
ner. A scream of feline fury burst from 
Tsotlia’s lips, flecking his beard with 
foam. For the first time in his life, 
Strabonus saw the wizard completely up- 
set, and shrank from the sight. 

"Here is sorcery!” screamed Tsotha, 
clawing madly at his beard. "How 
could he have escaped and reached his 
kingdom in time to return with an army 
so quickly.? This is the work of Pelias, 
curse him! I feel his hand in this! May 
I be cursed for not killing him when I 
had the power!” 

T he kings gaped at the mention of a 
man they believed ten years dead, 
and panic, emanating from the leaders, 
shook the host. All recognized the rider 
on the black stallion. Tsotha felt the 
superstitious dread of his men, and fury 
made a hellish mask of his face. 

“Strike home!” he screamed, brand- 
ishing his lean arms madly. "We are 
still the stronger! Charge and crush these 
dogs! We shall yet feast in the ruins of 
Shamar tonight! Oh Set!” he lifted his 
hands and invoked the serpent-god to 
even Strabonus’ horror, “grant us vic- 
tory and I swear I will offer up to thee 
five hundred virgins of Shamar, writh- 
ing in their blood!” 

Meanv/hile the opposing host had de- 
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bouched onto the plain. With the knights 
came what seemed a second, irregular 
army on tough swift ponies. These dis- 
mounted and formed their ranks on foot 
— stolid Bossonian archers, and keen 
pikemen from Gunderland, their tawny 
locks blowing from under their steel 
caps. 

It was a motley army Conan had as- 
sembled, in the wUd hours following his 
return to his capital. He had beaten the 
frothing mob away from the Pellian sol- 
diers who held the outer walls of Tamar, 
and impressed them into his service. He 
had sent a swift rider after Trocero to 
bring him back. With these as a nucleus 
of an army he had raced southward, 
sweeping the countryside for recruits and 
for mounts. Nobles of Tamar and the 
surrounding countryside had augmented 
his forces, and he had levied recruits from 
every village and castle along his road. 
Yet it was but a paltry force he had gath- 
ered to dash against the invading hosts, 
though of the quality of tempered steel. 

Nineteen hundred armored horsemen 
followed him, the main bulk of which 
consisted of the Poitanian knights. The 
remnants of the mercenaries and profes- 
sional soldiers in the trains of loyal no- 
blemen made up his infantry — five thou- 
sand archers and four thousand pikemen. 
This host now came on in good order 
— first the archers, then the pikemen, be- 
hind them the knights, moving at a 
walk. 

Over against them Arbanus ordered 
his lines, and the allied army moved for- 
ward like a shimmering ocean of steel. 
The watchers on the dty walls shook to 
see that vast host, which overshadowed 
the powers of the rescuers. First marched 
the Shemitish archers, then the Kothian 
spearmen, then the mailed knights of 
Strabonus and Amalrus. Arbanus’ intent 
was obvious — to employ his footmen to 


sweep away the infantry of Conan, and 
open the way for an overpowering charge 
of his heavy cavalry. 

The Shemites opened fire at five hun- 
dred yards, and arrows flew like hail be- 
tween the hosts, darkening the sun. The 
western archers, trained by a thousand 
years of merciless warfare with the Pict- 
ish savages, came stolidly on, closing 
their ranks as their comrades fell. They 
were far outnumbered, and the Shemitish 
bow had the longer range, but in accu- 
racy the Bossonians were equal to their 
foes, and they balanced sheer skill in 
archery by superiority in morale, and in 
excellence of armor. Within good range 
they loosed, and the Shemites went down 
by whole ranks. The blue-bearded war- 
riors in their light mail shirts could not 
endure punishment as could the heavier- 
armored Bossonians. They broke, throw- 
ing away their bows, and their flight dis- 
ordered the ranks of the Kothian spear- 
men behind them. 

Without the support of the archers, 
these men-at-arms fell by the hundreds 
before the shafts of the Bossonians, and 
charging in madly to close quarters, they 
were met by the spears of the pikemen. 
No infantry was a match for the wild 
Gundermen, whose homeland, the north- 
ernmost province of Aquilonia, was but 
a day’s ride across tlte Bossonian marches 
from the borders of Cimmeria, and who, 
born and bred to battle, were the purest 
blood of all the Hyborian peoples. The 
Kothian spearmen, dazed by their losses 
from arrows, were cut to pieces and fell 
back in disorder. 

Strabonus roared in fury as he saw 
his infantry repulsed, and shouted for a 
general charge. Arbanus demurred, 
pointing out the Bossonians re-forming 
in good order before the Aquilonian 
knights, who had sat their steeds mo- 
tionless during the melee. The general 
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advised a temporary retirement, to draw 
the western knights out of the cover of 
the bows, but Strabonus was mad with 
rage. He looked at the long shimmering 
ranks of his knights, he glared at the 
handful of mailed figures over against 
him, and he commanded Arbanus to give 
the order to charge. 

The general commended his soul to 
Ishtar and sounded the golden oliphant. 
Witli a thunderous roar the forest of 
lances dipped, and the great host rolled 
across the plain, gaining momentum as 
it came. The whole plain shook to the 
fumbling avalanche of hoofs, and the 
shimmer of gold and steel dazzled the 
watchers on the towers of Shamar. 

The squadrons clave the loose ranks 
of the spearmen, riding down friend and 
foe alike, and rushed into the teeth of a 
blast of arrows from the Bossonians. 
Aaoss the plain they thundered, grimly 
riding the storm that scattered their way 
with gleaming knights like autumn 
leaves. Another hundred paces and they 
would ride among the Bossonians and 
cut them down like corn; but flesh and 
blood could not endure the rain of death 
that now ripped and howled among 
tliem. Shoulder to shoulder, feet braced 
wide, stood the archers, drawing shaft 
to ear and loosing as one man, with deep 
short shouts. 

The whole front rank of the knights 
melted away, and over the pin-cushioned 
corpses of horses and riders, their com- 
rades stumbled and fell headlong. Ar- 
banus was down, an arrow through his 
throat, his skull smashed by the hoofs of 
his dying war-horse, and confusion ran 
through the disordered host. Strabonus 
was screaming an order, Amalrus an- 
other, and through all ran the super- 
stitious dread the sight of Conan had 
awakened. 

And while the gleaming ranks milled 


in confusion, the trumpets of Conan 
sounded, and through the opening ranks 
of the archers crashed home the terrible 
charge of the Aquilonian knights. 

T he hosts met with a shock like that 
of an earthquake, that shook the tot- 
tering lowers of Shamar. The disordered 
squadrons of the invaders could not with- 
stand the solid steel wedge, bristling 
with spears, that rushed like a thunder- 
bolt against them. The long lances of the 
attackers ripped their ranks to pieces, and 
into the heart of their host rode the 
Icnights of Poitain, swinging tlieir terri- 
ble two-handed swords. 

The clash and clangor of steel was as 
that of a million sledges on as many an- 
vils. The watchers on tlie walls were 
stunned and deafened by the thunder as 
they gripped the battlements and watched 
the steel maelstrom swirl and eddy, 
where plumes tossed high among the 
flashing swords, and standards dipped 
and reeled. 

Amalrus went down, dying beneatli 
the trampling hoofs, his shoulder-bone 
hevm in twain by Prospero’s two-handed 
sword. The invaders’ numbers had en- 
gulfed the nineteen hundred knights of 
Conan, but about this compact wedge, 
which hewed deeper and deeper into rfre 
looser formation of their foes, the knights 
of Koth and Ophir sw'irled and smote 
in vain. 'They could not break the wedge. 

Archers and pikemen, having disposed 
of the Kothian infantry which was strewn 
in disorderly flight across the plain, came 
to the edges of the fight, loosing their 
arrows point-blank, running in to slash 
at girths and horses’ bellies with their 
knives, thrusting upward to spit the riders 
on their long pikes. 

At the tip of the steel wedge Conan 
roared his heathen battle-cry and swung 
his great sword in glittering arcs of death 
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that made naught of steel burganet or 
mail haburgeon. Straight through a thun- 
dering waste of steel-sheathed foes he 
rode, and the knights of Koth closed in 
behind him, cutting him off from his 
warriors. As a thunderbolt strikes, Conan 
struck, hurtling through the ranks bj. 
sheer power and velocity, until he came to 
Strabonus, livid, among his palace troops. 
Now here the battle hung in balance, for 
with his superior numbers, Strabonus still 
had opportunity to pluck victory from 
the knees of the gods. 

But he screamed when he saw his arch- 
foe within arm’s length at last, and lashed 
out wildly with his ax. It clanged on 
Conan’s helmet, striking fire, and the 
Cimmerian reeled and struck back. The 
five-foot blade crushed Strabonus’ casque 
and skull, and the king’s charger reeled 
screaming, hurling a limp and sprawling 
corpse from the saddle. A great cry went 
up from the host, which faltered and 
gave back. Trocero and his house troops, 
hewing desperately, cut their way to 
Conan’s side, and the great banner of 
Koth went down. Then behind the dazed 
and stricken invaders went up a mighty 
clamor and the blaze of a huge conflagra- 
tion. The defenders of Shamar had made 
a desperate sortie, cut down the men 
masking the gates, and were raging among 
the tents of the besiegers, cutting down 
the camp followers, burning the pavilions, 
and destroying the siege engines. It was 
the last straw. The gleaming army melted 
away in flight and the furious conquer- 
ors cut them down as they ran. 

'The fugitives raced for the river, but 
the men on the flotilla, harried sorely by 
the stones and shafts of the revived citi- 
zens, cast loose and pulled for tlie south- 
ern shore, leaving their comrades to their 
fate. Of these many gained the shore, 
racing across the barges that served as a 
bridge, until the men of Shamar cut these 


adrift and severed them from the shore. 
Then the fight became a slaughter. Driv- 
en into the river to drown in their armor, 
or hacked down along the bank, the in- 
vaders perished by thousands. No quar- 
ter they had promised; no quarter they 
got. 

From the foot of the low hills to the 
shores of the Tybor, the plain was lit- 
tered with corpses, and the river whose 
tide ran red, floated thick with the dead. 
Of the nineteen hundred knights who 
had ridden south with Conan, scarcely 
five hundred lived to boast of their scars, 
and the slaughter among the archers and 
pikemen was ghastly. But the great and 
shining host of Strabonus and Amalrus 
was hacked out of existence, and those 
that fled were less than these that died. 

W HILE the slaughter yet went on 
along the river, the ^al act of a 
grim drama was being played out in the 
meadowland beyond. Among those who 
had crossed the barge-bridge before it 
was destroyed was Tsotha, riding like the 
wind on a gaunt weird-looking steed 
whose stride no natural horse could 
match. Ruthlessly riding down friend and 
foe, he gained the southern bank, and 
then a glance backward showed him a 
grim figure on a great black stallion in 
mad pursuit. The lashings had already 
been cut, and the barges were drifting 
apart, but Conan came recklessly on, 
leaping his steed from boat to boat as a 
man might leap from one cake of floating 
ice to another. Tsotha screamed a curse, 
but the great stallion took the last leap 
with a straining groan, and gained the 
southern bank. 'Then the wizard fled 
away into the empty meadowland, and on 
his trail came the king, riding madly and 
silently, swinging the great sword that 
spattered his trail with crimson drops. 
On they fled, the hunted and the hunt- 
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er, and not a foot could the black stal- 
lion gain, though he strained each nerve 
and thew. Through a sunset land of dim 
light and illusive shadows they fled, till 
sight and sound of the slaughter died 
out behind them. Then in the sky ap- 
peared a dot, that grew into a huge eagle 
as it approached. Swooping down from 
the sky, it drove at the head of Tsotha’s 
steed, which screamed and reared, throw- 
ing his rider. 

Old Tsotha rose and faced his pur- 
suer, his eyes those of a maddened ser- 
pent, his face an inhuman mask of awful 
fury. In each hand he held something 
that shimmered, and Conan knew he held 
death there. 

The king dismounted and strode toward 
his foe, his armor clanking, his great 
sword gripped high. 

"Again we meet, wizard!” he grinned 
savagely. 

"Keep off!” screamed Tsotha like a 
blood-mad jackal. "I’ll blast the flesh 
from your bones! You can not conquer 
me — if you hack me in pieces, the bits 
of flesh and bone will reunite and haunt 
you to your doom! I see the hand of 
Pelias in this, but I defy ye both! I am 
Tsotha, son of ” 

Conan rushed, sword gleaming, eyes 
slits of wariness. Tsotha’s right hand 
came back and forward, and the king 
ducked quickly. Something passed by 
his helmeted head and exploded behind 


him, searing the very sands with a flash 
of hellish fire. Before Tsotha could toss 
the globe in his left hand, Conan’s sword 
sheared through his lean neck. The wiz- 
ard's head shot from his shoulders on an 
arching fount of blood, and the robed 
figure staggered and crumpled drunken- 
ly. Yet the mad black eyes glared up at 
Conan with no dimming of their feral 
light, the lips writhed awfully, and the 
hands groped hideously, as if searching 
for the severed head. Then with a swift 
rush of wings, something swooped from 
the sky — the eagle which had attacked 
Tsotha’s horse. In its mighty talons it 
snatched up the .dripping head and 
soared skyward, and Conan stood struck 
dumb, for from the eagle’s throat boomed 
human laughter, in the voice of Pelias 
the sorcerer. 

Then a hideous thing came to pass, 
for the headless body reared up from the 
sand, and staggered away in awful flight 
on stiffening legs, hands outstretched 
blindly toward the dot speeding and 
dwindling in the dusky sky. Conan stood 
like one turned to stone, watching until 
the swift reeling figure faded in the dusk 
that purpled the meadows. 

"Crom!”his mighty shoulders twitched. 
"A murrain on these wizardly feuds! 
Pelias has dealt well with me, but I care 
not if I see him no more. Give me a 
clean sword and a clean foe to flesh it in. 
Damnation! What would I not give for 
a flagon of wine!” 




ccaneers of Venus 

By OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


A powerful weird-scientific story by a master of science-fiction — a swift- 
moving tale of piracy, and weird monsters on another planet 


The Story Thus Far 

R obert GRANDON, yoimg Chi- 
cago clubman who had fought his 
“■ way to the throne of Reabon, 
mightiest empire of the planet Venus, was 
honeymooning on the sea-coast with his 
beautiful young bride, Vernia, Princess of 
Reabon, when she was carried off by the 
Huitsenni, a hairless, toothless yellow 
race of buccaneers against which Grandon 
had previously formed a secret alliance 
with four other Venusian rulers. 

Grandon instantly set out in pursuit of 
tlie pirate fleet in a small fishing-boat, 
with only one companion, Kantar the 
Gunner, who was an expert witli Venu- 
sian machine-guns, and managed to get 
aboard the flagship. 

Vernia, meanwhile, was abducted by 
one of the pirates and carried to an island 
inhabited by tlie Valkars, or Toad People. 
Here she was captured by the Valkars, 
and offered as a sacrifice to their deity, 
Sistabez, a gigantic serpent. 

Grandon and Klntar followed, and 
reached the Vaikar village in time to res- 
cue Vernia and escape to the coast. Here 
they were ambushed and recaptured by 
the Huitsenni, and taken to Kuitsen, the 
hidden port of the buccaneers, through a 
secret gate in the tremendous cliffs tlrat 
fronted the southern shore of the Azpok 
ocean. 

Vernia was taken before Yin Yin, King 
of Huitsen, who imprisoned her in his 
harem, after informing her that she had 
been captured because a tremendous ran- 
som had been offered for her 
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the rulers of a Venusian empire. She 
guessed that the man who had made this 
offer was Zanaloth, ruler of Memerum, 
who had once insulted her when she 
passed through his domain, and Yin Yin 
did not deny it. 

In an effort to come to her rescue, 
Grandon and Kantar managed to escape 
their captors by diving off the gangplank 
and swimming beneath the piling whicli 
supported the streets of Huitsen above tlie 
water over which the pirate city was built. 

Vernia, meanwhile, was prepared by 
the slave-girls for the visit of Yin Yin to 
her apartments in the harem. 

CHAPTER 11 
THE SEA-RATS 

As SCX>N as Grandon’s hands struck the 
water, after he had dived from the 
gangplank, he turned them so that his 
momentum carried him underneath tlie 
dock. A moment later his head bobbed to 
the surface, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that Kantar and San Thoy had fol- 
lowed his example, as both came up qtiitc 
near him. From above came the rattle of 
tork fire, the bullets cutting into the water 
where the three fugitives had disappeared. 

"You know this place,” Grandon said 
to the yellow man. ''Where can we hide?’ ’ 

"First we must get behind the ware- 
house,” replied San Thoy. "Follow me." 

He struck out, and despite his portli- 
ness, proved to be an excellent swimmer. 
Grandon later learned that this was a 
racial and not an individual cliaracteristic. 
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» "The Earth-man attacked with the brilliant dis- 
play of swordsmanship which had made him 
famous throughout all Zorovia." 


as all the Huitsenni, being reared on the 
water, swam fully as well as they walked, 
if not a shade better. Just now, however, 
he was sorely put to it to keep pace .with 
the rotund pirate, while Kantar, the slow- 
est of the three, trailed behind them. 

San Ihoy swiftly led them through a 


dark and narrow passage between two 
stone walls — the foundations of two 
warehouses. Above him, Grandon could 
hear shouts, curses, commands, and men 
running on the planking. 

Once through the passage, the pirate 
waited for the others to come up with him. 
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Here it was so murky that Grandon could 
barely see the fa<^ of his companions. 

"They will send boats and fast swim- 
mers,” whispered San Thoy, "but if we 
are quiet it may be that we can elude 
them. It will soon be dark, and the dark- 
ness will be our ally. Follow closely 
beliind me, and do not splash or talk.” 

Once more they set off, with the pirate 
in the lead. They were in a wilderness of 
posts, the piling that supported the plank- 
ing of the street level, which was about 
fifteen feet above their heads. The rows 
of piles were broken at intervals of about 
fifty feet by the circular foundations of 
houses. Many of the fishing-holes in 
front of these dwellings were open, ad- 
mitting considerable daylight. And Gran- 
don noticed that boats were moored in 
front of ail of them, while deeply notched 
poles projecting down through the holes 
formed ladders by which they could be 
reached from above. 

San Thoy, however, avoided the fronts 
of the houses with their fishing-holes, and 
followed the lanes .at the backs of the 
buildings, where it was so dark that ob- 
jects were visible for only a few feet in 
any direction. 

They had not gone far when it became 
obvious that a concerted pursuit had 
begun. Armed Huitsenni everywhere 
were swarming down the notched poles 
into the boats. Soon they were rowing 
about in all directions, flashing their 
lights, poking their oars into dark corners, 
and sending swimmers with knives 
gripped in their toothless gums, to explore 
the narrow places where the boats could 
not enter. 

At first it was not so difficult for San 
Thoy to avoid the seardiers, but as they 
became more numerous his cunning was 
put more and more to the test Time and 
again the three fugitives were compelled 
to Jbide behind piling while boatlo^ of 


searchers passed, within a few feet of 
them. Although he had no opportunity to 
question him, Grandon judged that he 
was making for some definite hiding- 
place because, despite the many twists 
and turns to which he was forced by their 
pursuers, he continued to lead his two 
companions always in the same general 
direction. 

Presently, however, the three came to 
a place where it seemed that they w'ould 
be able to advance no farther. Complete- 
ly surrounded by the man-hunters, and 
likely to be spied at any moment, they 
took refuge in the dark shadows of a 
cluster of piling. Lights flashed all about 
them, and when the beams came uncom- 
fortably close, they submerged until they 
had passed. 

One by one, however, the boats grad- 
ually drew off, until but one remained It 
contained two pirates, naked save for 
leather breech-clouts. One of them, hav- 
ing flashed his ligjht among the piles, 
nudged his companion and said some- 
thing that Grandon and the two with him 
were unable to hear. But his actions were 
eloquent of his meaning, for the next 
moment he and bis fellow, with long 
knives gripped in their mouths, slid into 
the water and silently swam toward the 
place of refuge occupied by the three 
fugitives. 

S o QUIETLY had the pirates entered the 
water and so noiselessly were they 
approaching the clump of piling, that had 
it not been for their light, which still 
shone from the prow of the boat, the fu- 
gitives would not have been aware of 
their coming. As it was, they were warned, 
but it seemed that there was little they 
could do, as not one of them was armed. 
To stand and fight seemed fooUiardy, and 
to attempt to escape, worse than useless, 
for by shouting, the two man-hunters 
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could quickly draw hundreds of their com- 
panions to cut off their escape. 

In this dilemma, Grandon, as was his 
wont, thought swiftly and acted with ce- 
lerity. As he saw it, there was but one 
way out, and if that failed they were 
doomed. Accordingly, he whispered rap- 
id instructions to his two companions, 
and they took their places. 

As the two pirates stealthily approached 
the clump of piles, they suddenly saw, 
directly in the path of the light from their 
boat, the face of San Thoy. He gave one 
frightened look at them and turned, 
swimming rapidly in the opposite direc- 
tion. With grunts of satisfaction, the 
two swimmers struck out after him, nat- 
urally taking the shortest and most direct 
route, which lay between two large posts 
about five feet apart. Their cat-like eyes 
gleamed with the excitement of the chase. 
But just as they reached the space between 
the two large posts, two white arms shot 
out from behind them and jerked the long 
knives from their mouths. Two keen 
blades flashed aloft, and swiftly descend- 
ed. Two greasy corpses slipped from 
sight into the black depths. 

Grandon and Kantar, treading water, 
thrust the blades into their belts as San 
Thoy returned, grinning broadly. 

"Now,” he said, "we can travel by 
boat.” 

The three fugitives quickly clambered 
aboard. Two six-pronged fishing-spears 
lay along the gunwale, and in the back of 
the boat was a pile of nets. 

Beneath these Grandon and Kantar 
crept. San Thoy removed his insignia 
which proclaimed him a mojak of the 
Royal Navy, stripping himself down to 
his breech-clout. Then, looking much 
like one of the fishermen of Huitsen, he 
rowed away. 

Grandon lay in the bottom of the boat 
beside Kantar, covered by nets which 
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were eloquently redolent of recent contact 
with defunct fish, for what he judged to 
be about half an hour. Then San Thoy 
stopped, secured the boat to a pile, and 
lifting the nets, said: "Come. Follow me, 
and make no noise.” 

He let himself quietly into the water, 
and the two followed him. Grandon 
saw that they were not far from the rear 
of one of the conical stone houses, and 
that several other boats were moored 
near by. 

San Thoy led them to a point directly 
behind the house, and only a few feet 
from its circular stone walls. Then he 
said: "Grasp my belt, breathe deeply, and 
prepare to submerge.” 

With Grandon on one side and Kan- 
tar on the other, he then dived. Opening 
his eyes under water, Grandon saw a light 
glimmering some distance below them. 
They swam straight toward this light. 
Soon they were in front of an oval door 
of thick glass framed with metal, and 
looking into a small chamber, beyond 
which was another similar door through 
which the light streamed. San Thoy 
seized a knocker which hung behind the 
door, and struck it three times. A face 
appeared, framed in the oval door beyond 
— the face of a yellow man. San Thoy 
signaled to him with one hand, where- 
upon he pulled a lever, and the door be- 
fore them opened. Swiftly they were 
carried in by a sudden rush of water, and 
the door closed behind them. Now they 
were in a narrow chamber, completely 
filled with water. Grandon was growing 
air-hungry, desperately so, and he saw 
from Kantar’s expression that he was in 
like case. But San Thoy did not ap- 
pear in the least discommoded by holding 
his breath for so long. 

The man behind the second door scru- 
tinized the three for a moment, then ex- 
changed several more signs with San 
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Thoy and pulled a second lever, where- 
upon panels in the walls on both sides of 
them slid back, revealing large screened 
openings, and the water receded so 
swiftly that both Grandon and Kantar, 
taken unawares, sprawled on the floor. 
They sprang to their feet, thankfully in- 
haling great lungfuls of the moist air. 
Then the inner door opened, and the man 
who stood beside it bade them enter. 

T hey stepped inside, and as the guard 
closed the door after them, San 
Thoy addressed him. 

"Greetings, warder and brother Chis- 
pok. Are the brothers in secret session.?” 

"They are in secret session, O mojak 
of the brotherhood,” replied the yellow 
man. 

Grandon was astounded to hear these 
two Huitsenni addressing each other as 
brother Chispoks; for he knew that a chis- 
pok was a large, scaly rodent inhabiting 
the sea-shore or salt marshes and spending 
a considerable share of its time in the 
water, literally a rat of the sea — a sea-rat. 
It was a hideous creature, closely resem- 
bling its land cousin, the chispa, and its 
name was formed from the two words, 
"chispa” and "pok”, the latter word 
meaning "the sea”. Thus were formed the 
names "Azpok”, or "Sea of Az”, and 
"Ropok”, or "Sea of Ro”. To be called 
a chispa or a chispok in Reabon, or almost 
any other civilized country of Zorovia, 
was a deadly insult. But here were two 
men saluting each other as brother Chis- 
poks without offense. 

San Thoy continued his conversation 
with the guard. 

"I have brought two recruits for our 
just and sacred cause, who came from the 
far land of Reabon,” said San Thoy. 
"Your name, brother warder?” 

"Fo San, brother mojak.” 

"And I am San Thoy. These are 


Grandon of Terra, Rogo of Uxpo and 
Torrogo of Reabon; and Kantar the Gun- 
ner, a citizen of Uxpo.” 

Fo San, apparently noting Grandon’s 
sodden and bedraggled scarlet cincture 
for the first time, bowed low with right 
hand extended palm downward. 

"The humble warder of the Chispoks 
salutes Your Majesty, the glory of whose 
deeds of valor has penetrated even to this 
remote comer of the world,” he said. 

Grandon returned the salute, and he 
and the gunner were invited to seat them- 
selves. 

"According to the rules of the order, 
you must await me here,” said San Thoy. 
"I will go and speak to the romojak of 
the order. I am mojak of a lodge at the 
other end of the city. In the meantime, 
refreshments will be brought to you.” 

He walked to an oval metal door at 
the other end of the chamber and gave 
three sharp raps. It swung open, and 
ere it closed behind him, Grandon heard 
him exchange greetings with a yellow 
man on the other side. 

A few minutes later, a boy came in, 
carrying a tray on which were bowls of 
steaming kova, grilled fish, and stewed 
mushrooms. Grandon and Kantar did 
full justice to the refreshments. While 
they sat there, eating and drinking, two 
members of the order were admitted to 
the chamber, and passed through into the 
room beyond. 

Shortly after they had eaten and dmnk 
their fill, San Thoy returned. 

"I have spoken to Han Lay, Romojak 
of the order,” he said, "and he and the 
brethren of this lodge have consented to 
admit you to our order, or, if you are un- 
willing to become members of the Chis- 
poks, to permit you to depart in peace as 
you came.” 

"What are the requirements?” asked 
Grandon. 
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"You are to do all in your power to as- 
sist in the overthrow of the present regime 
in Huitsen,” said San They. "You are 
further to make solemn oath that you will 
never betray any of the secrets of the 
order to a non-member, and that you will 
render assistance to any brother Chispok 
in danger, even as you would have him 
render unto you.” 

"I can see no objections to these re- 
quirements,” replied Grandon. "In fact, 
I rather like the idea of assisting to over- 
throw the present regime, which certainly 
has not conducted itself in a friendly man- 
ner toward me. What say you. Gunner?” 

"I would gladly become a Chispok, or 
ewn a sneaking hahoe, did Your Majesty 
recommend it,” replied Kantar. 

'"Then lead on,” Grandon told San 
'Hioy, "The sooner we can become Chis- 
poks, and get down to the real business at 
hand, the better.” 

O NCE more San Thoy gave three sharp 
raps at the door. It was flung open 
by a bowing 3'ellow man, and they found 
themselves in a short, narrow hallway. 
At the other end of this, a second door 
opened at the same signal, and they en- 
tered a circular room about twenty-five 
feet in diameter. Squatting on low stone 
benches around the wall were about sixty 
Huitsenni. A man, older and more cor- 
pulent than tlie others, sat cross-legged on 
a dais in the center of the room. San 
Thoy conducted his two friends before 
dais individual, introducing Grandon and 
Kantar as he had in the antechamber, to 
Han Lay, romojak of the lodge. 

Han Lay rose, and bowed low before 
Grandon with right hand extended palm 
downward. 

"The order of Chispoks is supremely 
honored,” he said, “in that Your Impe- 
rial and Illustrious Majesty has consented 
to become one of us. We labor in a cause 


just now, which we have reason to be- 
lieve is your own, and feel that with so 
mighty a fighter and so sagacious a gen- 
eral on our side, our cause is all but won.” 

"May I inquire to what cause you re- 
fer,” asked Grandon, "and why you con- 
sider your cause my own?” 

"We Chispoks have spies everywhere,” 
replied Han Lay. “We are, at present, 
endeavoring to overthrow Yin Yin, Rogo 
of Huitsen. Our spies inform us that he 
has not only kidnapped Her Majesty, your 
wife, for the purpose of selling her into 
slavery, but that, during the time she is to 
be kept in this city, he intends forcing her 
into his own seraglio.” 

"What!” Grandon’s face went deathly 
pale, and upon his features there came a 
look which made even the brave Kantar 
feel anxious. Only twice before had he 
seen that look on the face of the Earth- 
man, and each time enemies had fallen 
before his flashing blade like frella grass 
at harvest. 

"If you will but take me within sight 
of this filthy beast you call Yin Yin,” said 
Grandon, "I will pierce his putrid heart, 
even though a thousand guardsmen sur- 
round him.” 

Han Lay grinned. 

"That, Your Majesty, is precisely what 
we intend that you shall do,” he said. 
“The Rogo of Huitsen is so strongly 
guarded that none of our assassins has 
been able to reach him, but we have every 
faith in your ability. When you have 
sworn the oaths of our order, the brothers 
will conduct you to the palace. Others 
will smuggle you into a chamber where, 
sooner or later, you will meet Yin Yin, 
face to face.” 

"Administer the oath quickly, then,” 
replied Grandon, "that I may be on my 
way.” 

Kneeling, and with their right hands 
extended, palms downward, toward a 
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small Image of Thorth, which Han Lay 
held up before them, Grandon and Kan- 
tar swore the seaet and terrible oath of 
the Qiispoks. 

The oath concluded, they arose, and the 
brethren crowded around them to extend 
fraternal greetings. But at this moment 
there came a sudden and unexpected in- 
terruption. One of the metal doors was 
thrown violently open, and a mojak with 
scarbo in hand and tork elevated to cover 
the group, burst into the room, followed 
by a horde of armed warriors. 

The Qiispoks were unarmed, save for 
their knives, hence at the mercy of the 
fully armed invaders, all of whom had 
torks and scarbos. 

"You are all under arrest for treason 
against His Majesty, Yin Yin of Huit- 
sen,” proclaimed the mojak. "Throw 
down your knives and advance, one at a 
time, to have your wrists bound. Resist, 
and you are dead men.” 

Grandon noticed that Han Lay was 
edging toward a metal rod which project- 
ed through the floor of the dais. A mo- 
ment later he stepped on it. There fol- 
lowed a sudden roar of rushing waters, 
which, in a brief instant, engulfed both 
the Qiispoks and the Rogo’s men, and 
filled the room to the ceiling. Qioking 
and strangling, Grandon was swept off 
his feet. Then his head collided with 
something hard and metallic, and he lost 
consciousness. 

CHAPTER 12 

IN THE SERAGLIO 

A fter the two guards led Vernia from 
>. the presence of Yin Yin, Rogo of 
Huitsen, Aey conducted her through a 
series of hallways to a spiral ramp, which 
they forced her to climb to a height of 
what she judged to be about six stories 
above the floor level of the throne room. 


Here, after threading several more hall- 
ways, they came to a metal door, on either 
side of which stood a tall, thin yellow 
man leaning on an immense scarbo. 
Tliese were the first thin Huitsenni she 
had ever seen, and the sight astounded 
her, for she had believed that all of them, 
both men and women, were short and 
corpulent. 

As Vernia and her two guards came to a 
stop before the door, one of those who 
stood beside it tapped on its metal sur- 
face with the hilt of his huge scarbo. It 
was instantly flung open, and a yellow 
man, taller than those who stood beside 
the door, and so aged that his face was 
a network of wrinkles, stood before them. 
He wore a purple cincture, showing that 
he was of the nobility, and his accouter- 
ments blazed with jewels. Seeing that 
Vernia wore the scarlet of royalty, he 
bowed low with right hand extended palm 
downward. Then he addressed the guard 
on her left. 

"Whom have we here, and what are 
the commands?” 

"O, Ho Sen, Lord of the Seraglio, this 
is Vernia, Torroga of Reabon. It is the 
command of His Majesty that Ufa be in- 
structed to prepare her this night for the 
royal visit, for it may be that our gracious 
sovereign will honor her with the light 
of his presence.” 

"His Majesty is merciful, just and gen- 
erous, and we delight to do his bidding,” 
responded Ho Sen. Then he clapped his 
hands, and two more tall, slender Huit- 
senni came forward. They took the places 
of the two warriors who stood beside her, 
and the latter turned and marched off 
down the hall. 

"Enter, Your Majesty,” Ho Sen in- 
vited, with a ceremonious bow. The 
strangely angular creatures at Vemia’s 
sides seized her arms to drag her forward. 
But she shook them off and entered, her- 
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self. There was nothing else to do. Then 
the metal door clanged shut behind her. 

Ho Sen led the way across this room 
through another oval entrance, and down 
a hallway into an immense chamber two 
stories in height, and shaped like a cres- 
cent, the far end of which was invisible 
from where they stood. On the inner 
side of the crescent, numerous doors led 
out to little balconies which evidently 
overlooked the throne room, for Vernia 
could see the iridescent crystal walls of 
the immense shaft beyond. On the outer 
side of the crescent other doors led to 
sleeping-apartments. 

In the immense room were gathered 
no less than a thousand girls and young 
women. Among them were represented 
all the races of Zorovia with which Ver- 
nia was familiar, and several of which 
she iiad never heard. It was notable, too, 
that every girl, judged by the standards 
of her race, was beautiful. 

Save for the tall, lean guards who 
stood at the doorways, and at regular in- 
tervals around the walls, there were no 
men present, and Vernia was beginning 
to suspect that even these were not men. 
Young slave-girls padded softly about on 
the thick rugs, carrying trays of sweet- 
meats, pots and tiny bowls of kova, jars 
and bottles of cosmetics, combs, brushes, 
bangles, and such other feminine odds 
and ends as the pampered inmates of the 
seraglio required. Birds sang in gold 
and crystal cages that swung from the 
ceiling, and fountains splashed musically 
into limpid pools in which swam curious, 
brilliantly colored fish of many shapes 
and hues. In lieu of flowers, for such 
things are unknown on Zorovia, there 
were potted fungi of orncte shapes and 
rich shades, which filled the air with 
sweet, heavy perfume. These fungi, 
Vernia afterward learned, had been 
brought to their present state of perfec- 


tion through careful selective breeding 
and crossing by hundreds of generations 
of skilled botanists. There were also 
many rare and beautiful varieties of 
ferns, cycads and jointed grasses. 

Many of the inmates lolled about on 
low divans, chatting, sipping kova and 
nibbling at sweetmeats. Others were hav- 
ing their hair combed, their nails pol- 
ished, or cosmetics applied by slave-girls. 
A few were stringing beads or doing em- 
broidery work, and the remainder strolled 
about the place or gathered in little 
groups, laughing and talking. 

With a pompous dignity which showed 
that he took considerable pride in the 
grave responsibility reposed in him by 
the Rogo, Ho Sen picked his way among 
the divans, ottomans, fountains, potted 
plants and concubines, while Vernia, fol- 
lowing with her two guards, felt as if 
on parade. It was plain to her that she 
was immediately the center toward whicli 
all eyes gravitated, as well as the sub- 
ject of many remarks and discussions. 
The various members of this assorted 
aggregation of feminine pulchritude 
showed different reactions as Vernia, who 
was far more beautiful than any of them, 
passed. Some gazed in open admiration, 
some cast lowering glances that plainly 
denoted jealousy, others appeared coldly 
indifferent, and a small remainder, evi- 
dently mindful of the fate intended for 
her, looked sympathetic. Accustomed to 
being stared at, she passed among them 
with easy grace and quiet dignity, ignor- 
ing them as completely as if they had 
been so many articles of furniture. But 
she could not help overhearing what 
some of them said. Many exclaimed at 
her beauty. Others, the jealous ones, 
made spiteful remarks. And she heard 
one girl say: "Another princess, and as 
great a beauty as the first. It seems that 
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the Rogo has lately spread his nets for 
naught but royalty.’' 

H aving passed about half-way around 
the crescent, Ho Sen led Vernia 
into a private "suite, where a young girl 
sat having her hair done by an old and 
extremely ugly yellow woman. The 
girl, she noticed, wore the scarlet of roy- 
alty. She was small, shapely, black- 
haired and brown-eyed. 

Ho Sen addressed the old woman. 

"I bring another great lady for your 
ministrations, Ufa. She is Vernia, Tor- 
roga of Reabon. It is the will of His 
Majesty that she be prepared for the 
royal visit this night.” 

The old trot grinned. "We all love 
and obey our generous, just and gracious 
sovereign,” she replied, "and Ufa will 
exert herself to the utmost that this dam- 
sel may be pleasing to His Majesty’s eyes; 
though, in truth, her natural beauty 
makes the task an easy one.” 

Ho Sen went out, closing the door 
after him. 

'The old hag grinned hideously at 
Vernia. 

"Be seated, my pretty one,” she said, 
"until I have finished with my little 
white bird.” 

Vernia seated herself on a near-by 
divan, and a young slave-girl brought 
her a steaming pot of kova and a tiny 
golden drinking-bowl, which she placed 
near her on a small taboret. The girl 
who was having her hair done smiled 
and spoke to her. 

"I am Narine of Tyrhana, Your Maj- 
esty,” she said, "and, like you, a prisoner 
here. Shall we be friends.? I’ve heard so 
much about your remarkable adventures, 
and your gallant husband, Grandon of 
Terra, that I feel as if I almost know 
you.” 

Vernia returned her friendly smile. "I 
who am friendless in this place,” she re- 


plied, "would welcome the chance to ac- 
quire almost any friend, but in any case, 
I should be glad for the friendship of the 
daughter of Ad of Tyrhana, comrade of 
my father on many of his adventurous 
hunting-excursions, his staunch ally when 
seven great nations combined and sought 
to break the naval power of Reabon, and 
now the ally of my husband. You are 
the Torrogina?” 

"No, I am but the Torrogini. My 
elder sister, Loralie, is the Crown Prin- 
cess. Perhaps you have heard of her en- 
gagement to Zinlo, Torrogo of Olba.” 

"I have. He visited Grandon of Terra 
a short time ago, and told us about their 
romance, but he did not mention that she 
was the Torrogina. You know they both 
traveled to this planet from Mignor at 
the same time, Grandon alighting in 
Uxpo, and Zinlo, who on Mignor was 
known as Harry Thorne, in Olba. But 
tell me, how do you happen to be here? 
Can it be that some lascivious torrogo 
has also ofFered the price of an empire 
for your abduction?” 

"I think not, as I expect to be sold 
into slavery today to the Rogo of the 
White Ibbits, a race of hairy barbarians 
who inhabit the Mountains of Eternal 
Snow near the south pole. It seems that 
Yin Yin, Rogo of Huitsen, buys large 
quantities of zandars from this savage 
chieftain, and that the latter has a weak- 
ness for comely virgins. Yin Yin has 
kept me here, unharmed, for the past 
ten days, for the sole reason that he be- 
lieves I will bring him a tremendous 
price in zandars from this antarctic ruler. 

"But you asked how I happened to be 
here. About an endir ago I left Tyrhana 
in one of my father’s battleships to visit 
my cousin Tinia, daughter of Aardvan 
of Adonijar. Three days out, a tremen- 
dous storm came up, carrying our masts 
and sails and more than half the crew 
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overboard, destroying the steering ap- 
paratus and nearly filling the hold with 
water. In this helpless condition we 
drifted for many days. Then we sighted 
a fleet of pirate vessels. After a brief 
skirmish with the few warriors who were 
left behind on our ship, they boarded us 
and took all who remained alive prison- 
ers. I was brought here, either to be sold 
or impressed into the seraglio of Yin 
Yin. He has seen fit to offer me to the 
barbarian for a fabulous number of zan- 
dars. I have sought to bribe Yin Yin to 
return me to my father, but he would not. 
Perhaps I can bribe the hairy chieftain. 
If not, why then I v/ill die by my own 
hand, for the women of Tyrhana have ever 
preferred death to dishonor.” 

Vernia, in her turn, related what had 
befallen her since her capture by the 
Huitsenni. 

In the meantime, Ufa finished with 
Narine’s coiffure. Then she conducted 
Vernia into a magnificent bath of black 
and yellow marble, where she bathed in 
scented water, and was massaged with 
aromatic oils by two slave-girls imder the 
supervision of the efficient Ufa. After 
this, another slave-girl brought splendid 
garments suited to her rank, and helped 
her to dress. 

B ack in the boudoir, Vernia had her 
hair done by Ufa. Presently Narine 
came in, and slave-girls brought their eve- 
ning meal. The repast was a sumptuous 
one, consisting of nearly a hundred tastily 
prepared dishes, from which they chose 
what they wanted. The napery was of 
scarlet silk, each piece embroidered with 
the coat of arms of the Rogo of Huitsen, 
and the service was of gold, similarly 
decked. 

After they had dined, Ufa led them to 
another, larger room, the reception room 
of the suite, where a slave-girl served 


them with kova. Then she departed, 
leaving them to their own devices. 

With Ufa and the other slaves about, 
Vernia had kept the thought which was 
uppermost in her mind, escape, entirely 
out of the conversation. But now that 
she and the Princess Na'ine were alone, 
she hoped that the Tyrhanian princess, 
having been in Huitsen for some time, 
might have acquired some knowledge 
which they could turn to their purpose. 

"Don’t you think,” she said, as Narine 
filled her jeweled cup with steaming 
kova, "that you, with the wealth of Tyr- 
hana behind you, could find some one in 
this palace, who, for a promise of vast 
riches, would smuggle us away in a small 
boat? Once at sea, we should be almost 
certain to encounter one of the many 
ships that must, by now, be searching for 
both of us.” 

Narine sipped her kova thoughtfully. 
"I have tried that,” she replied, "and 
have everywhere met with rebuffs. Every 
person I have tried to bribe has informed 
against me, and Yin Yin lost no time in 
letting me know that I was only wasting 
my breath.” 

"Can it be,” asked Vernia, "that these 
people so love their tyrannous Rogo that 
not one of them would betray him for the 
wealth of an empire?” 

"On the contrary,” Narine replied, "I 
believe that every subject, from the most 
exalted noble to the lowest slave, fears 
and hates him. Yet no man dares speak 
his mind, for fear his fellow is a spy, or 
will turn informer to further his own 
ends.” 

"What of the man who has charge of 
the seraglio? Ho Sen, I believe they 
called him.” 

'"rhe man, did you say?” Narine 
smiled. "Ho Sen is no man, but like these 
other angular creatures who stand about, 
leaning on huge scarbos, is but a eunuch.” 
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"A eunuch wearing the purple? That 
is strange. And I noticed that none of 
them were short and fat like the Huit- 
senni, although otherwise resembling 
them.” 

"Thejr are all sons of slave- women, 
mostly of the white races, so Ufa told 
me,” Narine replied. "Some of them, I 
understand, are Yin Yin’s own sons. Ho 
Sen is Yin Yin’s uncle, though the Rogo 
does not acknowledge the relationship, 
and was granted the purple by Yin Yin’s 
grandfather. He has been Lord of the 
Seraglio for three generations of royalty.” 

"Indeed! And does he love these yel- 
low rulers who are the cause of his afflic- 
tion and that of his fellows, so well that 
he could not be bribed to serve us?” 

“I doubt that he loves his master any 
more than the others, yet I could not 
bribe him. I tried the first day I was 
brought here.” 

"Then there is no way we can help 
ourselves?” 

"There is but one,” replied Narine. 
"It is a desperate way, to be put into prac- 
tise only as a last resort. But it is efficient. 
Look.” 

She twisted a blood-red jewel from a 
ring oa her finger, and Vernia saw a few 
white crystals reposing in a tiny hollow 
beneath it. 

"One of these crystals dissolved on the 
tongue brings death, sudden, sure and 
painless,” Narine told her. Then, as she 
returned the jewel to its place, she said: 
"Yin Yin is careful to keep all weapons 
out of the seraglio, with the exception of 
the huge scarbos carried by the eunuchs. 
If he but knew the secret of this ring, 
then would my last hope indeed be gone.” 

"I, too, have managed to preserve the 
means to a quick way out, if worse comes 
to worst.” Vernia drew a small, keen 
knife from beneath her garments and 
held it up. "This is from the belt of one 


of the guards who brought me to the 
seraglio. I naanaged to transfer it to these 
clothes after my bath, but it was difficult 
with the old hag and the slave-girls 
watching.” 

Scarcely had she spoken, ere there was 
a slight rustle of the hangings behind 
her. Then a fat, heavily jeweled hand 
reached over her shoulder and snatched 
the knife from her,^ and Yin Yin himself, 
with a wheezy chuckle, waddled into the 
room. Still chuckling, and before she 
could prevent him, he seized Narine’s 
slender wrist, and twisted the ring with 
the blood-red jewel from her finger. Then 
he dropped both articles into his belt 
pouch, poured himself a cup of kova, and 
sat down heavily. 

"My, my!” he wheezed, grinning tooth- 
lessly. "What desperate characters we 
have been entertaining unawares! Poison! 
Weapons! Bribery! I’m surprized. I’m 
astounded. I’m shocked.” 

He tossed off his kova and refilled the 
jeweled cup. 

Narine said nothing, but there was a 
look of horror in her brown eyes. 

Vernia, calm mistress of her emotions, 
regarded him with regal hauteur. "I per- 
ceive,” she said, addressing Narine, "tliat 
the Rogo of Huitsen has a multitude of 
low occupations. Not content with being 
a mere thief, robber and defiler of 
womanhood, he is also that most con- 
temptible of creatures, a spy.” 

Yin Yin set down his cup with a grunt 
of surprize, and his cat-like eyes nar- 
rowed. "Have a care, slave, how you 
speak of your master,” he snarled, "or he 
may decide to have you whipped.” 

Still looking at Narine, Vernia replied. 
"Observe, Your Highness, how manly 
and chivalrous is the Rogo of Huitsen. 
Ah, what a different song he will sing 
when Grandon of Terra has him by the 
throat! He has a throat, I am sure, evea 
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though it is concealed beneath his mul- 
tiplicity of chins.” 

"It may be, Your Majesty,” replied Na- 
rine, taking the cue, "that he has a 
throat, but is ashamed of it.” 

"Or what is more likely. Your High- 
ness,” Vernia responded, "he is afraid 
some honest man will slit it.” 

Yin Yin, arrayed in all his finery, had 
come to play the lover. But the most 
ardent wooer can seldom withstand rid- 
icule, and if he be short-tempered and 
accustomed to having his every wish re- 
garded as law, it is more than likely that 
anger will quickly crowd the gentler pas- 
sions from his bosom. Knowing this, 
Vernia had deliberately set out to bait 
him. It was evident, at first, that she had 
succeeded even beyond her expectations, 
for the bloated face of the monarch grew 
livid. A greenish glitter came to his cat- 
like eyes, and he muttered horrible 
threats. But Yin Yin, although gross and 
sensual, was a master of intrigue and an 
adept in cunning. And not many mo- 
ments elapsed before he saw through the 
ruse. Suddenly he ceased his muttering 
and began laughing uproariously — laugh- 
ing until the tears coursed down his puffy 
cheeks. After all, was he not complete 
master of the situation? And mere words, 
no matter what their burden, could not in- 
jure him. 

With a pudgy finger he wiped the 
tears from his cheeks. Then he gulped 
down his kova, replaced the cup on the 
taboret, and shook that same fat finger at 
Vernia. 

"Bones of Thorth, but you will be the 
death of me yet with your subtle humor,” 
he wheezed. "A wittier pair of young 
ladies I have not seen in many a year — I 
who see thousands yearly, who come and 
go with the seasons.” 

From that moment on, he retained his 
appearance of good humor, nor could 


they with their keenest sallies or deepest 
insults penetrate the armor of jollity 
which he had assumed. A greasy, pleas- 
ure-bloated, jewel-bedizened monstrosity, 
he sat there, chuckling, boasting, and 
drinking cup after cup of steaming kova 
until the pot was empty and a slave-girl 
was summoned with more. 

T he girl had just departed when there 
was the thunder of many hoofs on 
the planking of the street below. Yin 
Yin, with a maudlin smirk, addressed 
Narine. "If the Torrogini of Tyrhana 
will look over the balcony,” he said, "it 
is possible that she will catch a glimpse 
of her future master. My ears tell me 
that Heg, Rogo of the Ibbits, has arrived 
with his savage riders, and ten thousand 
zandars for which I have offered to forego 
the pleasure of taming that little she-mar- 
melot, the daughter of Ad of Tyrhana.” 

Both girls rushed to the nearest win- 
dow and stepping out on the balcony 
peered over. In the courtyard below them 
was an immense concourse of riders, 
mounted on zandars, wearing cloaks and 
hoods of zandar skins, and carrying long 
lances in their hands. But such lances! 
Each had about fifteen feet of stout wood- 
en shaft, and a spiral head about two feet 
in length, connected to a globular metal 
knob. Vernia, herself a leader of war- 
riors, was puzzled as to how these strange 
lances could be used, as it appeared that 
the spiral heads, instead of penetrating 
deeply when thrust at an enemy, would 
only spring back at the arm that drove 
them. The riders also carried scarbos and 
knives, but she saw no torks or evidence 
of firearms of any kind. 

The faces and bodies of the riders were 
so muffled in their hoods and cloaks as to 
be invisible from above. The majority 
kept to their saddles, but about twenty of 
them dismounted and entered the palace. 
And looking out beyond the courtyard. 
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Vemia saw by the light of the street lamps 
that an entire street, reaching from the 
palace to one of the city gates, was filled 
by an immense herd of milling, bellowing 
zandars, kept in formation by mounted 
Ibbits who prodded the recalcitrant beasts 
with the butts of their queer, spiral- 
pointed lances. 

Turning away from the balcony, the 
two girls re-entered the room. Yin Yin, 
now evidently well under the influence of 
the kova he had consumed, was mum- 
bling kerra spores and expectorating the 
red juice into one of the sand-jars. His 
multiple chins stood much in need of the 
attentions of the royal chin-wiper, but he 
seemed too far gone in drink to notice 
this detail. He looked up suddenly as 
three sharp raps sounded at a side door. 

"Come,” he said, thickly. 

Ho Sen, Lord of the Seraglio, entered, 
and bowed low with right hand extended 
palm downward. 

"Your Majesty,” he said, "Heg, Rogo 
of the Ibbits, has arrived, and awaits your 
pleasure at the outer door of the seraglio.” 

"Send him here by way of the single 
corridor, and see that two eunuchs attend 
him to this door,” Yin Yin commanded. 
"There let them wait within call. It may 
be that this barbarian, when confronted 
with so much beauty at one time, will be- 
come difficult to manage.” 

"I hasten to obey,” replied Ho Sen, 
with another bow, and departed. 

A few moments later the same door 
opened, and there entered a being who 
elicited from Vernia an involuntary gasp 
of amazement. With his hood of zandar 
thrown back and his great cloak of the 
same material caught at his shoulders, 
Heg, Rogo of the Ibbits, was a most re- 
markable sight. He was tall, towering 
head and shoulders above Yin Yin, and 
symmetrically built so far as human stand- 
ards go, with the exception of his arms. 


which were not only tremendously mus- 
cled, but as long as those of an ape. His 
features, too, were regular, and his teeth 
even and white. Save for his scarlet cinc- 
ture, and the gold and jewel studded 
straps which supported his knife and scar- 
bo, he wore no clothing beneath his cloak, 
nor did he appear to need any. For his 
entire body, from head to foot, not ex- 
cepting his whole face, was covered with 
short, white fur. 

Y in yin rose, as is the universal cus- 
tom in Zorovia when royalty receives 
royalty, and the two exchanged saluta- 
tions with right hands extended palms 
downward. Then he ceremoniously pre- 
sented the savage chieftain to "Her Impe- 
rial Majesty, Vernia, Torroga of Reabon,” 
and "Her Imperial Highness, Narine, 
Torrogini of Tyrhana.” Neither Vemia 
nor Narine acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, but this seemed to make no differ- 
ence to the two rulers, who promptly 
seated themselves beside the taboret. 

Yin Yin poured kova for himself and 
his guest and they drank. Then he said : 
"Well, Heg, have you brought dje zan- 
dars?” 

"Aye, Yin Yin,” was the reply. "Ten 
thousand of the most powerful and spir- 
ited beasts in my rogat are even now paw- 
ing the planks of your city in charge of 
my best herdsmen.” 

"You are satisfied with the bargain?” 
Heg looked at Narine appraisingly. 
She shuddered under his gaze, but this 
did not seem to impress him. He had 
evidently seen many other maidens sim- 
ilarly frightened. 

"I am quite satisfied, Yin Yin,” he an- 
swered. "Come, look at the splendid 
zandars I have brought you, and see if 
you can find it in your heart to tell me that 
you are not pleased.” 

He rose and led the way to the bal- 
cony, Yin Yin waddling after him. 
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'*What think you of those beasts?” he 
asked. "And all for one little slave-girl.” 

Yin Yin rubbed his pudgy hands to- 
gether as the two turned away from the 
balcony and stepped back into the room. 
"They are indeed fine animals,” he ad- 
mitted, "and I declare myself satisfied, 
but speak not disparagingly of the little 
slave-girl. Remember, she is the daugh- 
ter of a mighty torrogo, and it cost me 
many men and much treasure to bring her 
here. Moreover, she has beauty far above 
the average.” 

“What of this other?” asked Heg, as 
they sat down once more beside the kova. 
"She also has great beauty, and I would 
buy her from you. In fact, each of these 
reaches the pinnacle of beauty for her 
type, the one brunette and the other 
blond.” 

“Your taste in feminine charms is ad- 
mirable,” said Yin Yiin, “as well it may 
be, seeing the number of famous beau- 
ties you have had from me. But you have 
always stipulated maids, and she of the 
golden curls is the bride of a torrogo, as 
you may have surmised from her title.’^ 

"Maid or matron, I care not. For beau- 
ty such as hers, I will break my rule. Ten 
thousand zandars more will be yours, 
magnificent as those I have brought you, 
in excliange for the golden-haired one.” 

"Nay, Heg. She is not for sale. All 
the zandars in your rogat, or all the count- 
less millions that roam the antarctic 
wastes could not buy her,' for she has al- 
ready been sold for the value of a dozen 
kingdoms. It but remains for me to de- 
liver her and collect my price.” 

But Heg was not easily turned from his 
purpose. Having seen Vernia, he meant 
to have her, arguing, threatening, plead- 
ing, and gradually increasing his offers, 
while the two drank cup after cup and 
pot after pot of kova. He at length 
avowed his willingness to fill all the 


streets of Huitsen, packed solidly to the 
doorways, with zandars, if Yin Yin would 
only sell him this delectable bit of fem- 
ininity that, as he expressed it, he might 
turn at will from the dark beauty of the 
one to the blond glory of the other. 

M eanwhile the two girls, who had 
retired to a corner of the room, 
whispered together. 

"Never, in my wildest fancies,” said 
Vernia, "did I ever dream that I should 
become the subject of such haggling as 
this — to be sold, offered for sale, or bid- 
den for, like a beast of burden,” 

"It all seems like a wild nightmare, too 
horrible to be real,” replied Narine. 
"Think of it! I have been sold by a 
greasy rodent to a fur-covered savage— I 
the daughta' of Ad of Tyrhana! Oh 
that I had kept the secret of the ring in- 
tact! Now 1 fear that death will come too 
late to save my honor.” 

"My deepest regret is that I, too, be- 
trayed my secret by displaying the knife. 
I could at least have had the pleasure of 
sheathing it in the foul heart of Yin Yin 
before employing it to still for ever the 
beating of my own. I have but one hope 
on which to lean, and that is a slender 
one. Grandon of Terra is free somewhere 
in this city, or was when last I heard of 
him. Though he and Kantar the Gunner, 
his friend and warrior, were unarmed, 
they may have found a way to obtain 
weapons. If so, it will take more guards 
than Yin Yin possesses to keep them from 
the palace, for they must know that I 
have been brought here.” 

"It is indeed a slender hope,” sighed 
Narine; "for even though your gallant 
husband could win his way to this place, 
there would be no way out. It would be 
but a death-trap for all of us.” 

"In that case,^’ Vernia replied, "I 
should die contented, for there would be 
hordes of enemies to accompany us into 
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the great beyond and stand before the 
judgment throne of Thorth.” 

As the two rogos reached an advanced 
state of inebriation, their haggling be- 
came louder and louder, until it appeared 
that a quarrel was imminent. Suddenly, 
the hand of the savage chieftain flew to 
the hilt of his scarbo, and he sprang to 
his feet, overturning a taboret. "Sell me 
this fair-haired beauty, and name your 
own price,” he shouted, "but sell her to 
me you shall, or by the blood of Thorth 
I’ll slay you and take her for nothing.” 

Yin Yin looked at him in drunken 
wonderment for a moment, as if he could 
not believe his own eyes. Then he 
clapped his hands. Instantly the door 
through which the hairy one had come, 
flew open, and two eunuchs ran into the 
room, bared blades in their hands. 

At this, Heg’s bravado instantly sub- 
sided. Letting his furry hand drop from 
his hilt, he said: "What’s this? You call 
the guard? I did but jest, my friend.” 

"Your jest, as you are pleased to call it, 
has gone far enough,” wheezed Yin Yin. 
"We will, however, let it pass as such, 
and so end the conference. Take your 
slave-girl and be gone, for the Torroga 
of Reabon and I would be alone.” He 
turned his cat-like eyes on Vemia, and 
leered drunkenly. "Wouldn’t we, my 
pretty?” 

"It grows late, and I must indeed be 
going,” replied Heg. Striding across the 
room, he suddenly seized Narine’s, wrist 
and jerked her to her feet. She screamed, 
and attempted to free her arm from his 
brutal grasp, but he only laughed at her 
struggles. "Gjme, my little beauty,” he 
said, dragging her across the room. "We 
have outworn our welcome.” 

One of the eunuchs held the door open, 
and the other stood aside for them to pass 
out. Yin Yin, a kerra-stained grin on his 
porcine features, rose ponderously, and 


waddled unsteadily toward Vernia, drunk- 
enly oblivious to her expression of fear 
and loathing. 

CHAPTER 13 

GRANDON MEETS YIN YIN 

A fter Grandon struck his head and 
. lost consciousness in the water-filled 
lodge room of the Chispoks, his senses 
returned slowly. At first it seemed that 
he was in a vast hall — that a gigantic 
figure was bending over him, shouting 
something which he could hear only as a 
faint sound in the distance, and that other 
immense figures were moving about the 
room. 

But gradually, as he became more ra- 
tional, the room and everything in it as- 
sumed their proper proportions. He saw 
that he was lying on a sleeping-shelf in a 
room much smaller than that in which 
he had lost consciousness, and that the 
supposed giant was Kantar the Gunner, 
leaning over him. The other occupants 
of the room were Han Lay, San Thoy, and 
a half-dozen Chispoks. 

"Speak to me. Majesty,” Kantar was 

saying. "Only let me know that you 

"I’m all right. Gunner. Let me up.” 
With the astounded and delighted Kan- 
tar’s arm beneath his shoulders, he sat 
up. His head swam dizzily, but grad- 
ually it cleared. "Where are we?” he 
asked. 

Han Lay, who had hurried to his bed- 
side as soon as he saw him sit up, bowed 
and said: "Perhaps I can explain better 
than the warrior. Your Majesty. You re- 
call that we were attacked by the Rogo’s 
soldiers in the lodge room?” 

"I remember that, and the flood after- 
ward. 'Then I must have struck my head, 
for all went black.” 

"I tried to help you,” continued Han 
Lay, "but as you were not expecting the 
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rush of waters you were swept oflf your 
feet and carried away before I could reach 
you. Your head collided with the end 
of a doorway. All the Chispoks, of 
course, knew how to get out, for we had 
rehearsed it many times. San Thoy 
helped your warrior to escape through the 
secret door and I dragged you out the 
same way. The last man out closed it.” 

"Then the Rogo’s warriors did not 
escape?” 

"Not one man. But of course it was 
necessary for us to destroy the building, 
for there will be an investigation, and 
we have other buildings similarly 
equipped. All this was prepared for in 
advance. The pulling of a lever in this 
house set off a tremendous charge of ex- 
plosive which blew the place to atoms. 
We brought you here to my home, in my 
boat.” 

Grandon stood up to test the strength 
of his legs. Although the diaziness as- 
sailed him for a second time, he was able 
to stay on his feet. 

"Permit me to thank you for saving my 
life,” he said. "It may be that some day 
I shall find a way to repay you.” 

"You can best repay me by carrying 
out the plans we outlined before you took 
the oath of our fraternity.” 

"I’ll gladly do that, and more,” replied 
Grandon. "Give me my instructions, and 
let me start.” 

"You will have little to do until the 
brothers who will smuggle you into the 
palace bring you face to face with Yin 
Yin. If you succeed in slaying him and 
rescuing Her Majesty, your wife, the Chis- 
poks will not only guarantee to help you 
escape from the palace by the way you 
entered, but will further promise to con- 
duct you out of Huitsen and place you 
aboard a seaworthy craft on the Azpok, 
with provisions and water sufiicient to 


last you until you reach the shores of your 
own land. Is this agreeable?” 

"Perfectly,” Grandon replied. "But I 
would be fair with you as you have been 
with us. What of the secret way into 
Huitsen which I and my warrior now 
know? Would you expect us to keep this 
secret from the rest of Zorovia, in spite 
of the relentless raids and acts of out- 
lawry which will no doubt continue to be 
perpetrated by your people?” 

"We have provided against that, also,” 
replied Han Lay, "for we are aware that 
any one of the twelve great nations of Zo- 
rovia, knowing where we are, could easily 
wipe out Huitsen. However, permit me 
to point out that, even though you saw the 
secret passageway and how it was oper- 
ated, you were not navigating the ship; 
hence you have no idea just where it is. 
You saw that the entrance was through a 
fiord, but there are countless thousands of , 
fiords on this coast, many of which look ' 
like this one. All we will need to do 
will be to blindfold you and those who' 
are to go with you, until you are at sea and- 
out of sight of land. The brothers will' 
then direct you how to sail to reach your , 
own country, but you will not be able to 
find our particular fiord again in many ■ 
years of careful searching, unless it beby^ 
accident or unusual good luck. 

"I might say, further, that in the event 
of the Chispoks succeeding to the point 
of taking over the government, piracy 
will be stopped, peace treaties will be 
signed with all the great nations of Zoro-, 
via, and Huitsen will be thrown open to^ 
the ships of the world. It was for this, 
principle that the Chispoks were organ-^ 
ized. The Huitsenni have been pirates foe 
countless generations. Once our natiort 
was as great and powerful as any on Zo-' 
rovia, but now we are among the least ofi' 
the powers. Why? The Chispoks hold 
that commerce has made other nations 
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greater than our own. By the very nature 
of our livelihood we are debarred from 
peaceful trading, or commerce of any 
kind with the exception of an occasional 
kidnapping for some lascivious ruler, in- 
frequent ransom money for wealthy or in- 
fluential people captured on the high seas, 
and the little we can get for our plunder 
in trade goods from those shady and 
grasping merchants who run the double 
risk of dealing with us — first because they 
fear we may betray them, and second be- 
cause they may be apprehended and pun- 
ished by their own people. Naturally 
tliey exact exorbitant profits, and our ill- 
gotten plunder never brings us a tenth of 
its real worth in exchange. 

"The Chispoks are sick of piracy, of 
this secret slinking from the sight of other 
nations as the halioe slinks from the path 
of the mighty marmelot. We are weary 
of the constant bloodshed which is a part 
of our trade. And it is our ambition to 
place Huitsen on a peaceful footing with 
all Zorovia, to turn our pirate vessels into 
merchantmen, to have our people received 
with friendship and good will whenever 
they set foot on a foreign shore.” 

"A worthy ambition, and I’ll do all I 
can to further it,” said Grandon. 

"Good. And now do you feel strong 
enough to leave for the palace.?” 

"Perfectly.” 

H an lay led Grandon and Kantar to 
fais private arsenal, from which each 
selected a scarbo, knife, tork and ammuni- 
tion. When both were armed be walked 
with them to the door, and said: "The 
six brothers here will take you to the pal- 
ace. They have their instructions, and you 
may trust them implicitly.” 

Looking out, Grandon saw that the six 
Qiispoks, attired as fishermen, were stand- 
ing in a semicircle, which screened the 


door and the fishing-hole beside it, from 
view. 

"Crouch behind the men and descend 
the ladder,” Han Lay said. "There are 
two boats moored below. Each of you is 
to get into one and wrap himself in a 
fishing-net. Farewell, and may Thorth 
guide and keep you.” 

Grandon did as directed, and Kantar 
followed close behind him. Scarcely had 
they established themselves in the boats 
ere three pseudo-fishermen descended into 
each, and rowed them away. 

Lying in the bottom of the boat, look- 
ing up through the meshes of the net, 
Grandon could see but little. The light 
from the street lamps shone faintly 
through the interstices in the planking 
above his head, and by means of it he 
could barely make out the outlines of pil- 
ing and the foundations of the buildings 
they passed. At times the rowers saluted, 
and were saluted by the crews of other 
small fishing-boats, but otherwise they 
maintained unbroken silence. 

Presently Grandon saw an immense 
stone foundation looming ahead of them 
and stretching to the right and left far- 
ther than he could see, in so wide an arc 
that he knew, it must be the base of some 
tremendous building. Then the prow of 
the boat in which he rode slid up on a 
low dock. A moment later he heard 
another prow grind up beside it. Then 
one of the pseudo-fishermen spoke. 

"Greetings, thalput of the royal kitch- 
ens.” 

"Greetings, fishermen,” was the reply, 
"Have you brought the fish, as ordered?” 

"The fish are here in the nets.” 

"Then bring them, and follow me.” 

S TILI. wrapped in the net, Grandon was 
swung to the shoulders of the three 
men, who walked across a low dock and 
entered a large oval door. After follow- 
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ing a dimly lighted passageway for some 
distance, they suddenly turned aside into 
a narrow doorway. A moment later, the 
other three strode in after them, and the 
door was softly closed. Grandon was set 
on his feet, and the folds of the net were 
unwound from his body. As soon as Kan- 
tar was similarly freed, the six pseudo- 
fishermen took their nets and departed, 
closing the door after them. 

They were in a tiny room, faintly light- 
ed by a single dim bulb that shone from 
the center of the ceiling. The place had 
metal walls and was bare of furniture. 
No outlet was visible save the door 
through which they had come. But he 
who had been addressed as the kitchen 
thalput, pressed one of a row of studs, 
whereupon a panel slid back, revealing 
the bottom of a narrow spiral stairway, as 
dimly lighted as the room in which they 
stood. 

“Follow me,” he whispered, "and 
make no sound. Take care that your 
weapons do not clink against the walls.” 

As soon as Grandon and Kantar had 
stepped inside, the thalput pressed a stud 
and the panel closed behind them. Then 
he led the way up the spiral stairway. At 
intervals of about fifteen feet thereafter, 
they passed sliding panels, above each of 
which was fastened a dim bulb. When 
they had reached the ninth panel, the 
thalput stopped before it. He pressed a 
stud, and the panel slid back, revealing a 
dark opening behind scarlet hangings. 
From beyond these came the sound of 
spirited haggling. The thalput pressed a 
lower stud and the panel slid back once 
more without a sound, shutting off the 
noise of voices beyond. Then he ad- 
dressed Grandon; 

“In yonder room,” he said, "you will 
find Her Majesty, your wife, the Rogo of 
Huitsen and the Rogo of the Ibbits. I 
gather from the conversation that the 


savage chieftain is trying to persuade Yin 
Yin to sell your wife to him. I leave you 
here to lay your plans as may seem best to 
you. If you succeed, you will find me at 
the foot of the steps, and the boats and 
fishermen will be ready to convey you 
hence. Farewell, brother Chispoks, and 
may Thorth guide your scarbos! Death to 
the tyrant!” 

As the thalput began his descent of the 
stairs, Grandon said: "My plans are 
made. Gunner, and I want you to carry 
out your part as ordered, without giving 
heed to what may follow. I will go in 
and engage those two drunken rogos in 
combat. It will be your part to rescue my 
wife while I am so doing. My positive 
instructions to you are that, no matter 
what odds I may have to fight, no matter 
if you see me fall and at the mercy of 
my enemies, you must not join in the 
fight. Instead, bend every effort toward 
rescuing Her Majesty. Convey her down 
the stairway as soon as possible, and do 
not wait for me. Take one of the boats, 
and be off immediately, to the place of 
refuge which the Chispoks have prepared 
for us. If I live I will follow. If not, our 
chief object will have been accomplished 
— the rescue of my wife; and you will do 
your best to get her safely back to Reabon, 
Do you understand?” 

"Perfectly. But to see Your Majesty 
go down and not ” 

"What! I was under the impression 
that a soldier was with me.” 

"But, Majesty ” 

"A soldier obeys orders implicitly.” 

"Yes, Majesty.” 

"You will so obey.” 

"I will so obey. Majesty.” 

"Good. Wait here until you hear the 
clash of blades. Then enter, and carry out 
your instructions to the letter.” 

"To the letter. Majesty.” 

Grandon pressed the upper stud and 
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the panel slid open. A woman’s scream 
and a. man’s voice saying: “Come, my 
little beauty, we have outworn our wel- 
come,” spurred him to instant action. 
Leaping through the panel, he flung the 
scarlet hangings wide and stepped into 
the room, bared blade in hand. 

At a glance, he saw that he would 
would have four swordsmen to contend 
with instead of two. One eunuch held a 
door open while another stood opposite 
him. A tall, hairy fellow with a white 
fur cloak was dragging a pretty, brown- 
eyed girl toward the door. And the fat, 
greasy Rogo of Huitsen was waddling 
toward Vemia, grinning drunkenly. 

At sight of Grandon, Vernia cried: 
"Bob? My dearest, I knew you would 
comer ’ 

Yin Yin turned and whipped out his 
scarbo. Heg, Rogo of the Ibbits, dropped 
the arm of the brown-eyed girl and also 
drew his blade, leaping toward Grandon. 
The two eunuchs caught up their heavy 
weapons and followed. There was a clash 
of steel on steel. Yin Yin parried once 
and strudc once. Then his head flew 
from his shoulders, thudded to the floor, 
and rolled beneath a divan. For an in- 
stant the headless body stood there, blood 
spouting from the neck as from a foun- 
tain. Then it collapsed, a quivering 
mound of flabby flesh. 

G randon turned to face three blades. 

The brown-eyed princess, mean- 
while, had run across the room to stand 
beside Vernia. Instead of waiting on 
guard, the Earth-man attacked with a bril- 
liant display of that swordsmanship which 
had made him famous throughout all 
Zorovia. Before his fierce onslaught the 
three gave way. His blade seemed every- 
where at once, flashing with the speed of 
lightning. 

Heg was disarmed, almost with the sec- 


ond slash he made at Grandon, his weap- 
on flying behind a divan. But he leaped 
nimbly back, then drawing his knife, 
strove to encircle the Earth-man, evident- 
ly for the purpose of knifing him in the 
back. Grandon guessed his intention, but 
was now so beset by the two eunuchs with 
their long, two-handed scarbos, that he 
could give the hairy chieftain but scant 
attention. Once, when he thought the 
savage rogo was just behind him, he 
slashed back for an instant with his scarbo, 
but the blade encountered only empty air, 
and he came near having his head split 
open by the nearest eunuch. He stepped 
aside just in time, and as the heavy -blade 
crashed to the floor, its wielder received a 
thrust in the throat and followed his 
master into the great beyond. With this 
fellow out of the way Grandon quickly 
disposed of the other with a leg cut fol- 
lowed by a swift neck blow that sent the 
head of the slave to keep company with 
that of the master. 

Whirling to face his furry enemy, 
Grandon was astounded to see that, save 
for himself and three corpses, the room 
was deserted. He instantly came to the 
conclusion that Kantar had rescued both 
Vemia and the strange, black-haired 
princess. But what, he wondered, had 
become of this furry fellow from the 
antarctic.? Puzzled, he was about to return 
to the panel opening when he heard a cry 
— the voice of Vernia. "Bob! The win- ' 
dow! Quickly!” 

He leaped through the window and 
peered over the balcony railing. Below 
him he saw the hairy diieftain dropping 
with ape-like agility from balcony to bal- 
cony, using one arm to swing himself 
down and holding Vernia with the other. 
The courtyard below was packed with 
furry warriors mounted on zandars. One 
saddled beast was being led to a point just 
under the lowest balcony. 
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Sheathing his bloody scarbo, and un- 
mindful of the diazy height, Grandon 
sv/ung himself over the railing and began 
dropping from balcony to balcony. But 
before he was half-way down, the furry 
rogo was in the saddle, with Vernia, 
wrapped in a zandar cloak and swung 
across tire bow. He gave a few swift 


orders, then galloped off. With the ex- 
ception of one man, the entire cavalcade 
followed him. That man sat his mount 
beneath the lowest balcony, evidently left 
there to slay Grandon, for his long lance 
with its queer, corkscrew head was already 
pointed at the spot where the Earth-man 
would shortly alight. 


While Kantar ma\es a desperate dash for liberty, believing he is 
rescuing Vernia, Grandon follows her new captor into the snowy 
antarctic wastes, where there is a terrible battle with the most for' 
midable monster he has yet encountered. 7^ew and unexpected 
thrills await you in the next installmeizt of this smashing 
serial, which will appear in the February issue of 
V/EIRD TALES, on sale January 1st 
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ead Are in 
the Hillside Clay 

By ANTHONY F. KLINKNER 


The dead are in the hillside clay. 
The dead are everyw'here; 

They languish in the petaled rose 
They float in summer air. 

Their voice is in the blowing winds. 
And on the evening breeze. 

Their presence in the singing birds 
And in the swinging trees. 

The dead are in the memories 
Of those who know no rest; 

They haunt us in the melodies 
Of songs we love the best. 

It is the living who are chained 
In narrow paths to tread; 

For freedom pure and unrestrained 
Is only for the dead! 

W.T.— * 




uby 

By BRANDON FLEMING 

The story of a strange curse that 
pursued the possessors of 
the Gaston jewel 


"He could feel her awful gaze 
paralyzing, hypnotizing him," 




M ary GASTON stood at the 
open French windows of the 
library at Shelcombe Hall, look- 
ing out into the hot still night. Occa- 
sional flickers of distant lightning 
showed up the black masses of the trees 
at the far end of the garden. The air 
was oppressive, full of the heavy scent of 
flowers. She turned back from the win- 
dows, and crossing to one of the book- 
cases, began searching in the drawers. 
Sir John Gaston, returning after seeing 
98 


off the last guests of the evening, 
mixed himself a whisky and soda. He 
was a heavily built young man of about 
twenty-six, good-natured and easy-going, 
and if not overburdened with brains was 
rich enough to be beyond the necessity of 
possessing them. 

"Looking for something, darling?” 

She closed the last of the drawers and 
turned away. 

"Where’s the account of the Gaston 
Ruby?” 
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Sit John started. The soda water 
splashed over the edge of the glass he 
was holding to the siphon. 

"Good Lord, I don’t know. Who’s 
been telling you about it?’’ 

She went to another case. 

"Your cousin Maud.’’ 

"Stupid nonsense,’' said Sir John. 
"Nobody believes that sort of rot now- 
adays. I’ve never even read about it my- 
self.’’ He brought the glass to the table. 
"No time for stuff like that in nineteen 
thirty-two.” 

"I simply mus/ know all about it,” she 
declared. 

He looked at her adoringly. It was 
only three weeks since, at the end of 
their honeymoon, he had brought her to 
Shelcombe Hall, die historic old home 
of his family, and of all the lovely chatel- 
aines it had known, there had been none 
more beautiful. She was a sweet, sunny- 
natured girl. Already she had endeared 
herself to every one. John Gaston was 
accounted a ludey fellow, and knew him- 
self to be one. 

She came across to him. 

"It’s too thrilling,” she exclaimed, "to 
have married into a family with a real 
live curse. Please tell me the whole story 
at once.” 

He took out his pipe, and filled it. 

"But, my dear girl, I don’t know the 
bally story. Never bothered about it. 
There’s a bundle of old papers about it 
somewhere here, but I’ve no idea where 
they are. Probably in that cupboard over 
there.” 

"I shan’t think of going to bed,” she 
said, "until I’ve heard all about it from 
beginning to end. See if the papers are 
there.” 

He shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

"All right. I’ll have a look. But it’s all 
stuff and nonsense.” 

He went to the cupboard and began 


rummaging among the bundles of papers 
in it. 

"Here we are. The ruby. Look out for 
the dust. It’s filthy. Don’t suppose 
they’ve been touched for years.” 

He went to the windows, and shook 
the dust off the package. Then he 
brought it to the table, and imtyiag the 
tape, sorted out the papers. 

S HE perched herself on the arm of his 
chair. The sheets of paper were old, 
and the writing on them so faded in parts 
as to be almost indecipherable. He se- 
lected a few, and put the others down. 

"This looks like the beginning. I’ll 
try to give you the sense of it. It’s 
damned difficult to read. 'The death of 
Wilfred Gaston — ^what is it? — ^July 19, 
1712. I’ll have to give it in my own 
words. Can’t read this stuff aloud. Here 
goes. Wilfred Gaston, who seems to 
have been a bit of a blob on the jolly old 
family escutcheon, came back from India 
with a marvelous ruby. He never would 
say exactly how he’d got it, but it was 
certain there' d been a spot of dirty work. 
There was something about robbing a 
temple and a priestess and some dreadful 
rites, and all that; but the only definite 
thing he’d say was that there was a pretty 
bad curse on the stone. He was a dare- 
devil sort of fellow, and it seemed to 
amuse him. It certainly didn’t trouble 
him at all then, but about a year later he 
came into the title and got married, and 
after that he sobered down a good deal, 
and became quite a model husband. He 
had a secret cupboard made in this room, 
locked the ruby away and said nothing 
about it, and everything was O. K. His 
wife was a beautiful woman, and they 
had two children. There was no hitch of 
Miy sort until, giving a dinner party in 
this house in celebration of the third or 
fourth anniversary of his wedding, I re- 
gret to say he got drunk. After dinner he 
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produced the ruby and showed it to his 
guests. It is said that some one there and 
then made him an offer for it, but in his 
drunken excitement he declared he 
wouldn’t part with the curse for all the 
money in the country.” 

He paused to relight his pipe. In the 
distance there was a faint roll of thunder, 
and the lightning behind the trees had 
grown brighter. The air had become hot- 
ter and more oppressive. 

"Go on,” she said. "What happened 
after that.^” 

"What happened after that was that 
the next morning he was found lying 
dead on the floor in this room. He had 
been stabbed through the heart with an 
Oriental dagger which had been taken 
from among other ornaments on the 
mantelpiece. The most extraordinary part 
of the affair was that the secret hiding- 
place, where he had kept the ruby for 
four or five years, was open, and the ruby 
itself was lying on the middle of his 
forehead.” 

She uttered an exclamation of delight. 

"Darling, it’s a perfect thriller! I be- 
lieve you’re making it all up!” 

"I’m . not,” he declared. "It’s all here 
exactly as I’m telling you. He was wear- 
ing a dressing-gown over his night-dress, 
and slippers. For some reason or other 
he had got out of bed, without disturbing 
his wife, gone down to the library, and 
been murdered there.” 

"Perhaps he had heard some one mov- 
ing about,” she suggested. 

'"That’s ptactically out of the question. 
You know yourself that from our bed- 
room it would be quite impossible to hear 
any one in this room away at the other 
side of the house.” 

"He might have heard some one pass- 
ing the bedroom door.” 

"There was no one to pass. The only 
other people in the house were the serv- 


ants in their own quarters. But wait until 
I’ve finished. The body was found by 
one of the women servants at six o’clock 
in the morning. The door was closed, 
and the windows were fastened. Noth- 
ing else had been disturbed or tampered 
with, and not a thing had been stolen. 
Lady Gaston’s maid ran upstairs, and 
found her just awake, wondering why 
on earth her husband had got up so 
early.” 

She was silent while he drained his 
glass. 

"But whoever killed him must have 
been able to open the secret hiding-place 
and take out the ruby. Where was the 
kej’?” 

"That,” said Sir John, "is the question 
I should have expected from a bright girl 
like you. And here’s the answer all ready. 
The key was kept in a spring panel in an 
old writing-desk — that old desk in the 
comer. Being drunk when he got it out, 
he had let every one see where it was.” 

"And no one else,” she asked, "except 
the people in the room, could have 
known where to look for it?” 

"It says not.” 

"Of course he might have taken out 
the key and unlocked the hiding-place 
himself when he came down, and the 
murderer was either hidden in the room 
or came in afterward and attacked him.” 

"Those questions,” he returned, "are 
all asked here. Why did he get out of 
bed and go down at all? And why was he 
killed? What was the motive? If the 
murderer had wanted to steal the mby, 
why didn’t he, or she, or they, steal it, 
instead of putting it on the dead man’s 
forehead? What could have been the 
object of that?” 

T he thunder was louder now, and the 
lightning more vivid. She got up 
and closed the windows. Sir John took 
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the opportunity to help himself to an- 
other drink. 

"And how did the murderer or mur- 
derers escape? The doors and windows 
were all fastened.” 

She came back to him. 

"Does it say anything was ever dis- 
covered?” 

"Nothing,” he replied. "The thing 
that scared them was the stone on the 
forehead. No one could give a reason for 
that. Lady Gaston locked the dagger and 
the ruby away together in the hiding- 
place, and went away from the house. 
She could never be persuaded to enter it 
again.” 

The girl clapped her hands. 

"It’s marvelous! What next?” 

He settled himself again in his chair, 
and picked out another paper. 

"Apparently nothing for a good time. 
It says Wilfred’s son died when he was 
twenty, and the title passed to another 
branch of the family, to Charles Gaston, 
an invalid, who lived in London. He 
never came to this house, and was not at 
all interested in mysteries or curses. In 
spite of his bad health he lived a long 
time, and when he died his nephew 
George inherited. George Gaston was 
round about forty-five, with a rather com- 
monplace sort of wife, and a son, and 
two daughters. From all accounts he was 
a quiet, decent, rather religious chap; and 
although, of course, he had heard the 
story of Wilfred’s death, he wouldn’t 
have an)dhing said about it, and was spe- 
cially anxious that his children shouldn’t 
hear any suggestions of a family curse, 
which no doubt he regarded as profanity. 

"His son was about nineteen, and the 
girls a year or two younger, and the first 
Christmas they were here there was a 
house party of some college friends of the 
boy, and school-fellows of the girls. Sev- 
eral of the youngsters were nunmaging 


about in the library here one afternoon 
among some old papers, and came across 
an account of the murder of Wilfred, ap- 
parently scribbled down by one of the 
servants. Of course they at once started 
searching the old desk for the spring 
panel. It wasn’t very difficult to find, and 
the key was there, untouched since it had 
been put back by Wilfred’s wife before 
she left the house about fifty years before. 
The account told them more or less 
where the secret cupboard was, and they 
imlocked it, and took out the dagger and 
the ruby.” 

"Go on,” she begged. "I’m fright- 
fully thrilled!” 

"Just as young Gaston was putting 
them on the table for the others to see, 
his father and mother came in, and there 
was something pretty bright in the way 
of a row. The things were put back at 
once, and they had to give solemn prom- 
ises not to touch the key again. At about 
four o’clock the next morning Lady Gas- 
ton woke and found that her husband 
had got out of bed and was not in the 
room. She was frightened, and rang the 
bell to the servants’ quarters. They found 
him dead on the floor here, stabbed with 
the dagger just as Wilfred had been, and 
the ruby was on his forehead.” 

He knocked the ash out of his pipe, 
■and put it down on a small table by his 
chair. 

"Well — Mr. Sherlock Holmes — any 
comments?” 

"Not yet,” she said, "I’m waiting to 
die end.” 

'"rhat was the second case. It v/as al- 
most exactly like the first. The doors and 
windows were all fastened, and the secret 
cupboard was open, just as they had been 
before. There was not a clue of any sort, 
and nothing was ever discovered. The 
ruby and the dagger were sent to London 
and locked up in a box at the bank, and 
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stayed there for another sixty Or seventy 
years until Reginald Gaston came into 
the title. He was one of the bucks of his 
time, a sportsman and a gambler who 
wouldn’t have been afraid of the devil 
himself. When some of his friends joked 
him about the curse he offered to bet a 
thousand pounds that he’d bring the ruby 
back to the house, show it to any one who 
wanted to see it, and be alive at the end 
of a year. His wife, who, was nervous, 
did her utmost to persuade him not to do 
it, but he wouldn’t listen to her. Some 
one took the bet, and he went up to town 
post-haste, got tlie ruby and dagger out 
of the bank, and brought them back here. 
’I’hen he gave a dinner party, and showed 
the things round.” 

A vivid flash of lightning and a loud 
clap of thunder interrupted him. He 
paused until the noise had died away. 

’"That night, about two hours after 
they had gone to bed, screams were 
heard coming from the Gastons’ bed- 
room. Lady Gaston was found sitting up 
in bed, with a lighted candle in her hand, 
almost beside herself with terror, point- 
ing to her husband’s empty place. There 
was a rush to the library, and he was 
found, just as the other two had been 
found before, with the ruby on his fore- 
head. That’s the whole story.” 

"And nothing more was ever found 
out.’” 

"Nothing,” said Sir John, "No one 
was able to explain why those three men 
should have got out of bed and gone 
down to the library — what they could 
have found when they got ihere — why 
they were killed in the same way, though 
it could not, with that interval of time, 
have been by the same murderer — and 
why the ruby was put on their fore- 
heads.” 

"What happened to the ruby,” she 
asked, "after the last time?” 


He looked over the remaining sheets. 

"It doesn’t say for certain. It may 
have been taken back to the bank, or put 
in the secret cupboard here again.” He 
threw the papers down. "And that’s 
that.” 

"Then — it may be here in this room 
now?” 

"I suppose so — if it ever existed at all. 
I’m sure I don’t care. It doesn’t bother 
me.” 

She stood in front of him, her eyes 
dancing with excitement. 

"Darling, we simply must find it.” 

"Go ahead,” said Sir John, '7 don’t 
mind. There’s the old desk. See if you 
can spot the panel. Bet you a quid there’s 
nothing in it if you do.” 

T here was the quick snap of a spring. 
"Jack — there is a key here!” 
"Good Lord!” said Sir John. 

He went over and looked into the nar- 
row little panel, cleverly hidden in the 
back of the desk. 

"So there is.” He took it out. "Devil- 
ish rusty. Very old, too.” 

"The secret cupboard,” she cried; 
"where can it be?” 

He went back to the papers on the 
table. 

"I think there was a bit about that 
somewhere. Let’s have a look. . . .Yes, 
here it is. Take away books seven to 
fifteen, fourth shelf. Bookcase nearest 
door on left. The partition can be 
knocked away and the keyhole is behind 
it. . . . Let me do it. Sure you’re not 
afraid?” 

"Don’t be silly,” she laughed. "Of 
course I’m not afraid. Such things don’t 
happen in these days. It would take 
more than any old ruby to get you out of 
bed once you’re in.” 

"I’ll bet it would,” grinned Sir John, 
"Well, here goes for the jolly. old cursel 
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Line up for the Gaston thrill! Of course 
the bally thing may not be there at all. 
Probably been pinched long ago.” 

He took down the books from the 
shelf and pushed one of the partitions 
aside. 

"The keyhole’s there all right. . . . 
And . . . yes, by Jove, it is here! And 
the dagger, too!” 

He brought them out, and put them 
on the table — a strange, curved Oriental 
dagger and a small leather bag. She took 
up the bag, and opening it, shook out a 
great blood-red stone into the palm of 
her hand. 

"Oh Jack, look at it!” 

"By Jove!” exclaimed Sir John. 

"It’s marvelous!” she cried. 

He looked at the ruby, lying dark and 
aiigry against the creamy whiteness of 
her skin. 

"Gad, it’s a wonderful stone!” 

She held it up to the light. 

"Look at the color.” 

"I’ve never seen anything like it,” he 
declared. "No wonder — hullo!” 

He stared at her. 

"What’s the matter.?” 

A sudden change had come over her. 
She had turned deathly pale. 

"I don’t know. . . .” 

He put his arm round her. 

"Sweetheart, you’re trembling.” 

She drew away from him. Her eyes 
were wide and strained. 

"Jack, take it away from me. Take it 
out of my hand.” 

He took the stone and put it back on 
the table. 

"Mary, my dear ” 

She was breathing quickly. For a 
moment she swayed, putting out a hand 
to a chair to steady herself. 

"Oh Jack, it’s evil — I could feel it — 
terribly, dreadfully evil.” 

He took her in his arms. 


"My darling — only a few minutes ago 
you were laughing at the idea ” 

She shivered. 

"I know — but I hadn’t seen it then. , I 
hadn’t touched it. I didn’t understand.” 
She shuddered again. "Oh, I wish we’d 
left it there.” 

"By Jove,” said Sir John. "I believe 
you’re really frightened.” 

She clung to him. Her face was so 
white that he began to be anxious. 

"Sweetheart, there’s nothing to be 
nervous about. I ought not to have told 
you those stories about the beastly 
thing ” 

Her hands clutched him tightly. 

"Oh Jack! there is something to be 
nervous about — something awfully, hor- 
ribly wicked.” She looked at the red 
stone on the table, and her eyes dilated 
again with horror. "For God’s sake put 
it away, and promise — promise you’ll 
never touch it again.” 

"Well, I’m dashed!” said Sir John. 

He turned to the table, picked up the 
ruby and put it back into the bag. 

"We’ll shove it where it was for to- 
night, and tomorrow I’ll have the damned 
thing taken right away.” 

A minute later he turned back from 
the bookcase, and taking the key back to 
the old desk, snapped the spring panel to. 

'"rhere, little girl, there’s nothing to 
worry about. Let’s forget all about 
it ” 

He was just in time to catch her as she 
fell forward in a dead faint. 

A DEEP-TONED clock in the hall struck 
two. Not a sound disturbed the 
silence of the house. A figure in a dress- 
ing-gown paused at the top of the wide 
staircase, and began to descend slowly, 
noiselessly. ... Sir John Gaston. . . . 

Half-way down he paused again, lis- 
tening. 
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He feadied the bottom, and stopped, 
staring across the hall. The library door 
was open. There was a light. He crept 
across, step by step. . . . 

Outside the door he halted and stood 
still for a moment. Then, without mak- 
ing a sound, he moved forward and 
looked into the room. 

It needed all his self-control to check 
the exclamation that sprang to his lips. 
He stood watching his wife, stiffening 
with Iwrror. His wife . . . Mary. . . . 

The little cupboard in the bookcase 
was open again. She had taken the key 
from the panel in the desk, and unlocked 
it. She held the ruby in her cupped 
hands. She was smiling at it, whispering 
to it. It seemed almost as if she was 
praying to it. But the thing that held him 
petrified, horror-stricken, was the expres- 
sion, the dreadful, unspeakable wicked- 
ness, of her face. 

He tried to speak, to call her name, 
but his dry lips would not frame words. 
He could only stare at her, a cold, numb- 
ing sensation creeping over him. She 
was unconscious of his presence, oblivious 
of everything except the red stone in her 
hands. Her baleful eyes were fixed on it 
with a terrible unwinking stare, her lips 
moving ceaselessly with the same sibilant, 
toneless whisper. . . . 

The same tiling had happened to tho^ 
three murdered men before him. . . . 
The reason they had left their beds was 
the reason he had left his, to fol- 
low. . . . 

Her voice grew louder. She was speak- 
ing strange words he could not under- 
stand — chanting in a kind of evil ecstasy. 

With a great effort he regained some 
control of himself. He forced himself to 
move a step further into the room — to 
speak. 


"Mary ” He hardfy recognized 

his own voice. 

She turned her blazing eyes on him, 
mad with a demoniacal hatred 

"Put the thing down. Put it down.” 

He could feel her awful gaze para- 
lyzing, hypnotizing him; that all his 
strength was being numbed into an icy 
helplessness. Then she sprang at him, 
and he saw the gleam of the curved dag- 
ger in her hand. Drawing bade, his foot 
slipped on the polished floor, and he fell 
backward. The fail saved his life. Lung- 
ing at him with incredible strength, she 
overbalanced and clutching at the back 
of a chair, let the ruby fall from her 
hand. 

Instantly the madness passed from her 
face. She stood perfectly still, staring 
straight out in front of her with dull 
glazing eyes. The dagger dropped from 
her limp fingers. Without another look 
at him she went slowly out of the room, 
across the hall to the stairs. 

He locked the library door and waited 
until she had reached the top, then fol- 
lowed. She went along the cx»rridor, and 
opened their bedroom door. When he 
entered a few minutes afterward and 
switched on a shaded light, she was 
sleeping peacefully, her lovely face pil- 
lowed on her arm. He bent down and 
kissed her. She opened her soft, gentle 
eyes. 

"Jack, darling, what’s the matter? 
Why are you up?” 

He laughed, kissing her again. 

"It’s all right, sweetheart. I wanted 
some water — a bit thirsty. Go to sleep 
again.” 

He turned off the light, and getting 
back into bed, occupied himself with 
grim plans for the fa^ of the ruby ia. 
the morning. 
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"lidmted jcrth its lambent tongue 
to touch the dead man’s efst, 
lips and nostrils,” 


in Souls 


By SEABURY QUINN 

A fascinating weird tale centering around 
the dapper little French occultist and 
scientist, Doctor Jules de Grandin 


W U CROSSED the big, cement- 
floored room with its high-set, 
steel-barred windows and white- 
washed walls, and paused before the 
heavy iron grille stopping the entrance to 
a narrow, tunnel-like corridor. Our guide 
cast a sidelong, half-apologetic look in 
our direction. "Visitors aren’t — er — 
usually permitted past this point,” he told 
us. "This is the 'jumping-ofiF place,’ you 


know, and the fellows in there aren’t ordi* 

nary convicts, so ” 

"Perfectly, Monsieur," Jules de Gran- 
din’s voice v/as muted to a whisper in def- 
erence to our surroundings, but had lost 
none of its authoritativeness with les- 
sened volume. "One imderstands; but 
you will recall that v/e are not ordinary 
visitors. Me, I have credentials from the 
Service Surete, and in addition the note 
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from Monsieur le Gouverneur, does it 
not say ” 

"Quite so,” the warden’s secretary as- 
sented hastily. Distinguished foreign 
criminologists with credentials from the 
French Secret Police and letters of intro- 
duction from the governor of the state 
were not to be barred from the peniten- 
tiary’s anteroom of death, however irregu- 
lar their presence might be. "Open the 
gate, Casey,” he ordered the uniformed 
guardian of the grille, standing aside po- 
litely to permit us to precede him. 

The death house was L-shaped, the 
long bar consisting of a one-story corridor 
some sixteen feet in width, its south wall 
taken up by a row of ten cells, each sepa- 
rated from its neighbor by a twelve-inch 
brick v/all and from the passageway by 
steel cage-doors. Through these the in- 
mates looked upon a blank, bleak white- 
washed wall of brick, pierced at intervals 
by small, barred windows set so high that 
even the pale north light could not strike 
directly into the cells. Each few feet, al- 
most as immobile as sentries cn fixed 
post, blue-uniformed guards backed 
against the northern wall, somnolent eyes 
checking every movement of the men 
caged in the little cells which lined the 
south wall. Straight before us at the pas- 
sage end, terrifying in its very common- 
placeness, was a solid metal door, wide 
enough for three to pass abreast, grained 
and painted in imitation of golden oak. 
Silence, proclaimed the legend on its 
lintel. This was the “one-way door” lead- 
ing to the execution chamber which, with 
the autopsy room immediately adjoining, 
formed the foot-bar of the building’s L. 
'The air was heavy with the scent peculiar 
to inefficient plumbing, poor ventilation 
and the stale smoke of cigarettes. The 
place seemed shadowed by the vulture- 
wings of hopelessness. 

We paused to gaze upon the threshold, 


nostrils stinging with the acrid effluvium 
of caged humanity, ears fairly aching 
with the heaviness of silence which 
weighed upon the confined air. "Oh, my 
dear, my darling” — it was a woman’s sob- 
strangled voice which came to us from 
the gateway of the farthest cell — "I just 
found out. I — I never knew, my dear, 
until last night, when he told me. Oh, 
what shall I do? I — I’ll go to the gov- 
ernor — tell him everything! Surely, 
surely, he’ll ” 

The man’s low- voiced reply cut in: 
"No use, my dear; there’s nothing but 
your word, you know, and Larry has only 
to deny it. No use; no use!” He bowed 
his head against the grating of his ceil a 
moment; then, huskily: "This makes it 
easier though, Beth dear; it’s been the 
thought that you didn’t know, and never 
could, that hurt, hurt more than my 
brotlier’s perfidy, even. Oh, my dear, 
I ” 

"I love you, Lonny,” came the wom- 
an’s hoarse avowal. “Will it help you to 
know that — to hear it from my lips?” 

"Help?” A seraphic smile lighted up 
the tired, lined face behind the bars. 
"Help? Oh, my darling, when I walk 
that little way tomorrow nigfit I’ll jeel 
your love surrounding me; feel the pres- 
sure of your hand in mine to give me 

courage at the end ” He broke off 

shortly, sobs knotting in his throat, but 
through his eyes looked such love and 
adoration that it brought the tears unbid- 
den to my lids and raised a great lump in 
my throat. 

He reached his long, artisticdly fine 
hands across the little space which sepa- 
rated his cell door from the screen of 
strong steel mesh which guards had set 
between him and the woman, and she 
pressed her palms against the wire from 
her side. A moment they stood thus; 
then: 
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"Please, please!” she turned beseech- 
ingly to the man in blue who occupied a 
chair behind her. "Oh, please take the 
screen away a moment. I — I want so to 
kiss him good-bye!” 

The man looked undecided for a mo- 
ment, then, sudden resolution forming in 
his immobile face, put forth his hand to 
move the wire netting. 

"Here!” began our guide, but the word 
was never finished, for quicker tliarj a 
striking snake, de Grandin’s slim, white 
hand shot out, seized him by the neck im- 
mediately below the medulla oblongata, 
exerting sudden steel-tight pressure so 
that the hail stopped abruptly on a 
strangled, inarticulate pliable and the 
man’s mouth himg open, round and 
empty as the entrance to a cave. "Mon- 
sieur,” the little Frenchman promised in 
an almost soundless whisper, "if you bid 
him stop I shall most surely kill you.” 
He relaxed tire pressure momentarily, 
and: 

"It’s against the regulations!” our 
guide expostulated softly. "He knows 
he’s not allowed to ” 

"Nevertheless,” de Grandin interrup- 
ted, "the screen shall be removed. Mon- 
sieur. Name of a little blue man, would 
you deny them one last kiss — when he 
stands upon death’s door-sill? But no!” 

The screen had been removed, and, al- 
though the steel bars intervened, the man 
and woman clung and kissed, arms cir- 
cled round each other, lips and hearts to- 
gether in a final, long farewell. "Now,” 
gasped the prisoner, releasing the wom- 
an’s lips from his for an instant, "one 
long, long kiss, my dearest dear, and 
then good-bye. I’ll close my eyes and 
stop my ears so I can’t hear you leaving, 
and when I open them again, you’ll be 
gone, but I’ll have the memory of your 
lips on mine when — ^whea ” He fal- 

tered, but: 


"My dear; my dear!” the woman 
moaned, and stopped his mouth with 
burning kisses. 

"Parbleu, it is sacrilege that we should 
look at thena — about face!” whispered 
Jules de Grandin, and swung himself 
about so that his back was to tlie cells. 
Obedient to his hands upon our elbows, 
the warden’s secretary and I turned, too, 
and stood thus till the soft tap-tap of the 
woman’s heels informed us she had left 
the death house. 

We followed slowly, but ere we left 
the place of the condemned I cast a last 
look at the prisoner. He was seated at 
the little table which, with a cot and 
chair, constituted tlie sole furniture of his 
cell. He sat with head bowed, elbow on 
knee, knuckles pressed against his lips, 
not crying, but staring dry-eyed straight 
ahead, as tliough he could already vision 
the long vistas of eternity into which the 
state would hurl him the next night. 

A long line of men in prison uniform 
marched through the corridor as we re- 
entered the mam building of the peniten- 
tiary. Each bore an empty tin cup in 
one hand, an empty tin plate in the otlier. 
'They were going to their evening meal. 

"Would you care to see ’em eat?” die 
warden’s secretary asked as the files part- 
ed at the guard’s hoarse "Gangway!” and 
we walked between the rows of men. 

"Mais non,” de Grandin answered. 
"Me, I, too, desire to eat tonight, and 
the spectacle of men eating like caged 
brutes would of a certainty destroy my ap- 
petite. Thank you for showing us about. 
Monsieur, and please, I beg, do not re- 
port the guard’s infraction of the regula- 
tions in taking down that screen. It was 
a work of mercy, no less, my friend!” 

T he miles clicked swiftly off on my 
speedometer as we drove along the 
homeward toad. De Graadin was for the 
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most part sunk in moody silence, lighting 
one evil-smelling French cigarette from 
the glowing stump of another, occasional- 
ly indulging in some half-articulate bit of 
highly individualized profanity; once or 
twice he whipped the handkerchief from 
his left cuff and wiped his eyes half fur- 
tively. As we neared the outskirts of Har- 
risonville he turned to me, small eyes 
blazing, tliin lips retracted from small, 
even teeth. 

“Hell and furies, and ten million small 
blue devils in the bargain. Friend Trow- 
bridge,” he exclaimed, "why must it be.? 
Is there no way that human justice can be 
vindicated without the punishment de- 
scending on the innocent no less than on 

the guilty.? Me, I damn think ” He 

turned away a moment, and: 

"Mordieu, my friend, be careful!” he 
clutched excitedly at my elbow with his 
left hand, while with the other he pointed 
dramatically toward the figure which sud- 
denly emerged from the shadowy ever- 
greens bordering the road and flitted like 
a wind-blown leaf across the spot of lu- 
minance cast by my headlights. 

"Cordieu, she will not die of senility 
if she persists in such a way of walk- 
ing ” he continued, then interrupted 

himself with a shout as he flung both feet 
over the side of the car and rushed down 
the road to grapple with the woman 
whose sudden appearance had almost 
sent us skidding into the wayside ditch. 

Nor was his intervention a split-second 
too soon; for even as he reached her side 
the mysterious woman had run to the cen- 
ter of the highway bridge and was draw- 
ing herself up, preparatory to leaping 
over the parapet to the rushing stream 
which foamed among a bed of jagged 
rocks some fifty feet below. 

"Stop it. Mademoiselle! Desist!” he 
ordered sharply, seizing her shoulders in 
his small, strong hands and dragging her 


back from her perilous perch by main 
force. 

She fought like a cornered wildcat. 
"Let me go!” she raged, struggling in the 
little Frenchman’s embrace, then, finding 
her efforts to break loose of no avail, 
writhed suddenly around and clawed at 
his cheeks with desperation-strengthened 
fingers. "Let me go; I want to die; I 
must die; I will die, I tell you! Let me 
go!” 

De Grandin shifted his grip from her 
shoulders to her wrists and shook her 
roughly, as a terrier might shake a rat. 
"Silence, Mademoiselle; be still!” he or- 
dered curtly. "Cease this business of tlie 
monkey at once, or pardieu” — ^be admin- 
istered another vigorous shake — "I shall 
be forced to tie you!” 

I added my efforts to his, grasping the 
struggling woman by the elbows and 
forcing her into the twin shafts of light 
thrown by the car’s driving-lamps. 

Stooping, the Frenchman retrieved her 
hat and placed it on her dark head at a 
decidedly rakish angle, then regarded her 
speculatively a moment. "Will you 
promise to restrain yourself if we release 
you. Mademoiselle?” he asked after a few 
seconds’ silent scrutiny. 

The girl — ^she was little more — re- 
garded us sullenly a moment, then burst 
into a sharp, cachinnating laugh. 
"You’ve just postponed it for a while,” 
she answered with a shrug of her narrow 
shoulders. “I’ll kill myself as soon as you 
leave me, anyway. You might as well 
have saved yourselves the trouble.” 

"U’m?” de Grandin murmured. 
"Exactly, precisely, quite so. Mademoi- 
selle. I had that very thought in mind, 
and it is for that reason that we shall 
not leave you for a little so small moment. 
Pains of a dyspeptic pig, are we then mur- 
derers.? But of course not. Tell us where 
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you live, and we shall do ourselves the 
honor of escorting you there.” 

S HE faced us with quivering nostrils 
and heaving, tumultuous bosom, 
anger flashing from her eyes, a diatribe 
of invective seemingly ready to spill from 
her parted lips. She had a rather pretty, 
high-bred face; unnaturally large, dark 
eyes, seeming larger because of the violet 
half-moons under them; death-pale skin 
contrasting sharply with the little tendrils 
of dark, curling hair which hung about 
her cheeks beneath the rim of her wide 
leghorn hat. There was something vague- 
ly familiar about her features, about the 
soft, throaty contralto of her voice, about 
the way she moved her hands to empha- 
size her words. I drew my brows to- 
gether in an effort at remembrance, even 
as de Grandin spoke. 

"Mademoiselle,” he told her with a 
bow, "you are too beautiful to die, ac- 
cordingly — ah, parbleu, I know you now! 

"It is the lady of the prison, my good 
Trowbridge!” He turned to me, wonder 
and compassion struggling for the mastery 
of his face. "But certainly.” To her: 
"Your change of dress deceived me at the 
first, ma pauvre." 

He drew away a pace, regarding her 
intently. "I take back my remark,” he 
admitted slowly. "You have an excellent 
reason for desiring to be rid of this cruel 
world of men and man-made justice. 
Mademoiselle, nor am I any stupid, mor- 
alistic fool who would deny you such poor 
consolation as death may bring, but” — 
he made a deprecating gesture — "this is 
not the time nor place nor manner. 
Mademoiselle. It were a shame to break 
your lovely body on those rocks down 
there, and — have you thought of this? — 
there is a poor one’s body to be claimed 
and given decent burial when the debts of 


justice have been paid. Can not you wait 
until that has been done, then ” 

"Justice?” cried the woman in a shrill, 
hard voice. "Justice? It’s the most mon- 
strous miscarriage of justice there ever 
was! It’s murder, I tell you; wilful mur- 
der, and ” 

"Undoubtlessly,” he assented in a 
soothing voice, "but what is one to do? 
'The law’s decree ” 

"The law!” she scoffed. "Here’s one 
time where the strength of sin really is 
the law! Law’s supposed to punish the 
guilty and protect the innocent, isn’t it? 
Why doesn’t the law let Lonny go, and 
take that red-handed murderer who did 
the killing in his place? Because the law 
says a wife can’t testify against her hus- 
band! Because a perjured villain’s testi- 
mony has sent a blameless man to death — 
that’s why!” 

De Grandin turned a fleeting glance 
on me and made a furtive, hardly notice- 
able gesture toward the car. "But cer- 
tainly, Mademoiselle,” he nodded, "the 
laws of men are seldom perfect. Will not 
you come with us? You shall tell us your 
story in detail, and if there is aught that 
we can do to aid you, please be assured 
that we shall do it. At any rate, if you 
will give consideration to your plan to 
kill yourself, and having talked with us 
still think you wish to die, I promise to 
assist you, even in that. We are phy- 
sicians, and we have easily available some 
medicines which will give you swift and 
painless release, nor need any one be the 
wiser. You consent? Good, excellent, 
bien. If you please. Mademoiselle.” He 
bowed with courtly. Continental courtesy 
as he assisted her into my car. 

S HE sat between us, her hands lying 
motionless and flaccid, palms upward, 
in her lap. 'There was something monot- 
onous, flat and toneless, in her deep and 
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rather husky voice as she began her recita- 
tion. I had heard women charged with 
murder testifying in their own defense in 
just such voices. Emotion played upon 
too harshly and too long results in a sort 
of anesthesia, and emphasis becomes im- 
possible. 

"My name’s Beth Gardener — Elizabeth 
Gardener,” she began without prelim- 
inary. "I am the wife of Lawrence Gar- 
dener, the sculptor. You know him.^ 
No? No matter. 

e 

"I am twenty-nine years old and have 
been married three years. My husband 
and I have known cadi other since child- 
hood. Our families had adjoining houses 
in the city and adjoining country places at 
Seagirt. My husband and I and his twin 
brother, Alonzo, played together on the 
beach and in the ocean in summer and 
went to school together in the winter, 
though the boys were two grades above 
me, being three years older. 'They looked 
so much alike that no one but their family 
and I — who was with them so much that 
I was almost like a sister — could tell them 
apart, and Lonny was always getting into 
trouble for things which Larry did. 
Sometimes they’d change clothes and one 
would go to call on the girl with whom 
the other had an engagement, and no one 
ever knew the difference. They never 
fooled me, though; I could usually tell 
them by a slight difference in their voices, 
but if I weren’t quite sure, there was one 
infallible clue. Lonny had a little scar 
behind his left ear. I struck him there 
with a sand-spade when he was six and I 
was three. He and Larry had been teas- 
ing me, and I flew into a fury. He hap- 
pened to be nearer, and got the blow. I 
was terribly frightened after I’d done it, 
and cried far more than he did. 'The 
wound wasn’t really serious, but it left a 
little, white scar, not more than half an 
inch in length, which never disappeared. 


So, when the boys would try to play & 
joke on me rd make tliem let me turn 
their ears forward; then I could be certain 
which was Lonny and which Larry. 

“When the war came aftd the boys 
were seventeen, both were wild to go, 
but their father wouldn’t let them. Final- 
ly Larry ran away and joined the Gana- 
dians — they weren’t particular in checking 
up on ages in Canada those days. Before 
Larry had been gone three weeks his 
brotlier joined him, and they were both 
assigned to the same regiment. Larry was 
given a lieutenancy shortly after he joined 
up and Lonny was made a subaltern be- 
fore they sailed for France. 

"Both boys were slightly gassed at the 
second battle of the Marne and were in 
recuperation camp until the termination 
of hostilities. They came back together, 
in uniform, of course, in ’19, and I was in 
a perfect frenzy of hero-worship. I fell 
madly in love with both of them. Both 
loved me, too, and each asked me to marry 
him. It was hard to choose between them, 
but Lonny — the one I’d 'marked’ with my 
spade when we were kids — was a little 
sweeter, a little gentler than his brother, 
and finally I accepted him. Larry showed 
no bitterness, and the three of us con- 
tinued as close, firm friends, even after 
the engagement, as we’d been before. 

"Lonny was determined to become a 
painter, while Larry had ambitions to be- 
come a sculptor, and they went off to 
Paris for a year of study, together, as al- 
ways. We were to be married when they 
returned, and Larry was to be best man. 
We’d hoped to have a June wedding, but 
the boys’ studies kept them abroad till 
mid-August, so we decided to postpone it 
till Thanksgiving Day, and both the boys 
came down to Seagirt to spend the remain- 
der of the season. 

"There was a girl named Charlotte Dey 
stopping at a neighbor’s house, a 
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creature, exquisitely made, with red-gold 
hair and topaz eyes and skin as white as 
milk. Larry seemed quite taken with her, 
and she with him, and Lonny and I began 
to think that he’d found consolation there. 
We even wished in that romantic way 
young lovers have that Larry’ d hurry up 
and pop the question so we could have a 
double wedding in November. 

"You remember I told you our houses 
stood beside each other? We’d always 
been so intimate that I’d been like a mem- 
ber of the Gardener family, even before 
I was engaged to Lonny. We never 
thought of knocking on each other’s 
doors, and if I wanted anything from the 
Gardeners or they wanted anything from 
our house, we were as apt to enter through 
one of the French windows opening on 
the verandas as we were to go through the 
front door. 

"One evening, after Lonny and I had 
said good-night, I happened to remember 
that I’d left a book in the Gardener 
library, and I especially wanted that book 
early next morning; for it had a recipe for 
sally lunn in it, and I wanted to get up 
early and make some as a surprize for 
Lonny next morning at breakfast. So I 
just ran across the intervening lawn and 
up the veranda steps, intent on going 
through the library window, getting the 
book and going back to bed without say- 
ing anything to anybody. I’d just mount- 
ed the steps and started down the porch 
toward the library when Lonny loomed 
up in front of me. He’d slipped on his 
pajamas and beach robe, and had been 
sitting on a porch rocker. 'Beth!' he ex- 
claimed in a sort of nervous, almost 
frightened way. 

“ 'Why, yes, it’s I,’ I answered, putting 
my hand in his and continuing to walk 
toward the library window. 

" 'You mustn’t come any farther,’ he 
suddenly told me, dragging me to a stop 


by the hand which he’d been holding, 
'You must go back, Beth.’ 

" 'Why, Lonny!’ I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. Being told I couldn’t go and come 
at will in the Gardener house was like 
being slapped in the face. 

" 'You must go back, please,’ he an- 
swered in a sort of embarrassed, stubborn 
way. 'Please, Beth; I can’t explain, dear; 
but please go, quickly.’ 

"There was nothing else to do, so I 
went. I couldn’t speak, and I didn’t want 
him to see me crying and know how much 
he’d hurt me. 

“T didn’t go back to my room. Instead 
J- I walked across the stretch of lawn 
behind the house, down to the beach, and 
sat there on the sand. It was a bright 
September night, and the full moon made 
it almost light as day; so I couldn’t help 
seeing what followed. I’d sat there on 
the beach for fifteen minutes, possibly, 
when I happened to look back. Tiie boys’ 
rooms opened on the side veranda and to 
reach the library one had to pass them. 
Part of the porch was full-roofed, and 
consequently in shadow; the remainder 
was roofed with slats, like a pergola, and 
the moonlight illuminated it almost as 
brightly as it did the beach and the back 
lawn. As I glanced back aaoss my shoul- 
der I saw two figures emerge from one of 
the French windows leading to the boys’ 
rooms; which one I couldn’t be sure, but 
it looked like Lonny’s. One was a man 
in pajamas and beach robe, the other was 
a woman, clothed only in a light night- 
dress, kimono and sandals. I sat there in 
a sort of stupor, too surprized and horri- 
fied to move or make a sound, and as I 
looked the moonlight glinted on the girl’s 
gold hair. It was Gharlotte Dey. 

"While I sat watching them I saw him 
take her in his arms and kiss her; then she 
ran down the steps with a little laugh, ^ 
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calling bade across ber shoulder, "See you 
in the morning, Lonny.’ 

“ 'Losny!’ I couldn^t believe it. There 
must be some mi^ake; the twins were still 
as like as reflections in a mirror, people 
were always mistaking them, but — ^*See 
you in the morning, Lonny!’ kept dinning 
in my brain like the surging of the surf at 
my feet. The world seemed crumbling 
into dust beneath me, while that endless, 
laughing refrain kept singing in my ears: 
’See you in the morning, Lonny.’ 

"The man on the porch stood looking 
after the retreating figure of the girl as 
she ran across the lawns to the house 
where she was stopping, then drew a pack 
of cigarettes and a lighter from the pocket 
of his robe. As he bent to light the cig- 
arette he turned toward the ocean and 
saw me sitting on the sand. Next instant 
he turned and fled, ran headlong to the 
window of his room, and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

’'What I had seen made me sick — actu- 
ally physically sick. I wanted to run into 
the house and fling myself across my bed 
and cry my heart out, but I was too weak 
to rise, so I just slumped down on the 
sand, buried my face in my arms and 
began to cry, I didn’t know how long 
I’d be«i lying there, praying that my 
heart actually would break and that I’d 
never see another sunrise, when I felt a 
hand upon my shoulder. 

" 'Why, Betli,’ somebody said, 'what- 
ever is the matter?’ 

"It was one of the boys, T^rhich one I 
couldn’t be sure, and he was dressed in 
corduroy slacks, a sweater and a cap. The 
bare-head craze hadn’t struck the country 
m those days. 

*' 'Who are you?* I sobbed, for my eyes 
were full of tears, and I couldn’t see very 
plainly. 'Is it Larry, or ’ 

*' Tarry it is, old thing,’ he assured 
with a laugh. 'Old LawreiKX la the fle^ 


and blood, ready to do his Boy Scout's 
good daily deed by comforting a lady in 
distress. I’ve been taking a little tramp 
down the beach, looking at the moon and 
feeling grand and lonesome and romantic, 
and I come home to find you crying here, 
as if these sands didn’t get enough salt 
water every day. Where’s Lonny?* 

" 'Lonny ’ I began, but he cut in 

before I had a chance to finish. 

" 'Don’t tell me you two’ve quarreled! 
Why, this was to have been his big night 
— one of his big nights. The old cuss in- 
timated that he’d be able to bear my ab- 
sence with true Christian fortitude this 
evening, as he had some very special 
spooning to do; so I sought consolation of 
the Titian-haired Charlotte, only to be told 
that she, too, had a heavy date. Ergo, as 
we used to say at college, here is Law- 
rence by his lone, after walking over ten 
miles of beach and looking over several 
thousand miles of ocean. Want to go for 
a swim before you turn in? Go get your 
bathing-clothes; I’ll be with you in a jifi.* 
He turned to run toward the house, but 
I called him back. 

" 'Larry,’ I asked, 'you’re sure Lonny 
hinted that he'd like to be alone tonight?’ 

" 'Certain sure; honest true, black and 
blue, cross my heart and hope to die!’ he 
answered. "The old duffer almost threw 
me out bodily, he was so anxious to see 
me go.’ 

" ‘And Charlotte,’ I persisted, 'did she 
say what — with whom — her engagement 
for this evening was?’ 

" 'Why, no,’ he answered. ‘I say, see 
here, old girl, you’re not getting green- 
eyed, are you? Why, you know there’s 
only one woman in the world for Loony, 
and— — ’ 

“ 'Is there.?' I interrupted grimly. 

" Til say there is, and you’re It, spelled 
with a capital I, just as Charlotte is the 
one fior me. Have 1 your blessing whea 
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I ask her to be Mrs. Lawrence Gardener 
tomorrow, Beth.^ I’d have done it to- 
night, if she hadn’t put me off.’ 

"I couldn’t stand it. Lonny had be- 
trayed us both, made a mockery of the 
love I’d given him and debauched the 
girl his brother loved. Before I realized 
it, I’d sobbed the whole tale out on Larrj^’s 
shoulder, and before I v/as through we 
were holding each other like a pair of lost 
babes in the wood, and Larry was crying 
as hard as I, 

"He was the first to recover his poise. 
'No use crj'ing over a tin of spoiled beans, 
as we used to say in the army,’ he told 
me. 'He and Charlotte can have each 
other, if they want. I’m through with 
her, and him, too, the two-faced, double- 
crossing swine! Keep your tail up, old 
girl, don’t let him know how much he’s 
hurt you; don’t let him know you know 
about it at all; just give him back his ring 
and let him go his way without an ex- 
planation.’ 

“ 'Will you take the ring back to him 
now.^’ I asked. 

" 'Surest thing,’ he promised, 'but don’t 
ask me to make explanations; I’m dig- 
ging out tomorrow. Off to Paris tire day 
after. Good-bye, old dear, and — ^better 
luck next time.’ 

“T WAS up early next morning, too. By 
-H- sunrise I was back in Harrisonville, 
breaking every speed regulation on the 
books on the drive up from Seagirt. By 
noon I had my application filed for a pass- 
port; three days later I sailed for England 
on the V auhan. 

"An aunt of mine was married to a 
London barrister and I stopped with her 
a while. Lonny wrote me every day, at 
first, but I sent his letters back unopened. 
Finally he came to see me, but I wouldn’t 
meet him. He came back twice, but be- 
W. T.— 8 


fore he could call the third time I packed 
and rushed off to the country, 

"Larry wrote me frequently, and from 
him I learned that Lonny had joined the 
Spanish Foreign Legion which was fight- 
ing the Riffs, later that he had been dis- 
charged and was making quite a name for 
himself as a painter of Oriental land- 
scapes. He did some quite good portraits, 
too, and was almost famous when I came 
back to America after being four years 
abroad. Lonny tried to see me, but I man- 
aged to avoid him, except at parties when 
there were others about, and finally he 
stopped annoying me. 

"Three years ago I was married to 
Larry Gardener, but Lonny wasn’t our 
best man. Indeed, we had a very quiet 
wedding, timed to take place while he 
was away. 

"Larry seemed to have forgotten all his 
rancor against Lonny, and Lonny was at 
our house a great deal. I avoided him at 
first, but gradually his old sweetness and 
gentleness won me bade, and though I 
could never quite forget his perfidy to 
me, somehow, I think that I forgave him.” 

"He was a changed man, Madame?” de 
Grandin asked softly as the woman halted 
in her narrative and sat passively, staring 
sightlessly ahead, hands folded motion- 
less in her lap. 

"No,” she answered in that oddly un- 
inflccted tone, "he was less changed than 
Larry. A little older, a little more seri- 
ous, perhaps, but still the same sweet, in- 
genuous lad I’d loiown and ioved so long 
ago. Larry had become quite gray — 
early grayness runs in tlie Gardener fam- 
ily — while Lonny had only a single gray 
streak running backward from his fore- 
head where a Riff saber had slashed his 
scalp. He’d picked up an odd trick, too, 
of brushing his mustache ever so lightly 
with his bent forefinger when he was 
puzzled. He explained this by the fact 
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that most of the officers in the Spanish 
Legion wore full mustaches, different 
from the close-aopped ones affected by 
the British, and that he’d followed the 
custom, but never got quite used to the 
extra hair on his face. Now, though he’d 
gone back to the clipped mustache of his 
young manhood, the Legion mannerism 
persisted. I can see him now when he 
and Larry were having an argument over 
some point of art technique and Larry got 
the best of it — he was always cleverer 
than Lonny — how he’d raise his bent fin- 
ger and brush first one side of his mus- 
tache, then the other.” 

"U’m,” de Grandin commented, and 
as he did so, imconsciously raised his 
hand to tweak the needle-pointed ends of 
his own trimly waxed wheat-blond mus- 
tache. "One quite understands, Madame. 
And then?” 

"Larry had done well with his art,” she 
answered. "He’d had some fine commis- 
sions and executed all successfully, but 
somehow he seemed changing. For one 
thing, since prohibition, he’d taken to 
drinking rather heavily — said he had to 
do it entertaining business prospects, 
though that was no excuse for his consum- 
ing a bottle of port and half a pint of 
whisky nearly every evening after din- 


''Q;ue magnifique!” de Grandin broke 
in softly, then: "Pray proceed, Madame.” 

"He was living beyond our means, too. 
As soon as he began to be successful he 
discarded the studio at the house and rent- 
ed a pretentious one downtown. Often 
he spent the night there, and though I 
didn’t actually know it for a fact, I under- 
stood he often gave elaborate parties there 
at night; parties which cost a lot more 
than we could afford. 

"I never understood it, for Larry didn’t 
take me into his confidence at all, but early 
this spring he seemed desperately in need 


of money. He tried to borrow every- 
where, but no one would lend to him; 
finally he went to his father. 

"Mr. Gardener was a queer man, easy- 
going in most ways, but very hard in 
others. He absolutely refused to lend 
Larry a cent, but offered to advance him 
what he needed on his share of his inher- 
itance. He’d made a will in which the 
boys were co-legatees, each to have one- 
half the estate, you see. Larry accepted 
eagerly, then went back for several more 
advances, until his share was almost dis- 
sipated. Then ” she paused, not in a 

fit of weeping, not even with a sob, but 
rather as though she had come to an im- 
passe. 

"Yes, Madame; then?” de Grandin 
prompted softly. 

"Then came the scandal. Mr. Garden- 
er was found dead — murdered — in his 
library one morning, slashed and cut al- 
most to ribbons with a painter’s palet- 
knife. 'The second man, who answered 
the door the night before they found him, 
was a new servant, but he had seen Larry 
several times and Lonny once. He testi- 
fied that Lonny came to the house about 
ten o’clock, quarreled violently with his 
father, and left in a rage twenty minutes 
or half an hour later. He identified Lonny 
positively by the gray streak in his hair, 
which was otherwise dark brown, and by 
the fact that he brushed his mustache 
nervously with the knuckle of his right 
forefinger, both when he demanded to see 
his father and when he left. After 
Lonny’ d gone, the servant went to the 
library, but found the door locked and 
received no answer to his rapping. He 
thought Mr. Gardener was in a rage, as 
he had been on several occasions when 
Larry had called; so he made no attempt 
to break into the room. But next morn- 
ing when they found Mr. Gardener hadn’t 
slept in his bed and the library door was 
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still locked, they broke in, and found him 
murdered.” 

"U’m?” de Grandin murmured non- 
committally. "And were there further 
clues, Madame?” 

"Yes, unfortunately. On the library 
table, so plainly marked in blood that it 
could not be mistaken, was the print of 
Lonny’s whole left hand. Not just a fin- 
gerprint, but the entire palm and fingers. 
Also, on the palet-knife with which the 
killing had been done, they found Lonny’s 
fingerprints.” 

"U’m,” repeated Jules de Grandin. 
"He was at pains to put the noose around 
his neck, this one.” 

"So it seemed,” agreed our passenger. 
"Lonny denied being at his father’s house 
tliat night, or any night within a month, 
but tliere was no way he could prove an 
alibi. He lived alone, having his studio 
in his house, and his servants, a man and 
wife, went home every night after din- 
ner. They weren’t there the night of the 
murder, of course. Then there was that 
handprint and those finger-marks upon the 
knife.” 

"Eh hien, Madame” de Grandin an- 
swered, "that is the hardest nut of all to 
crack, the deepest river of them all to 
ford. Human witnesses may lie, human 
memories may fail, or be wofully inexact, 
but fingerprints — handprints.^ No, it is 
not so. Me, I was too many years asso- 
ciated with the Service Surete not to learn 
as much. What laymen commonly deride 
as circumstantial evidence is the best ev- 
idence of them all. I would rather base a 
case on it than on the testimony of a hun- 
dred human witnesses, all of whom might 
be either honestly mistaken or most un- 
mitigated liars. If you can but explain 
away ” 

"I can,” the girl broke in with her first 
show of animation. "Listen: Last year, 
six months before the murder, three 


months before Larry made his first request 
for funds from his father, he began mak- 
ing a collection of casts of famous hands 
as a hobby. When he told Lonny he 
wiuited to include his among them, Lonny 
nearly went into hysterics at the idea. 
But he consented to let Larry take a cast. 
J don’t know much about such things, but 
isn’t it aistomary to take such impressions 
directly in plaster of Paris.?” 

"Piaster of Paris? But certainly,” the 
Frenchman answered with a puzzled 
frov/n. "Why is it that you ask?” 

"Because Larry took the impression of 
his brother’s hands in gelatin.” 

"Grand Dieu des artichauts!” exclaimed 
de Grandin. "In gelatine? Oh, never-to- 
be - sufficiently - anathematized treachery! 
One begins to see the glimmer of a little 
so small gleam of light in this dark case, 
Madame. Say on. I shake, parbleu, I 
quiver with attention!” 

For the first time she looked directly at 
him, nodding her small head. "At the 
trial Larry admitted that he’d had ad- 
vances from his father, but declared he’d 
gotten them for Lonny. He proved it, 
too.” 

"Proved it?” de Grandin echoed. "How 
do you mean, Madame?” 

"Just what I say. The canceled checks 
were shown in court by Mr. Gardener’s 
executor, and every one of them had been 
endorsed and cashed by Lonny. Lonny 
swore Larry asked him to cash them for 
him so that no one could trace the money, 
because he was afraid of attachment pro- 
ceedings, but Larry denied - this under 
oath and offered his bank books in sub- 
stantiation of his claim. None of them 
showed deposits of any such amounts as 
he’d had from his father.” 

D e grandin clenched his little hands 
to fists and beat the knuckles against 
his temples. "Mon Dieu,” he moaned, 
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"this case will be the death of me, Ma.-^ 
dame. See if I apprehend you rightly: 

"It appeared to those who sat in 
court” — ^he checked the items off upon his 
fingers — "that Monsieur Lawrence, at the 
risk of incurring paternal displeasure, se- 
cured loan after loan on his inheritance, 
ostensibly for himself, but actually for his 
brother. He proves he turned his father’s 
loans intact over to Monsieur Alonzo. 
His brother says he cashed the checks and 
gave the cash back. This is denied. 
Furthermore, proof, or rather lack of 
proof, that the brother ever banked such 
sums is offered. Sitting as we do behind 
the scenes, we may suspect that Monsieur 
Lawrence is indulging in double-dealing; 
but did we sit out in the theater as did that 
judge and jury, should we not have been 
fooled, as well.? I think so. What makes 
you sure that they were wrong and we are 
right, Madame? I do not cast aspersion 
on your intuition; I merely ask to know.” 

"I have proof,” she answered levelly. 
"When Lonny had been sentenced and 
the governor refused to intervene, even to 
commute his sentence to life imprison- 
ment, it seemed to me that I’d go wild. 
All these years I’d thought I hated Lonny 
for what he did that night so long ago; 
when I finally brought myself to see and 
talk with him, I thought the hatred had 
lulled to mere resentment, passive dislike. 
I was wrong. I never hated Lonny; I’d 
always loved him, only I loved my foolish, 
selfish pride more. What if he did — 
what if he and Charlotte Dey — oh, you 
understand!. Lots of men — most men, I 
suppose — have affairs before marriage, 
and their wives and the world think noth- 
ing of it. Why should I have set myself 
up as the exception and demanded greater 
purity in the man I took to husband than 
most wives ask — or get? When I realized 
there was no hope for Lonny, I was nearly 
frantic, and last night after dinner I 


begged Larry to try to think of some way 
we could save him. 

"He’d been drinking more than ever 
lately; last night he was sottish, beastly. 
’Why should I try to save the poor fool?’ 
he asked. 'D’ye think I’ve been to all 
the trouble to put him where he is just to 
pull him out?’ Then, drunkenly, boast- 
fully, he told me everything. 

"It wasn’t Lonny whom I’d seen with 
Charlotte Dey that night at Seagirt. It 
was Larry. When Lonny said good-night 
to me and went into the house, he heard 
Larry and Charlotte in Larry’s room, 
which was next to his. He knocked upon 
the door and demanded that Larry take 
her out of there at once, even threatening 
to tell their father if his order weren’t 
obeyed immediately. Larry tried to argue, 
but finally agreed, for he seemed fright- 
ened when Lonny threatened to tell Mr. 
Cardener. 

"Lonny, furious with his brother and 
the Dey girl, came out on the veranda to 
see that Charlotte actually left, and was 
sitting there when I came up the porch to 
get the cook-book. He wanted to spare 
me the humiliation of seeing Larry that 
way, an.d demanded that I go back at 
once. The poor lad was so anxious to help 
me that his manner was unintentionally 
rough. 

"I’d just been gone a moment when 
Larry and' Charlotte came out. Larry saw 
me crying on the sand, and the whole 
scheme came to him like an inspiration. 
‘Call me Lonny!’ he whispered to Char- 
lotte as they said good-night, and the spite- 
ful little minx did it. Then he rushed 
back to his room, pulled outdoor clothes 
on over his pajamas and made a circuit 
of the house, waiting in the shadows till 
he saw me bow my head upon my arm, 
then running noiselessly across the lawn 
and beach till he was beside me and 
ready to play his little comedy. 
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"He hated Lonny for taking me away 
from him, and — you know how the old 
proverb says those whom we have in- 
jured are those whom we hate most? — ^his 
hatred seemed to grow and grow as time 
went on. Finally he evolved this scheme 
to murder Lonny. After he’d made the 
gelatine mold of Lonny’s hands, he made 
a rubber casting from it, like a rubber 
stamp, you know, and then began impor- 
tuning his father for money. Each time 
he’d get a check he’d have Lonny cash it 
for him, tlien put the money in some 
secret place. Finally, exactly as he’d 
planned, his father refused to advance 
him any more, and they quarreled. 'Then, 
knowing that the butler, who had known 
them both since they were little boys, 
would be away that night, he stained his 
hair to imitate Lonny’s, called at the house 
and impersonated his brother. When his 
father demanded what he meant by the 
masquerade, he answered calmly that he’d 
come to kill him, and intended Lonny 
should be executed for the crime. He 
stabbed his father with a palet-knife he’d 
stolen from Lonny’s studio almost a year 
before, hacked and slashed the body sav- 
agely, and made a careful print of the 
rubber hand in blood on the library table. 
Lonny’s left-handed, you know, and it was 
the print of his left hand they found on 
the table, and the prints of his left fingers 
which were found marked in blood upon 
the handle of the knife. 

"Now Larry wins either way. Lonny 
can’t take his legacy under his father’s 
will, for he’s been convicted of murder- 
ing him; therefore, he can’t make a will 
and dispose of his half of the estate. 
Larry takes Lonny’s share as his father’s 
sole surviving next of kin capable of in- 
heriting, and he’s already got most of his 
own through the advances he’s received 
and hidden away. A wife can’t testify 
against her husband in a criminal case; 


but even if J could repeat what he’s con- 
fessed to me in court, who’d believe me? 
He need only deny everything, and I’d 
not only be ridiculed for inventing such a 
fantastic story, but publicly branded as 
my brother-in-law’s mistress, as well. Lar- 
ry told me that last night when I threat- 
ened to repeat his story to the governor, 
andixjnny agreed with him today. Oh, it’s 
dreadful, ghastly, hideous! An innocent 
man’s going to a shameful death for a 
crime he didn’t commit, and a perfidious 
villain who admits the crime goes scot- 
free, enjoying his brother’s heritage and 
gloating over his immunity from punish- 
ment. 'There isn’t any God, of course; if 
there were. He’d never let such things 
occur; but there ought to be a hell, some- 
where, where such things can be ad- 
justed.” 

Madame,” de Grandin returned even- 
ly, "do not be deceived. God is not made 
mock of, even by such scheming, clever 
rogues as him to whom you’re married. 
Furthermore, it is possible that we need 
not wait the flames of hell to furnish an 
adjustment of this matter.” 

"But what can you or any one do?” the 
girl demanded. "No one will believe me; 
this story is so utterly bizarre ” 

"It is certainly decidedly unusual,” de 
Grandin answered non-committally. 

"Oh? You think that I’ve invented it, 
too?” she wailed despairingly. "Oh, God, 
if there is a God, help, please help us in 
our trouble!” 

"Quickly, Friend Trowbridge,” de 
Grandin cried. "Assist me with her. 
She has swooned!” 

W E DREW up at my door even as he 
spoke, and, the girl’s form trailing 
between us, ascended the steps, let our- 
selves in and hastened to the consulting- 
room. 'The Frenchman eased our light 
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burden down upon tlie divan while I 
got sal volatile and aromatic ammonia. 

"Madame” de Grandin told her when 
she had recovered consciousness, ‘you 
must let us take you home.” 

“Home?” she echoed almost vaguely, 
as though the word were strange to her. 
"I haven’t any home. The house where 
he lives isn’t home to me, nor is ” 

"Nevertheless, Madame, it is to that 
house which you must let us take you. It 
would be too much to ask that you dis- 
semble affection for one who did so vile 
a thing, but you can at least pretend to 
be reconciled to making the best of your 
helplessness. Please, Madame, I beg it 
of you.” 

"But why?” she answered wondering- 
ly. "I only promised to delay my suicide 
till Lonny is — till he doesn’t need me any 
more. Must I endure the added torture 
of spending my last few hours with 
him? Must my agony be intensified by 
having him gloat over Lonny’s execution? 
— oh, he’ll do it, never doubt that! I 
know him ” 

"Perhaps, Madame, it may be that you 
shall see that which will surprize you be- 
fore tliis business is finished,” the French- 
man interrupted. "I can not surely prom- 
ise anjthing — that would be too cruel — 
but be assured that I shall do my utmost 
to establish justice in this case. How? I 
do not surely know, but I shall try. 

"Attend me carefully.” He crossed 
the office, rummaged in the medicine cab- 
inet a moment, then returned with a small 
phial in his hand. "Do you know what 
this IS?” he asked. 

"No,” wonderingly. 

"It is mercuric cyamde, a poison infi- 
nitely stronger and more swift in action 
than potassium cyanide or mercuric chlor- 
ide, commonly called corrosive sublimate. 


You could not buy it, the law forbids its 
sale to laymen, yet here it is. A little so 
small pinch of this white powder on your 
tongue and pouj! unconsciousness and 
almost instant death. You want him, 
hein?” 

"Oh, yes — ^yes!” she stretched forth 
eager hands, like a cliild begging for a 
sweetmeat. 

"Very good. You shall go home and 
hide your intentions as ably as you can. 
You shall be patient under cruelty; you 
shall make no bungling effort to destroy 
yourself like that we caught you at to- 
night. Meanwhile, we shall do what we 
can for you and Monsieur. Lonny. If we 
fail — Madame, this little bottle shall be 
yours when you demand it of me. Do 
you agree?” 

"Yes,” she responded, then, faltering- 
ly, as though assenting to her own execu- 
tion: "I’m ready to go any time you wish 
to take me.” 

G ardener’s big house was dark when 
we arrived, but our companion nod- 
ded understandingly. "He’s probably in 
the library,” she informed us. "It’s at the 
back, and you can’t see the lights from 
here. 'Ihank you so much for what you’ve 
done — and what you’ve promised. Good- 
night.” She alighted nimbly and held 
her hand out in farewell. 

De Grandin raised her fingers to his 
lip.s, arM: "It may well be that we must 
see your husband upon business, Ma- 
dame,” he whispered. "When is he most 
likely to be found at home?” 

"Why, he’ll probably be here till noon 
tomorrow. He’s usually a rate riser.” 

"Bien, Madame, it may be that we shall 
be forced to put him to the inconvenience 
of rismg earlier than usual,” he answered 
enigmatically as he brushed her fingers 
with ,his lips again. 
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“"V T ow, -what the devil are you up to?” 

I demanded reproachfully as we 
drove away. "You know there’s nothing 
you can do for that poor chap in jail, or 
for that woman, either. It was cruel to 
hold out hope, de Grandin. Even your 
promise of the poison is imethical. 
You’re making yourself an accessory be- 
fore the fact to homicide by giving her 
that cyanide, and dragging me into it, too. 
We’ll be lucky if we see the end of this 
affair without landing in prison.” 

"I think not,” he denied. "I scarcely 
know how I shall go about it, but I pro- 
pose a gamble in souls, my friend. Per- 
haps, with Hussein Obeyid’s assistance 
we may yet win.” 

"Who the deuce is Hussein Obcyid?” 

"Another friend of mine,” he answered 
cr3rpticaliy. "You have not met him, but 
you will. Will you be good enough to 
drive into East Melton Stree<r? I do not 
know the number, but I shall surely rec- 
ognize the house when we arrive.” 

East Melton Street was one of those 
odd, forgotten backwaters common to all 
cities where a heterogeneous foreign pop- 
ulation has displaced the ancient "qual- 
ity” who once inhabited the brownstone- 
fronted houses. Italians, Poles, Hunga- 
rians, with a sprinkling of other Euro- 
pean miscellany dwelt in Melton Street, 
each nationality occupying almost definite 
portions of the thoroughfare, as though 
their territories had been meted out to 
them. Far toward the water-end, where 
rotting piers projected out into the oily 
waters of the bay and the far from pleas- 
ant odors of trash-laden barges were 
wafted landward on every puff of super- 
heated summer breeze, was the Syrian 
quarter. Here Greeks, Armenians, Ara- 
bians, a scattering of Persians and a 
horde of indeterminate mixed-breeds of 
the Levant lived in houses which had 
once been mansions but were now so 


sunk in disrepair that the wonder was 
they had not been condemned long 
since. Here and there was a house 
which seemed relatively untenanted, be- 
ing occupied by no more than ten or a 
dozen families; but for the most part 
the places swarmed with patently un- 
washed humanity, children whose extreme 
vocality seemed matched only by their 
total unacquaintance with soap and water 
sharing steps, windows and iron-slatted 
fire escapes with slattern women of im- 
posing avoirdupois, arrayed in soiled 
white nightgowns and imlaced shoes 
shockingly run over at the heels. 

De Grandin called a halt before a 
house set back in what had been a lawn 
between a fly-blown restaurant where 
coatless men played dominoes and con- 
sumed great quantities of heavy, deadly- 
looking food, and a "billiard academy” 
where rat-faced youths in corset-waisted 
trousers knocked balls about or perused 
blatantly colored foreign magazines. The 
house before which we drew up was so 
dark I thought it tenantless at first, but 
as we mounted the low step which stood 
before its door I caught a subdued gleam 
of light from its interior. A moment we 
paused, inhaling the unpleasant perfume 
cf the dark and sqiulid street while de 
Grandin pulled vigorously at the brass 
bell-knob set in the stone coping of the 
doorway. 

"It looks as though nobody’s home,” I 
hazarded as he rang and rang again, but: 

"Salaam aleikum,” a soft voice whis- 
pered, and the door was opened, not 
wide, but far enough to permit our en- 
trance, by a diminutive individual in 
black satin waistcoat, loose, bloomer-like 
trousers and a red tarboosh several sizes 
too large for him. 

"Aleikum salaam," de Grandin an- 
swered, returning the salute the other 
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made. “We should like to see your unde 
on important business. Is he to be seen?’’ 

"Bissahi!'’ the other answered in a 
high-pitched, squeaking voice, and hur- 
ried down tlie darkened hall toward the 
rear of the house. 

“Is your friend his imcle?” I asked 
curiously, for the fellow was somewhere 
between sixty-five and seventy years of 
age, rather well advanced to possess an 
uncle, it seemed to me. 

The little Frenchman chuckled. "By 
no means,” he assured me. " 'Unde’ is 
a euphemism for 'master’ with these peo- 
ple, and used in courtesy to servants.” 

I was about to request further informa- 
tion when the little old man returned and 
beckoned us to follow him. 

‘^Salaam, Hussein Obeyid,” de Grandin 
greeted as we passed through a curtained 
doorway, "er salaat wes salaam aleik ! — 
Peace be with thee, and the glory!” 

A portly, bearded man in flowing robe 
of striped linen, red tarboosh and red 
Morocco slippers rose from his seat beside 
the window, touching forehead, lips and 
breast with a quick gesture as he crossed 
the room to take de Grandin’ s out- 
stretched hand. This, I learned as the 
Frenchman introduced us formally, was 
Doctor Hussein Obeyid, “one of the 
world’s ten greatest philosophers,” and a 
very special friend of Jules de Grandin’s. 
Doctor Obeyid was a big man, not only 
stout, but tall and strongly built, with 
massive, finely chiseled features and a cur- 
ling, square-cut beard of black which 
gave him somewhat tlie appearance of an 
Assyrian andro-sphinx. 

The room in whicli we sat was as re- 
markable in appearance as its owner. It 
was thirty feet, at least, in length, being 
composed of the former front and back 
“parlors” of the old house, the partitions 
having been knocked out. Casement 
windows, glazed with richly painted glass, 


opened on a small back yard charmingly 
planted with grass and flowering shrubs; 
three electric fans kept the air pleasantly 
in motion. Persian rugs were on the pol- 
ished floor and the place was dimly 
lighted by two lamps with pierced brass 
shades of Turkish fashion. 'The furniture 
was an odd conglomeration, lacquered 
Chinese pieces mingling with Eastern ot- 
tomans like enormously overgrown bou- 
doir cushions, with here and there a bit 
of Indian cane-ware. Upon a stand was 
an aquarium in which swam several gold- 
fish of the most gorgeous coloring I had 
ever seen, while near the opened win- 
dows stood what looked like an ancient 
refectory table with bits of chemical ap- 
paratus scattered over it. The walls were 
lined from floor to ceiling with book- 
cases laden with volumes in unfamiliar 
bindings and glassed-in cabinets in which 
was ranged a miscellany of unusual ob- 
jects — mummified heads, hands and feet, 
bits of clay inscribed with cuneiform 
characters, odd weapons and utensils of 
ancient make, fit to be included in the 
exhibitions of our best museums. A hu- 
man skeleton, completely articulated, 
leered at us from a corner of the room. 
Such was tlie rest room and workshop of 
Doctor Hussein Obeyid, “one of the 
world’s ten greatest philosophers.” 

De Grandin lost no time in coming to 
the point. Briefly he narrated Beth Gar- 
dener’s story, beginning with our first 
glimpse of her in the penitentiary and 
ending with our leaving her upon her 
doorstep. “Once, years ago, my friend,” 
he finished, “on the ancient Djebel Druse 
— the stronghold of that strange and mys- 
tic people who acknowledge neither Turk 
nor Frenchman as their overlord — I saw 
you work a miracle. Do you recall? A 
prisoner I. ad been taken, and ” 

“I recall perfectly,” our host cut in, his 
deep voice fairly booming through the 
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tcxjm. "Yes, I well remember it. But it 
is not well to do such things promiscuous- 
ly, my little one. The Ineffable One has 
His own plans for our goings and our 
comings; to gamble in men’s souls is not 
a game whicli men should play at.” 

"Misere de Dieu!” de Grandln cried, 
"this is no petty game I ask that you 
should play, mon vieux. Madame Gar- 
dener? Her plight is pitiful, I grant; but 
women’s hearts have broken in the past, 
and they will break till time shall be no 
more. No, it is not for her I ask this 
thing, but for the salce of justice. Shall 
ninety-million-times-damned pei-fidy vaunt 
itself in pride at the expense of in- 
nocence? 'Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord,’ truly; but consider: 
Does He not ever act through human 
agencies when He performs his miracles? 
Damn yes. If there were any way this 
poor one’s innocence could be established, 
even after death, I should not be here; 
but as it is he is enmeshed in webs of 
treachery. No sixty-times-accursed 'rea- 
sonable’ man could be convinced he did 
not do tliat murder, and the so puerile 
Anglo-Saxon lav/ of whicli the British and 
Americans prate so boastfully has its hard 
rules of evidence which for ever bar the 
truth from being spoken. This mon- 
strous-great injustice must not — can not 
— be allowed, my friend.” 

Doctor Obeyid stroked his black beard 
thoughtfully. "I hesitate to do it,” he 
replied, "but for you, my little birdling, 
and for justice, I shall try.” 

'nCriompbe''^ de Grandin cried, rising 
from his chair and bounding across the 
room to seize the other in his arms and 
kiss him on both cheeks. "Ha, Satan, 
thou art stalemated; tomorrow we shall 
make a monkey of your plans and of die 
plans of that so evil man who did your 
work, by damn!” Abruptly he sobered. 


"You will go with us tomorrow morn- 
ing?” he demanded. 

Doctor Obeyid inclined his head in 
acquiescence. "Tomorrow morning,” he 
replied. 

Then the diminutive, wrinkle-bitten 
"nephew” who performed the doctor’s 
household tasks appeared with sweet, 
black coffee and execrable little tarts com- 
pounded of pistachio nuts, chopped dates 
and melted honey, and we drank and ate 
and smoked long, amber-scented cig- 
arettes until the tower-clock of Lhe near- 
by Syrian Catholic church beat out the 
quarter-liour after midnight. 

I T WAS shortly after ten o’clock next 
morning when we called at Gardener’s. 
Doctor Obeyid, looking more imposing, 
if possible, in a suit of silver-gcay cordu- 
roy and a wide-brimmed black- felt hat 
than he had in Eastern robes, towered a 
full head above de Grandin and six inches 
over me as he stood between us and beat 
a soft tattoo on the porch floor with the 
ferule of his ivory-headed cane. It was a 
most remarkable piece of personal adorn- 
ment, that cane. Longer by a half-foot 
than the usual walking-stick, it was more 
lilce the exaggerated staffs borne by gen- 
tlemen of tlie late Georgian period than 
any modern cane, and its carven ivory top 
was made to simulate a serpent’s head, 
scales being reproduced with startling 
fidelity to life, and little beads of some 
green-colored stone — ^jade, I thought — • 
being inlaid for the eyes. The wood of 
the staff was a kind which I could not 
classify. It was a vague, indefinite color, 
something between an olive-green and 
granite-gray, and overlaid with little in- 
tersecting imes which might have been in 
imitation of a reptile’s scales or might 
have been a part of the strange wood’s 
odd grain. 

"We should like to see Monsieur Car- 
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dener ” began de Grandin, but for 

once he failed to keep control of the sit- 
uation. 

"Tell him Doctor Obeyid desires to 
talk with him,” broke in our companion, 
in his deep, commanding voice. "At 
once, please.” 

"He’s at breakfast now, sir,” the serv- 
ant answered. "If you’ll step into the 
drawing-room and ” 

"At once,” Hussein Obeyid repeated, 
not with emphasis, but rather inexorably, 
as one long used to having his orders 
obeyed immediately and without question. 

"Yes, sir,” the butler returned, and led 
us toward the rear of the house. 

Striped awnings kept the late summer 
sun from the breakfast room’s open win- 
dows where a double row of scarlet gera- 
nium-tops stood nodding in the breeze. 
At the end of the polished naahogany 
table in the center of the room a man sat 
facing us, and it needed no second glance 
to tell us he was I.awrence Gardener. 
Line for line and feature for feature, his 
face was the duplicate of that of the pris- 
oned man whom we had seen the day 
before. Even the fact that his upper lip 
was adorned by a close-cropped mustache, 
while the prisoner was smooth-shaven, 
and his hair was iron-gray, while the con- 
vict’s close-clipped hair was brown, did 
not affect the marked resemblance to any 
degree. 

"What the dev ” he began as the 

servant ushered us into the room, but 
Doctor Obeyid cut his protest short. 

"We are here to talk about your 
brother,” he announced. 

"Ah.^” An ugly, sneering smile gath- 
ered at the corners of Gardener’s mouth. 
"You are, eh? Well?” He pushed the 
blue-willow club plate laden with mutton 
chops and scrambled eggs away from him 
and picked up a slice of buttered toast. 


"Get on with it,” he ordered, "You 

wished to talk about my brother ” 

"And you,” Doctor Obeyid supplied. 
"It is not too late for you to make 
amends.” 

"Amends?” the other echoed, amuse- 
ment showing in his eyes as he dropped a 
lump of sugar into his well-creamed cof- 
fee and stirred it with his spoon. 

"Amends,” repeated Obeyid. "You 

still may go before the governor, and ” 

"Oh, so that’s it, eh? My precious 
wife’s been talking to you? Poor dear, 
she’s a little touched, you know” — he 
tapped himself upon the temple signif- 
icantly — "used to be fearfully stuck on 

Lonny, in the old days, and ■” 

"My friend,” Obeyid broke in, "it is 
of your immortal soul that we must talk, 
not of your wife. Is it possible that you 
will let another bear the stigma of your 

guilt? Your soul ” 

Gardener laughed shortly. "My soul, 
is it?” he answered. "Don’t bother about 
my soul. If you’re so much interested in 
souls, you’d better skip down to Trenton 
and talk to Lonny. He’s got one now, 
but he won’t have it long. Tonight they’re 

going to ” his voice trailed off to 

nothingness and his eyes widened as he 
slowly and deliberately put his spoon 
down in its saucer. Not fear, but some- 
thing like a compound of despair and res- 
ignation showed in his face as he stared 
in fascination at Hussein Obeyid. 

I turned to glance at our companion, 
and a startled exclamation leaped invol- 
untarily to my lips. The big, Semitic- 
featured face had undergone a startling 
transformation. The complexion had al- 
tered from swarthy tan to pasty gray, the 
eyes had started from their sockets, white, 
globular, expressionless as peeled onions. 
I had seen such horrible protrusion of the 
optics in corpses far gone in putrefaction 
when tissue-gas was bloating features ou6 
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of human semblance, but never had I 
seen a thing like this in a living counte- 
nance. Doctor Obeyid’s lips were mov- 
ing, but what he said I could not under- 
stand. It was a low, monotonous, sing- 
song chant in some harsh and guttural 
language, rising and falling alternately 
with a majesty and power like the surg- 
ing of a wind-swept sea upon the sands. 

How long he chanted I have no idea. 
It might have been a minute, it might 
have been an hour, for the clock of eter- 
nity seemed stopped as the sonorous voice 
boomed out the harsh, compelling syl- 
lables. But finally it was finished, and I 
felt de Grandin’s hand upon my arm. 

"Come away, my friend,” he whispered 
in an awe-struck tone. "The cards are 
dealt and on the table. The first part of 
our game of souls is started. P^ie Dieu 
that we shall win!” 

A lonzo gardener was sitting at the 
- little table in his cell, not playing 
cards, although a pack rested beside the 
Bible on the clean-scrubbed wood, but 
merely sitting as though lost in thought, 
his elbow on his knee, head propped upon 
his hand. He did not look up as we came 
abreast of him, but just sat there, staring 
straight ahead. 

"Monsieur,” deGrandin hailed. “Mon- 
sieur Lonny!” The prisoner looked up, 
but there was no change of expression in 
his dull and apathetic face, "We are 
come from her, from Madame Beth,” the 
Frenchman added softly. 

The change whicli overspread the pris- 
oner’s face was like a miracle. It was 
young again, and bright with eagerness, 
like a lad in love when some one brings 
him tidings of his sweetheart. "You’ve 
come from her?” he asked incredulously. 

"Tell me, is she well? Is she 

"She IS well, mon pauvre, and happier, 
since she has told her story to us. We 


came upon her yesternight by chance, and 
she has' told us all. Now, she asks that 
we should come to you and bid you be of 
cheer.” 

Gardener laughed shortly, with harsh 
mirthlessness. “Rather difficult, that, for 
a man in my position,” he rejoined, 
"but ” 

"My brother,” Doctor Obeyid’s deep 
voice, lowered to a whisper, but still pow- 
erful as the muted rumbling of an organ’s 
bass, broke in upon his bitter speech, “you 
must not despair. Are you afraid to die?” 

"Die?” A spasm as of pain twitched 
across the convict’s face. "No, sir; I don’t 
think so. I’ve faced death many times 
before, and never was afraid of it; but 
leaving Beth, now, when I’ve just found 
her again, is what hurts most. It's im- 
possible, of course, but if I could only see 
her once again ” 

"You shall,” Hussein Obeyid prom- 
ised. “Little brother, be confident. That 
door through which you go tonight is the 
entrance to reunion v/ith the one you love. 
It is the portal to a new and larger life, 
and beyond it waits your loved one.” 

Gray-faced horror spread across the 
prisoner’s countenance. "You — you mean 
she is already dead?” he faltered. "Oh, 
Beth, my girl; my dear, my dearest 
dear ” 

"She is not dead; she is alive and well, 
and waiting for you,” Obeyid’s deep, 
compelling voice cut in. "Just beyond 
that door she waits, my little one. Keep 
up your courage; you shall surely find her 
there.” 

“Oh?” Light seemed to dawn upon 
tlie prisoner. "You mean that she’ll de- 
stroy herself to be with me. No — no; 
she mustn’t do it! Suicide’s a sin, a dead- 
ly sin. I’m going innocent to death; God 
will judge my innocence, for He knows 
all, but if she were to kill herself perhaps 
we should be separated for ever. Tell her 
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that she mustn’t do it; tell her that I beg 
that she will live until her time has come, 
and that she’ll not forget me while she’s 
waiting; for I’ll be waiting, too.” 

"Look at me,” commanded Obeyid 
suddenly, so suddenly that the frantic 
man forgot his fears and stopped his pro- 
testations short to look with wonder- 
widened eyes at Hussein Obeyid. 

The Oriental raised his staff and held it 
toward the wire screen the guards had 
placed before the cell. And as he held it 
out, it moved. Before our eyes that staff 
of carven wood and ivory became a liv- 
ing, moving thing, twining itself about 
the doctor’s wrist, rearing its head and 
darting forth its bifurcated tongue. "Bh^ 
millah al-rahman al-rahim — in the name 
of God, the Merciful, the Compassion- 
ate ” murmured Hussein Obeyid, 

then launched into a low-voiced, vibrant 
cantillation while the vivified staff writhed 
and turned its scaly head in cadence to the 
chant. He did not distort his features as 
when he cast a spell upon the prisoner’s 
brother; but his face was pale as chiseled 
marble, and down his high, wide, sloping 
forehead ran rivulets of .sweat as he put 
the whole force of his soul and mighty 
body behind the invocation which he 
chanted. 

The look upon the convict’s face was 
mystifying. Twin fires, as of a fever, 
burned in the depths of his cavernous eyes 
and his features writhed and twisted as 
though his soul were racked by the travail 
of spiritual childbirth. "Beth!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. "Beth!” 

I turned apprehensively toward the 
prison guard who sat immediately behind 
us. That he had not cried out at the an- 
imation of Obeyid’ s staff and the low- 
toned invocation of the Oriental ere this 
surprized me. What I saw surprized me 
more. The man lounged in his chair, his 
features dull and disinterested, a look of 


utter boredom on his face. He saw noth- 
ing, heard nothing, noticed nothing! 

"... until tonight, then, little broth- 
er,” Hussein Obeyid was saying softly. 
"Remember, and be brave. She will be 
awaiting you.” 

"Come,” ordered Jules de Grandin, 
tugging at my sleeve. "The dice are cast. 
We must wait to read the spots before v/e 
can know surely whether we have won.” 

T hey led him in to die at twenty min- 
utes after ten. Permission to attend 
the execution had been difficult to get; but 
Jules de Grandin with his tireless energy 
and infinite resource had obtained it. 
Hussein Obeyid, the little Frenchman and 
I accepted seats at the far end of the stiff- 
backed church-like pew reserved for wit- 
nesses, and I felt a shiver of sick appre- 
hension ripple down my spine as we took 
our places. To watch beside the bed of 
one who dies when medical science has 
exhausted its resources is heart-breaking, 
but to sit and watch a life snuffed out, to 
sec a strong and healthy body turned to 
so much clay within the twinkling of an 
eye — that is horrifying. 

The executioner, a lean, cadaverous 
man who somehow reminded me of a dis- 
illusioned evangelist, stood in a tiny alcove 
to the left of the electric chair, a heavy 
piece of oaken furniture raised one low 
step above the tiled floor of the chamber; 
the assistant warden and the prison doctor 
stood between die chair and entrance to 
the death-room, and although this was no 
novelty to him, I saw the medic finger 
nervously at the stethoscope which hung 
about his neck as though it were a badge 
of office. A partly folded screen at the 
farther corner of the room obscured 
another doorway, but as we took our seats 
I caught a glimpse of a wheeled stretcher 
with a cotton sheet lying neatly folded on 
it. Beyond, I knew, waited the autopsy 
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table and the surgeon's knife when the 
prison doctor had pronounced the execu- 
tion a success. 

I breathed a strangling, gasping sigh as 
a single short, imperative tap sounded on 
the panels of the painted door which led 
to the death chamber. 

Silently, on well-oiled hinges, the door 
swung back, and Alonzo Gardener stood 
in readiness to meet the great adventure. 
His cotton shirt was open at the throat, 
the right leg of his trousers had been slit 
up to the knee; as the pitiless white light 
struck on his head, I saw a little spot was 
shaved upon his scalp. To right and left 
were prison guards who held his elbows 
lightly. Another guard brought up the 
rear. The chaplain walked before, his 
Prayer Book open. ”. . . yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death 1 shall fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me , . 

Gardener’s eyes were wide and rapt. 
The fingers of his right hand closed, not 
convulsively, but tenderly, as though he 
took and held another’s hand in his. His 
lips moved slightly, and though no sound 
came from them, we' saw them form a 
name: "Beth!” 

They led him to the chair, but he did 
not seem to see it; they had to help him 
up the one low step — ^his last step in the 
world — or he would have stumbled on it; 
for his eyes were gazing down an endless 
vista where he walked at peace with his 
beloved, hand in hand. 

But as they snapped the heavy straps 
about his waist and wrists and ankles and 
set the leather helmet on his head, a sud- 
den change came over him. He strug- 
gled fiercely at the bonds which held him 
in the chair, and although his face was 
almost hidden by the deadly headgear 
clamped upon his skull, his lips were un- 
obscured, and from them came a wailing 


cry of horrified astonishment. "Not me!” 
he screamed. "Not me — LonnylTm ” 

Notebook open, and pencil poised, as 
though to make a memorandum, the pris- 
on doctor stood before the chair. Now, 
as the convict screamed in frenzied fear, 
the pencil tilted forward, as though the 
doctor wrote. A sudden, sharp, strange 
whining sounded, something throbbed 
and palpitated agonizingly, like stifled 
heart-beats. The ghastly, pleading cry 
was checked abruptly as the prisoner’s 
body started up and forward, as though it 
sought to burst the leathern bonds which 
held it. 'The chin and lips went from pale 
gray to dusky red, like the face of one 
who holds his breath too long. The hands, 
fluttering futilely a moment since, were 
taut and rigid on the chair arms. 

A moment — or eternity! — of this, then 
the grating jar of metal against metal as 
the switch was thrown and the current 
was shut oflf. 'The straining body dropped 
back limply in the chair. 

Again the doctor’s pencil tilted for- 
ward, again the whining whir, and the 
flaccid body started forward, all but burst- 
ing through the broad, strong straps 
which harnessed it into the chair. Then 
absolute flaccidity as the current was 
withdrawn again. 

The doctor put his book and pencil by 
and stepped up quickly to the chair. Put- 
ting back the prisoner’s open shirt — he 
wore no undershirt — he pressed his steth- 
oscope against the reddened chest exposed 
to view, listened silently, then, crisp and 
business-like, announced his verdict: 

"I pronounce this man dead.” 

White-uniformed attendants took the 
limp form from the chair, wrapped it 
quickly in a sheet and wheeled it ofli to 
tlie autopsy table. 

We signed the roll of witnesses and 
hurried from the prison, and: 

"Drive, my friend, drive as though the 
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fiends of fury rode the wind behind us!” 
ordered Jules de Grandin. ’'We must ar- 
rive at Madame Gardener’s without delay. 
Right away, immediately; at once!” 

B eth cardener met us at the door, the 
pallor of her face intensified by the 
sable hue of the black-velvet pajamas 
whicli she wore. "It happened at twenty 
minutes after ten,” she told us as we filed 
silently into the hall. 

De Grandin’s small eyes rounded with 
astonishment as he looked at her. "Pre- 
cishnent, Madame,” he acknowledged, 
"but how is it you know?” 

A puzzled look spread on her face as 
she replied: "Of course, I couldn’t sleep 
• — who could, in such circumstances? — 
and I kept looking at the clock and say- 
ing to myself, 'What are they doing to 
my poor boy now? Is he still in the same 
world with me?’ when I seemed to hear 
a sort of drumming, whirring noise — 
something like the deafening vibration 
you sometimes hear when riding in a mo- 
torcar — and then a sudden sharp, agoniz- 
ing pain shot tlirough me from my head 
to feet. It was like fire rushing through 
my veins, burning me to ashes as it ran, 
and everything went red, then inky-bladk 
before my eyes. I felt as if I stifled — no, 
not that, rather as though every nerve and 
muscle in my body were suddenly cramp- 
ing into knots — and at the same time 
there was a terrible sensation of some- 
tliing from inside me being snatched 
away in one cruel wrench, as though my 
heart were dragged out of my breast with 
a pair of dreadful tongs that burned and 
seared, even as they tore my quivering 
body open. If it had lasted. I’d have 
died, but it left as quickly as it came, and 
there I was, faint, weak and numb, but 
suffering no pain, staggering to the win- 
dow and gasping for breath. As I reached 
the window I looked up, and a shooting- 


star fell across the sky. I knew, then; 
Lonny was no longer in the same world 
with me. I was lonely, so utterly, devas- 
tatingly lonely, that I thought my heart 
would break. I’ve never had a child, but 
if I had one, and it died, I think that I’d 
feel as I felt the instant that I saw that 
falling star. 

"Then” — she paused, and again that 
puzzled, wondering look crept into her 
eyes — "then something, something inside 
me, like a voice heard in a dream, seemed 
to say insistently: 'Go to Larry; go to 
Larry!’ 

"I didn’t want to go; I didn’t want to 
see him or be near him — I loathed the 
very thought of him, but that strange, 
compelling voice kept ordering me to go. 
So I went. 

"Larry was sitting in the big chair he 
always uses in the library. His head had 
fallen back, and his hands were gripping 
the arms till the finger-tips bit into the 
upholstery. His mouth was slightly open 
and his face was pale as death. I no- 
ticed, as I crossed the room, that his feet 
were well apart, but both flat to the floor. 
It was” — her voice sank to a husky, 
frightened whisper — "it was as if he were 
sitting in the death-chair, and had just 
been execaited!” 

"U’m, and did you touch him, Ma- 
dame?” de Grandin asked. 

"Yes, I did, and his hands were' cold — 
clammy. He was dead. Oh, thank God, 
he was dead! He murdered his poor 
brother, just as surely as he killed his 
father, but he’ll never live to boast of it. 
He died, just as Lonny did, in 'the chair,’ 
only it wasn’t human injustice that took 
his perjured life away; it was the even- 
handed judgment of just Heaven, and 
Vm glad. I’m glad, do you hear me! I’m 
glad enough to rush out in the street and 
tell it to the world; to shout it from tire 
house-tops!” 
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De Grandin cast a sidelong glance at 
Hussein Obeyid, who nodded silently. 
"Perfectly, Madame, one understands,” 
the Frenchman answered. "Will you go 
with us and show us the body.^ It would 
be of interest ” 

"Yes, yes; I’ll show yoit — I’ll be glad 
to show you!” she broke in shrilly. 
"G)me; this way, please.” 

Gray-faced, hang-jawed, pale and flac- 
cid as only the dead can be, Lawrence 
Gardener sat slumped in the big chair 
beside the book-strewn table. I glanced 
at him and nodded briefly. No use to 
make a further examination. No doctor, 
soldier or embalmer need be introduced to 
death. He knows it at a glance. 

But Hussein Obeyid was not so easily 
assured. Crossing the room, he bent 
above the corpse, staring straight into the 
glazed and sightless eyes and murmuring 
a sort of chanting invocation. "Bismillah 
al-rahman al-rahtm — in the name of God, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate; in the 

name of the One True God ” He 

drew a little packet from his waistcoat 
pocket, broke the seal which closed it and 
dusted a pinch of whitish powder into 
the palm of his right hand, then rubbed 
both hands together quickly, as though 
laving them with soap. In the shadow 
where he stood we saw his hands begin 
to glow, as though they had been smeared 
with phosphorus, but gradually the glow 
became a quick and flickering faint-blue 
light which grew and grew in power till 
it darted wisps of bluish flame from 
palms and finger-tips. 

He grasped his serpent-headed staff be- 
tween his glowing hands, and instantly 
the thing became alive, waving slowly to 
and fro, darting forth its lambent tongue 
to touch the dead man’s eyes and lips and 
nostrils. He threw the staff upon the 
floor, and instantly it was a thing of wood 
and ivory once again, 


Now he pressed fire-framed hands upon 
the corpse’s brow, then bent and ran 
them up and down the length of the slack 
limbs, finally poising them above the 
dead man’s omphalos. The flame which 
flickered from his hands curved down- 
ward like a blue-green waterfall of fire 
which seemed to be absorbed by the dead 
body as water would be soaked in thirsty 
soil. 

And now the flaccid, flabby limbs 
seemed to tighten, to stretch out jerkily, 
uneasily, as though awaking from a long, 
uncomfortable sleep. The lolling head 
began to oscillate upon the neck, the slack 
jaw closed, the eyes, a moment since 
glassy with the vacant stare of death, gave 
signs of unmistakable vitality. 

A shrill, sharp cry broke from Beth 
Gardener. "He’s alive,” she screamed, 
horror and heart-sick disappointment in 
her voice. "O-oh, he’s alive!” She 
turned reproachful, tear-dimmed eyes on 
Hussein Obeyid. "Why did you revive 
him?” she asked accusingly. "He might 
have died, if you hadn’t ” 

Her voice broke, smothered in a storm 
of sobs. Thus far the vibrant hatred of 
the murderer and her exultation over the 
swift retribution which had overtaken 
him had kept her nerve from snapping. 
Now, the realization that the man whose 
perfidy had betrayed her trust and her 
lover’s life was still alive broke down her 
resistance, and she fell, half fainting, on 
the coach, buried her face in a pillow and 
gave herself up bodily to retching lamen- 
tation. 

"Madame,” de Grandin’s voice was 
sharp, peremptory; "Madame Beth, come 
here!” 

The woman raised her tear-scarred face 
and looked at him in wonder. "Come 
here, quickly, if you please, and tell me 
what it is you see,” he ordered again. 

She rose, mechanically, like one who 
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walks In sleep, and approached the semi- 
conscious man who slouched in the big 
cliair. 

"Behold, observe; voHa!” the French- 
man ordered, leaning down and bending 
Gardener’s left ear forward. There, plain- 
ly marked and unmistakable, imprinted 
on the skin above the retrahens aurem was 
a small white cicatrix, a quarter-incli or 
so in length. 

"Oh.?” It was a strangling, gasping 
cry, such as a patient undergoing unan- 
esthetized edentation might give; wonder 
was in it, and something like fright, as 
well. 

The little Frenchman raised his hand 
for silence. "He is coming to, Madame” 
he warned in a soft whisper. 

Life, indeed, had come back to the 
shell above which Doctor Obeyid had 
clianted. Little by little the dread con- 
tours of death had receded, and as the 
hands lost their rigor and lay, half open, 
on the chair arms, we saw the fingers flex- 
ing and extending in an easier, more life- 
like motion. 

"Jodo!” whispered Gardener, rolling 
his head listlessly from side to side, like 
one who seeks to rouse himself from an 
unpleasant dream. 

"Jodo!” she repeated in an awed and 
breathless whisper. "He never called me 
that! ’Way back, when we were children, 
Lonny and I gave each other ’intimate 
names,’ and I never told mine to a soul, 
not my parents, nor my husband. 
How ” 

"Jodo — Beth dear,” the half-uncon- 
scious man repeated, his fingers searching 
gropingly for something. "Are you 
here.? I can’t see you, dear, but ” 

"Lonny!” Incredulous, unbelieving 
joy was in the woman’s tones, and: 

"Beth, Beth dearest!” Gardener started 
forward, eyes opening and closing rapid- 
ly, as though he had come suddenly from 


darkness into light. "Beth, they told me 
you’d be waiting for me — are you really 
here.?” 

"Here! Yes, my dear, my very dear- 
est; I am here!” she cried, and sank down 
to her knees, gathering his head to her 
bosom and rocking gently back and forth, 
as though it were a nursing baby. "Oh, 
my dear, my dear, however did you come.?” 

"I’m dead?” he queried timidly. "Is 
this heaven or ” 

"Heaven? Yes, if I and all my love 
can make it so, my darling!” Beth Gard- 
ener broke in, and stopped his wonder- 
ing queries witli her kisses. 

ow, what the devil does it mean?” 

I asked as we drove slowly home 
after taking Doctor Obeyid to his house 
in Melton Street. 

Jules de Grandin raised his elbows, 
brows and shoulders in a shrug which 
seemed to say tliere are some things even 
a Frenchman can not understand. "You 
know as much as I, my friend,” he re- 
turned. "You saw it with your own two 
eyes. What more is there which I can 
tell you?” 

"A lot of things,” I countered. "You 
said yourself tliat once before you’d 
seen ” 

"Assuredly I had,” he acquiesced. 
"Me, I see many things, but do I know 
their meaning? Not always. Par ex- 
emple: I say to you, 'Friend Trowbridge, 
I would that you should drive me here or 
there,’ and though you put your foot on 
certain things and wiggle certain others 
with your hands, I do not know what you 
are doing, or why you do it. I only know 
that the car moves, and that wc arrive, at 
length, where I have wished to go. You 
comprehend?” 

"No, I don’t,” I answered testily. "I’d 
like to know how it comes that Lawrence 
Gardener, who, as we know, was a thor- 
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ough-going villain, if ever there was one, 
exchanged, or seemed to exchange person- 
alities with the brother whom he sent to 
death in the electric chair at the very mo- 
ment of that brother’s execution — and 
how that scar appeared upon his head. 
His wife vouched for the fact that it 
wasn’t there before.” 

The little Frenchman twisted the 
needle-points of his sharply waxed, 
wheat-blond mustache until I thought 
that he would surely prick his finger on 
them. 'T can not say,” he answered 
thoughtfully, "because I do not know. 
'Tire Arabs have a saying that the soul 
grows on the body like a flcwer on the 
stalk. They may be right. Who knows? 
What is the soul? Who knows, again? 
Is it that vague, indefinite thing which 
we call personality? Perhaprs. 

"Suppose it is; let us assume the flower- 
analogy again. Let us assume that, as the 
skilful gardener takes the blossom from 
the living rose and grafts it on the living 
dogwood tree, and thereby makes a rose- 
tree, one skilled in metaphysics can take 
the soul from out a body at the instant of 
dissolution and transplant it to another 
body from which tlie soul has just de- 
camped, and thereby create a new and 
different individual, composed of two dis- 
tinct parts, a soul, or personality, if you 
please, and a body, neither of which was 
originally complementary to the other. It 
.sounds strange, insane, but so would tallc 
of total anesthesia or radio have sounded 
two hundred years ago. As for the scar, 
that is comparatively simple. You have 
seen persons under hypnotism lose every 
drop of blood from one arm or hand, or 
become completely anemic in one side of 
the face; you know from medical history, 
though you may not have seen it, that 
certain hysterical religious persons devel- 
op what are called stigmata — simulations 
of the bleeding wounds of the Savior or 
. l \—0 


the martyred saints. 'That is mental in 
inception, but physical in manifestation, 
n’esi-ce-pas? Why, then, could not an out- 
ward and physical sign of personality be 
transferred as easily as the inward and 
soiritual reality? Pardieu, I damn think 
that it could!” 

"But will this 'spiritual graft’ endure?” 
I wondered. "Will this transformation of 
Larry Gardener into Lonny Gardener 
last.?” 

"Ltf bon Dteu knows,” he answered. 
"Me, I most greatly hope so. If it does 
not, I shall have to make my promise good 
and give her that mercuric q'anide. Time 
will tell.” 

T ime did. A year had passed, and the 
final summer hop was being given at 
the Sedgemoor Gountry Glub. The white 
walls of the clubhouse shone like an illu- 
minated monument in the dusky blue of 
the late-September night, lights blazed 
from every window and colored globes 
decorated the overhanging roofs of the 
broad verandas which stretched along the 
front and rear of the building. In the 
grounds Ghinese lanterns gleamed with 
rose, blue, violet and jade, rivaling the 
brilliance of the summer stars. Jazz 
blared from the commodious ballroom 
and echoed from the big yellow-and-red 
striped marquee set up by the first green. 
Jules de Grandin and I sat on the front 
piazza and rocked comfortably in wide 
wicker chairs, the ice-cubes in our tall 
glasses clinking pleasantly. 

"Mordieu, my friend,” the Frenchman 
exclaimed enthusiastically, "this what do 
you call him? zhu-leep? — he is divine; 
magnificent. He is superb; I would 1 had 
a tubful of him in which to drown my 
few remaining sorrows!” He sucked ap- 
preciatively at tlie twin straws thrust 
between the feathery mint-stalks, then, 
abruptly: ”Mort de ma vie, my friend, 
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look — behold them!” He pointed up ex- 
citedly. 

From where we sat a little balcony pro- 
jecting from the upper floor was plainly 
in our line of vision. As the little French- 
man pointed, I saw a man arrayed in 
summer dancing-clothes, step out upon 
the platform and light a cigarette. As he 
snapped his lighter shut, he raised his 
left hand and brushed his short, close- 
cropped mustache with the knuckle of his 
bent forefinger. He blew a long cone of 
gray smoke between his lips, and turned 
to some one in the room behind him. As 
the light struck on his face, I recognized 
him. It was Lawrence Gardener, beyond 
a doubt, but Lawrence Gardener strange- 
ly altered. His hair, once iron-gray, was 
now almost uniformly brown, save where 
a single streak of white ran, plume-like, 
backward from his forehead. 

A woman joined him on the balcony. 
She was tall, slender, daric; her little, 
piquant face framed in clusters of curling 
ringlets. Her lips were red and smiling, 
her lovely arms and shoulders were ex- 
posed by the extreme decollete of her 


white-cr^pe evening gown. I knew her; 
Beth Gardener, but a diflPerent woman 
from the one whose suicide we had 
balked twelve months before. This Beth 
w'as younger, more girlish in face and 
carriage, and plainly, she w'as happy. He 
turned and offered her his case, then, as 
she chose a cigarette, extended his lighter. 
She drew the smoke into her lungs, ex- 
pelled a fine stream from her mouth, then 
tossed the cigarette away. As it fell to 
earth in a gleaming, fiery arc, the man 
tossed his out after it and put his hands 
upon her shoulders. Her own white 
hands, fluttering like homing doves, flew 
upward, c'asped about his neck, and drew 
his face to hers. Their lips approached 
and merged in a long, rapturous kiss. 

"Tete bleu, my friend,” de Grandin 
cried, 'T damn think I can keep my mer- 
curic cyanide; she has no use for it, that 
one!” He rose, a thought unsteadily, and 
beckoned me. "Gome, let us leave them 
to each other and their happiness,” he or- 
dered. "Me, I very greatly desire sev- 
eral more of those so noble mint zhu- 
leeps. Yes.” 



Is It? 


By CHARLES M. MORRIS 


Ketribution, swift and terrible, struck the man who had 
committed the sin of Cain 


I AM almost mad; madness has touched 
my brain, and when you hear my 
story your flesh will creep in horror. 
For there is something creeping upon 
me, which, like the stealthy stalk of a 
giant cat, comes slowly out of the dark- 


ness upon me, then will pounce, with an 
awful swiftness, to finish me. My only 
hope is that the bony fingers of insanity 
will clutch out and tear away the remain- 
ing strands of my mind. Then I shall be- 
come a howling, screaming thing — to be 
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taken, none too gently, away from here. 
But I am afraid it will be too late. There 
is something else . . . God knows I feel 
fear; it is the torture of fear that has 
made my mind grow strange. 

I am in this big, silent room, with its 
dark, crimson drapes and its musty walls. 
There is but little light filtering through 
the dim windows. Along the wall stands 
a low, heavy table. Stretched out upon it 
is a figure covered by a white sheet. It 
is the body of my friend, Victor Bedard. 
He is dead, dead — with a knife in his 
heart. I have slain him, with my own 
hands. See, the stains of his blood are 
still on them. Horror of horrors! There 
is even blood spilled down my waistcoat. 

We both loved Marie, my wife. She 
died yesterday, witli his name on her lips. 
And so I killed him, that his black soul 
might join her in the horrid hell their sin 
has prepared for them. 

Why don’t they come, the officers, and 
take away that hideous corpse? I again 
cross the room, and lift the sheet from 
Victor’s face. Ah! The eyes are still 
open, staring. . . . The lips, too, are 
parted, as they parted in his death agony . 
Why will they not come for me, and this 
staring thing on the table? I have sent 
word to them I have killed my friend, 
Victor Bedard. Perhaps they won’t come 
for an hour — for a day. Perhaps — and 
this is what I fear — perhaps they won’t 
need to come! 

It is a nameless thing that I fear. It is 
not death, nor the human punishment 
that will be inflicted upon me for tliis 
deed. Nor do I fear madness. Insanity, 
if it comes, will be a blessing. It is some- 
thing else which I can not name of which 


I am afraid. And it is right here in this 
room with me, now. 

What is it? It is like nothing in heaven 
or earth. It is part of that foul darkness 
that borders on nothing. It is a creature 
from out of the hell of hells that I fear. 
'The room appears empty, except for this 
body and myself. I can not feel it; I can 
not see it; but I know it is here. 

If only madness would seize me, or 
some one would come to take me away! 
Away from the terror of this room! I 
can not replace the sheet over Victor’s 
twisted face. I need the company of even 
this cold body. I tear the sheet entirely 
away\ He lies there with his legs spread 
out and his hands stiffly clutching noth- 
ing. The knife is buried to the hilt in 
his breast. 

But there is that thing again! I can 
almost feel it brush me. I can hear, faint- 
ly, the sound of horrible laughter. I 
seize the hilt of the imbedded Imife, and 
tug at it. It comes away, dripping dark 
blood. "Present yourself, Fiend ot Dark- 
ness, but you shall not have me!" 

'Tliere! What was that? It is the drip, 
drip, drip of blood coming along the 
floor! Coming toward me from the door! 
Each drip leaves a little dark pool where 
it strikes. Coming straight toward me 
with a slow drip, drip. I can just make 
tliem out from the shadows in the room. 
What is it? 

I raise the knife, with the point at my 
breast. I am listening, for the last time, 
to the gay sound of voices in the street 
outside — to the clatter of cars. It is grow- 
ing darker. 

"Ah! I see you now. Victor! You 
fiend! It is you!” 




By R F. ARNOLD 


•‘T^yEW YORK, September 30 CP 
FLASH 

^ "Ambassador Holliwell died 
here today. The end came suddenly as the 
ambassador wa,s alone in his study. . . 

There is something ungodly about these 
night wire jobs. You sit up here on the 
top floor of a skyscraper and listen in to 
the whispers of a civilization. New York, 
London, Calcutta, Bombay, Singapore — 
they’re your next-door neighbors after the 
street lights go dim and the world has 
gone to sleep. 

Along in the quiet hours between two 
and four, the receiving operatoi-s doze 
over their sounders and the news comes 
in. Fires and disasters and suicides. 
Murders, crowds, catastrophes. Some- 
times an earthquake with a casualty list as 
long as your arm. The night wire man 
takes it down almost in his sleep, picking 
it off on his typewriter with one finger. 

Once in a long time you prick up your 
ears and listen. You’ve heard of some 
one you knew in Singapore, Halifax or 
Paris, long ago. Maybe they’ve been pro- 
moted, but more probably they’ve bee* 
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murdered or drowned. Perhaps they just 
decided to quit and took some bizarre way 
out. Made it interesting enough to get in 
the news. 

But that doesn’t happen often. Most 
of the time you sit and doze and tap, tap 
on your typewriter and wish you were 
home in bed. 

Sometimes, though, queer things hap- 
pen. One did the other night, and I 
haven’t got over it yet. I wish I could. 

You see, I handle the night manager’s 
desk in a western seaport town; what the 
name is, doesn’t matter, 

'There is, or rather was, only one night 
operator on my staff, a fellow named John 
Morgan, about forty years of age, I should 
say, and a sober, hard-working sort. 

He was one of the best operators I ever 
knew, what is known as a "double’’ man. 
That means he could handle two instru- 
ments at once and type the stories on dif- 
ferent typewriters at the same time. He 
was one of the three men I ever knew who 
could do it consistently, hour after hour, 
and never make a mistake. 

Generally we used only one wire at 
night, but sometimes when it was late and 
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the news was coming fast, the Giicagv^ 
and Denver stations would open a second 
wire, and then Morgan would do his stuft. 
He was a wizard, a mechanical automatic 
wizard which functioned marvelously bat 
was without imagination. 

On the night of the sixteenth he com- 
plained of feeling tired. It was the first 
and last time I had ever heard him say a 
word about himself, and I had known 
him for three years. 

It was just three o’clock and we were 
running only one wire. I was nodding 
over reports at my desk and not paying 
much attention to him, when he spoke. 

"Jim,” he said, "does it feel close in 
here to you.^” 

"Why, no, John,” I answered, "but I’ll 
open a window if you like.” 

"Never mind,” he said. "I reckon I’m 
just a little tired.” 

That was all that was said, and I went 
on working. Every ten minutes or so I 
would walk over and take a pile of copy 
that had stacked up neatly beside the tj'pe- 
writer as the messages were printed out 
in triplicate. 

It must have been twenty minutes after 
he spoke that I noticed he had opened up 
the other wire and was using both type- 
writers. I thought it was a little unusual, 
as there was nothing very "hot” coming 
in. On my next trip I picked up the copy 
from both machines and took it back to 
my desk to sort out the duplicates. 

The first wire was running out the 
usual sort of stuff and I just looked over 
it hurriedly. Then I turned to the second 
pile of copy. I remembered it partic- 
ularly because the story was from a town 
I had never heard of: "Xebico.” Here 
is the dispatch. I saved a duplicate of it 
from our files: 

"Xcbico, Sept 16 CP BULLETIN 

"The heaviest mist in the history of the 
city settled over the town at 4 o’clock yes- 


terday aftefn(X)n. All traffic has stopped 
and the mist hangs like a pall over every- 
thing. Lights of ordinary intensity fail to 
pierce the fog, which is constantly grow- 
ing heavier. 

"Scientists here are unable to agree as 
to the cause, and the local weather bureau 
states that the like has never occurred be- 
fore in the history of the city. 

"At 7 p. m. last niglit municipal author- 
ities — 

(more)” 

'That was all there was. Nothing out 
of the ordinary at a bureau headquarters, 
but, as I say, I noticed the story because 
of the name cf the town. 

I T MUST have been fifteen minutes later 
that I went over for another batcli of 
copy. Morgan was slumped down in his 
chair and had switched his green electric 
light shade so that the gleam missed his 
eyes and hit only the top of the two type- 
writers. 

Only the usual stuff was in the right- 
hand pile, but the left-hand batch carried 
another story from Xebico. All press 
dispatches come in "takes,” meaning that 
parts of many different stories are strung 
along together, perhaps with but a few 
paragraphs of each coming through at a 
time. 'This second story was marked "add 
fog.” Here is the copy: 

"At 7 p. m. the fog had increased no- 
ticeably. All lights were now invisible 
and the town was shrouded in pitch dark- 
ness. 

"As a peculiarity of the phenomenon, 
the fog is accompanied by a sickly odor, 
comparable to notlung yet experienced 
here.” 

Below that in customary press fashion 
was the hour, 3:27, and the initials of the 
operator, JM. 

There was only one other story in the 
pile from the second wire. Here it is: 
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"2nd add Xebico Fog 

"Accounts as to the origin of the mist 
differ greatly. Among the most tinusual 
is that of the sexton of the local church, 
who groped his way to headquarters in a 
hysterical condition and declared that the 
fog originated in the village churchyard. 

" 'It was first visible as a soft gray 
blanket clinging to the earth* above the 
graves,’ he stated. 'Then it began to 
rise, higher and higher. A subterranean 
breeze seemed to blow it in billows, which 
split up and then joined together again. 

" 'Fog phantoms, writhing in anguish, 
twisted the mist into queer forms and fig- 
ures. And then, in the very thick midst 
of the mass, something moved. 

" 'I turned and ran from the accursed 
spot. Behind me I heard screams comuig 
from the houses bordering on the grave- 
yard.’ 

"Although the sexton’s story is gener- 
ally discredited, a party has left to investi- 
gate. Immediately after telling his story, 
the sexton collapsed and is now in a local 
hospital, unconscious.’’ 

- Queer story, wasn’t it? Not that we 
aren’t used to it, for a lot of xinusual sto- 
ries come in over the wire. But for some 
reason or other, perhaps because it was 
so quiet that night, the report of the fog 
made a great impression on me. 

It was almost with dread that I went 
over to the waiting piles of copy. Mo.t^ 
gan did not move, and the only sound in 
the room was the tap-tap of the sounders. 
It was ominous, nerve-radcing. 

'There was another story from Xebico 
in the pile of copy. I seized on it an- 
xiously. 

"New Lead Xebico Fog CP 

"'The rescue party which went out at 
11 p. m. to investigate a weird story of 
the origin of a fog which, since late yes- 
terday, has shrouded the city in darkness. 


has failed to return. Another and larger 
party has l)een dispatched. 

"Meanwhile the fog has, if possible, 
grown heavier. It seeps through the 
cracks in the doors and fills the atmos- 
phere with a depressing odor of decay. 
It is oppressive, terrifying, bearing with 
it a subtle impression of things long dead. 

"Residents of the city have left their 
homes and gathered in the local church, 
where the priests are holding services of 
prayer. 'The scene is beyond description. 
Grown folk and children are alike terri- 
fied and many are almost beside them- 
selves with fear. 

"Amid the wisps of vapor which partly 
veil the church auditorium, an old priest 
is praying for the welfare of his flock. 
They alternately wail and cross them- 
selves. 

"From the outskirts of the city may be 
heard cries of unknown voices. 'They 
echo through the fog in queer unca- 
denced minor keys. The sounds resemble 
nothing so much as wind whistling 
through a gigantic tunnel. But the night 
is calm and there is no wind. ’The sec- 
ond rescue party (more)’’ 

1 AM a calm man and never in a dozen 
years spent with the wires have been 
knc^wn to become excited, but despite my- 
self i rose from my chair and walked to 
the window. 

Could I be mistaken, or far down in 
the canyons of the city beneath me did I 
see a faint trace of fog? Pshaw! It was 
all imagination. 

In the pressroom the click of the sound- 
ers seemed to have raised the tempo of 
their tune. Morgan alone had not stirred 
from his chair. His head sunk between 
his shoulders, he tapped the dispatches out 
on the ty'pewriters with one finger of each 
hand. 

He looked asleep. Maybe he v/as — ■ 
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but no; endlessly, efficiently, the two 
machines rattled off line after line, as re- 
lentlessly and effortlessly as death itself. 
There was something about the monot- 
onous movement of the typewriter keys 
that fascinated me. I walked over and 
stood behind his chair, reading over his 
shoulder tlie type as it came into being, 
word by word. 

Ah, here was another: 

"Flash Xebico C P 

"There will be no more bulletins from 
this office. The impossible has hap- 
pened. No messages have come into this 
room for twenty minutes. We are cut off 
from the outside and even the streets be- 
low us. 

"I will stay with the wire until the end. 

"It is the end, indeed. Since 4 p. m. 
yesterday the fog has hung over tlie city. 
Following reports from the sexton of the 
local church, two rescue parties were sent 
out to investigate conditions on the out- 
skirts of the city. Neither party has ever 
returned nor was any word received from 
them. It is quite certain now that they 
will never return. 

"From my instrument I can ga 2 e down, 
on the city beneath me. From the posi- 
tion of this room on the thirteenth floor, 
nearly the entire city can be seen. Now I 
can see only a thick blanket of blackness 
where customarily are lights and life. 

"I fear greatly that the wailing cries 
heard constantly from the outskirts of the 
city are tlie death cries of the inhabitants. 
They are constantly increasing in volume 
and arc approaching the center of the 
city. 

"Tlie fog yet hangs over everything. 
If possible, it is even heavier than before, 
but the conditions have dianged. Instead 
of an opaque, impenetrable wall of odor- 
ous vapor, there now swirls and writhes 
a shapeless mass In contortions of almost 
human agony. New and again the mass 


parts and I catch a brief glimpse of the 
streets below. 

"People are running to and fro, scream- 
ing in despair. A vast bedlam of sound 
flies up to my window, and above all is 
the immense whistling of unseen and un- 
felt winds. 

"The fog has again swept over the city 
and the whistling is coming closer and 
closer. 

"It is now directly beneath me. 

"God! An instant ago the mist opened 
and I caught a glimpse of the streets be- 
low. 

"The fog is not simply vapor — it lives! 
By the side of each moaning and weeping 
human is a companion figure, an aura of 
strange and vafi-colored hues. How the 
shapes cling! Each to a living thing! 

"The men and women are down. Flat 
on their faces. The fog figures caress 
them lovingly. They are kneeling beside 
them. They are — but I dare not tell it. 

"The prone and writhing bodies have 
been stripped of their clothing. They are 
being consumed — piecemeal. 

"A merciful wall of hot, steamy vapor 
has swept over the whole scene. I can see 
no more. 

"Beneath me the wall of vapor is chang- 
ing colors. It seems to be lighted by in- 
ternal fires. No, it isn’t. I have made a 
mistake. The colors are from above, re- 
flections from the sky. 

"Look up! Look up! The whole sky 
is in flames. Colors as yet unseen by man 
or demon. The flames are moving; they 
have started to intermix; the colors re- 
arrange themselves. 'Tliey are so brilliant 
that my eyes burn, yet they are a long 
way off. 

“Now they have begun to swirl, to 
circle in ^nd out, twisting in intricate de- 
signs and patterns. The' lights are racing 
each with each, a kaleidoscope of unearth- 
ly brilliance. 
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"I have made a discovery. There is 
nothing harmful in the lights. They ra- 
diate force and friendliness, almost cheer- 
iness. But by their very strength, they 
hurt. 

"As I look, they are swinging closer 
and closer, a million miles at each jump. 
Millions of miles with the speed of light. 
Aye, it is light, the quintessence of all 
light. Beneath it the fog melts into a 
jeweled mist, radiant, rainbow-colored 6f 
a thousand varied spectra. 

"I can see the streets. Why, they are 
filled with people! The lights are coming 
closer. They are all around me. I am en- 
veloped. I 

T he message stopped abruptly. The 
wire to Xebico was dead. Beneath 
my eyes in the narrow circle of light from 
under the green lamp-shade, the black 
printing no longer spun itself, letter by 
letter, across the page. 

The room seemed filled with a solemn 
quiet, a silence vaguely impressive, power- 
ful. 

I looked down at Morgan. His hands 


had dropped nervelessly at his sides, while 
his body had hunched over peculiarly. I 
tinned the lamp-shade back, throwing the 
light squarely in his face. His eyes were 
staring, fixed. 

Filled with a sudden foreboding, I 
stepped beside him and called Chicago on 
the wire. After a second the sounder 
clicked its answer. 

Why.? But there was something wrong. 
Chicago was reporting that Wire Two 
had not been used throughout the even- 
ing. 

"Morgan!” I shouted. "Morgan! 
Wake up, it isn’t true. Some one has 

been hoaxing us. Why ” In my 

eagerness I grasped him by the shoulder. 

His body was quite cold. Morgan had 
been dead for hours. Could it be that his 
sensitized brain and automatic fingers had 
continued to record impressions even after 
the end? 

I shall never know, for I shall never 
again handle the night shift. Search in a 
world atlas discloses no town of Xebico. 
Whatever it was that killed John Morgan 
will for ever remain a mystery. 
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A LL my senses alert, I crept toward the barely open door. I listened, straining my 
ears, but I heard no sound. The door was not sufficiently ajar for me to see 
within. Cautiously I opened it wider; and then I forgot caution at the scene 
that met my startled stare. 

A stooping figure crouched over Tomasine’s bed, its back toward the door. The 
bending figure was shrouded in white, and there was something in its attitude that 
cliilled me as I looked. Over all the scene the ghostly moonlight flooded. 

I saw that the intruder was a woman, but I did not then perceive why that realiza- 
tion should send fresh shivers along my back. Whoever this intruder, she had no 
right to be there. Whatever her motive — suddenly, dread intuition prompting, I gave 
a hoarse cry. The crouching figure whirled, and I cried out again, with horror in my 
voice. I was gazing into a pair of flaming eyes! 

"What are you doing here?” I demanded harshly. 

The white, dead face smiled, and the smile was more dreadful than any grimace 
of hate. The eyes, curiously lifeless and yet at the same time lit with a cold, feral glare 
— those eyes burned into mine, held me spellbound and helpless. I knew, in that 
awful moment, that here was a horror that had no rieht to walk the earth. And I 
stood helpless, bound by the grip of these hellish orbs. The white-shrouded thing 
glided toward me. Pallid arms reached out, white hands that were too white, with 
long slender fingers, reached under my chin ... to bend back ffiy head . . . 

This novelette by the author of Placide’s Wife is a fascinating goose-flesh story that 
is utterly different. It will be nublished complete in the next issue of WEIRD 
TALES: 


De Brigade's Lady 

By KIRK MASHBURN 


— ALSO— 

THE CHADBOURNE EPISODE 
By Henry S. Wheteheap 


A slmddery graveyard tale of ghastly shapes 
glimpsed !■ the moonlight — of little, reddish, half- 
gnawed bones, scatter^ about the tomb in tire 
Old Cemetery. 

THE FERE VAMPIRES 
By Don.ald Wandrei 

Out of the sky struck a dread electric scourge that 
burned the life out of countless thousands and left 
charred skeletons to mark its passing. 


THE MIRROR 
By George Burrowes 

A strange story of a weird happening in the deptlis 
of a looking-glass, and an eery catastrophe that de- 
stroyed the happiness of two people. 

THE CULT OF THE WHITE APB 
By Hugh B. Cave 

An eldritch story of blackest Africa, where strange 
occult magic is still worked — a horror-story of the 
Dark Continent. 


THE HEAD OF WU-FANG 
By Don C Wiley 

The tale of a Chinese mandarin who exaaed a fear- 
ful punishment on those who had brought him to 
death. 
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R eaders, just how well do you like interplanetary stories? Shall Weird Tales 
continue to publish stories of space-ships, and voyages to other worlds, and eery 
“ adventures in far corners of the galaxy? We ask these questions because the 
featuring of Otis Adelbert Kline’s serial. Buccaneers of Venus, has called forth sev- 
eral letters vigorously attacking interplanetary stories in general and Mr. Kline’s story 
in particular; and the same thing happens whenever we print any of Edmond Hamil- 
ton’s space thrillers. ’Though the chorus of praise almost drowns out the hymn of 
hate, and the enthusiastic letters lauding Mr. Kline’s story greatly outnumber the 
complaints, still the latter are sufficiently numerous to warrant us in putting the ques- 
tion up to you: Do you want us to keep on publishing such tales as Mr. Kline’s 
Buccaneers of Venus and Mr. Hamilton’s Crashing Suns, or shall we omit interplanet- 
ary tales entirely? So far, those of you who dislike such stories are a small minority 
of our readers, if we can judge by the letters sent in to the Eyrie; but the very vigor 
of the protests compels attention. We have insisted on two tilings in our science-fic- 
tion: first, that such stories must be thrilling and packed with interest; and, second, 
that they must be not merely scientific or pseudo-scientific, but must also be eery 
enough to class as weird-scientific. Unless those of you who dislike such stories let 
us know your wishes in no uncertain terms, we shall continue to vary our contents by 
including in each issue two or more of the best weird-scientific stories obtainable. 

W. Davis, of Brooklyn, writes to the Eyrie: "I have read every copy of Weird 
Tales since 1925, and until recently the .nagazine has been perfect. Lately, however, 
you have been publishing an increasing number of interplanetary stories. 'These 
stories are well written, but they are not weird. Stick to the elder gods of Earth. For 
six years I sailed the seven seas, and in that time came to the conclusion that there 
are sufficient strange, weird and unexplainable happen.kigs on this old ball to keep 
the hair of the reading public on end without the necessity of going to Mars or Venus. 
I like my Weird Tales to be weird. If a story doesn’t give me the jitters for twenty- 
four hours after reading it, I don’t like it. Scientific fiction is about as exciting as the 
works of Samuel Johnson.” 

Here comes a hard wallop to the chin, delivered by Mrs. Norawcee Dc Hart, of 
Auburn, Indiana: "I am really disappointed to find so much pr^ious space taken up 
by another of Otis Adelbert Kli.nie’s creations. 'This is another story of the type that 
surely can not interest any one but the adolescent, and is really cut of place in your 
publication, for it is certainly not weird. Please give us fewer serials of this type, and 

(Please turn to page 140) 
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more shuddety horror stories, witch sagas, black magic, etc. Leave the Edgar Rice 
Burroughs type of tale to others. I dislike leaving any story in your issues unread, 
but it taxes me to try to include this. Please!” 

In justice to Mr. Kline it should be said that the boosts for his story greatly out- 
number the knocks. Here is one of the letters of praise; it comes from Robert Nel- 
son, of St. Charles, Illinois: "May my pen act as a reed to pipe my most culminant 
eulogiums to Clark Ashton Smith, that master-painter of weird literature? His tales 
appearing in W. T. have been impeccable gems, truly worthy of settings in the clas- 
sics. I shall never forget his A Rendezvous in Averoigne. Otis Adelbert Kline tran- 
scends by far the writings of Edgar Rice Burroughs and has surely supplanted him. 
One forms this judgment with certitude after reading the opening installment of his 
Buccaneers of Venus, which outshines all the other stories appearing in the November 
Weird Tales.” 

"Please do not reprint any more serials,” requests Donald A. Wolheim, of New 
York City. "We want to see some of the masterpieces that appeared in the old issues 
of Weird Tales. And the first I want to see is A. Merritt’s The Woman of the 
Wood.” 

'"The November issue of Weird Tales was a real treat,” writes Julius Hopkins, 
of Washington, D. C. "I enjoyed every story in it. As for my selections of first, sec- 
ond and third places, I award them to the first part of Buccaneers of Venus, Spawn of 
the Shadows, and Vampire Village, respectively. Let us have more good stories like 
these. My vote on serial reprints is positively no. I would, however, appreciate it 
greatly if you would reprint complete stories from the now unobtainable early issues 
of Weird Tales, Here’s a weird tale that’s true. Yesterday (Sunday, October 16, 
1932) I was riding on the Lee Highway in Virginia when all of a sudden I heard a 
whistle like that of a train. It came from in front, it passed by the car, and continued 
to sound. Other people in the car with me heard the whistle. When it seemed to be 
passing by us, I stopped the car, but the whistle seemed to continue down the road. At 
the time of this whistle there was not another car on the road, either in front or be- 
hind. We were not near any house or village and there wasn’t a railroad within 
thirty miles of the spot. Somebody may have discovered the secret of invisibility and 
was putting it to use with an automobile or something,, but whatever the truth may be, 
it is the weirdest incident that has ever occurred near me.” 

Jack Williamson writes from his home in New Mexico: "'The St. John cover for 
Buccaneers of Venus is fine — the best picture, I think, that I have seen, involving an 
imaginary monster. The human figure is superb, and the ship, the sail, and the wild 
sea give an impression of Viking daring. As for the reprint question, my vote is for 
the less known short stories, particularly from the early issues of Weird Tales. Let 
me also express my enjoyment of the peculiar fantastic humor in such of Clark Ashton 
Smith’s stories as The Testament of Athammaus.” 

"The stories in Weird Tales are the best I have ever come across, and I read 
every magazine of its kind I can find,” writes Mrs. H. W. Paylor, of San Francisco, 
in a letter to the Eyrie, "Keep up the good work, and let’s have more stories like 
those in the last issue. 'They were the best yet.” 

(Please turn to page 142 ) 
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"I am an omnivorous reader of Weird Tales,” writes Otto J. Precht, of Bell- 
more, New York, "and I keenly relish the tales written by Mr. E. Hoffmann Price. 
I greatly enjoyed his fine story of the Bride of the Peacock, which was certainly a 
story to hold one’s interest. But lately I have not seen many stories by Mr. Price. 
After his first story was published I was so entranced that I looked forward with zest 
to his stories in Weird 'Tales; but lately he has not appeared, except for the one story, 
Bride of the Peacock. I am wondering why you do not run some more of his stories. 
I look for a story by Mr. Price every time I purchase your magazine at the news stand, 
but lately I have been keenly disappointed.” [Cheer up, Mr. Precht, for we will 
publish many more splendid stories by Mr. Price, both in Weird Tales and in its sis- 
ter magazine, the Magic Carpet Magazine. — The Editors.] 

Alan MacRobert, of Larchmont, New York, asks for "more stories of witches and 
witchcraft and not so much ghost stuff. That,” he adds, "seems to be my one com- 
plaint.” 

J. D. Arden, of Detroit, writes to the Eyrie: "In your November issue, I noted 
with pleasure the one improvement needed to make the magazine perfect: the illustra- 
tions. I also must say that the present illustrations are vastly superior to those of the 
last five or six issues. A pat on the back for artists St. John and M. W. The stories 
are of high caliber, and with four aces of Weird Tales represented in Howard, 
Quinn, Kline and Smith, the issue is very good.” 

Readers, let us know what stories you Tke best in this issue. And if there are any 
stories you do not like, we want to know that, also. The most popular story in the 
November issue, as shown by your letters and votes, was Robert E. Howard’s eery 
thriller. Worms of the Earth. The first installment of Otis Adelbert Kline’s serial. 
Buccaneers of Venus, was second, with Seabury Quinrr’s story, The Bleeding Mummy, 
in third place. 


My favorite stories in the January WEIRD TALES are; 

Story Remarks 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) _1 

(3) 

I do not like the following stories: 

(1) Why.? 

( 2 ) 

r 

It will help us to know what kind of ^ Reader’s name and address; 
stories you want in Weird Tales if you I 
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The Eyrie, Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan I 
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The Monsters 

( Continued from page 30 ) 

"Danny!” she cried. "Come on! Come 
on!” 

"Just a moment,” said Danny. "Let 
me present you with the Empire State 
Building. I’m taking the Chrysler Build- 
ing for Tommy and the Metropolitan 
Museum for Dick. . . 

Seconds later they dashed out of the 
door as flames began to roar furiously 
behind them. And Danny stuflFed certain 
fragile but perfect miniatures of giant 
buildings into his pockets as the com- 
manding officer of the expedition stag- 
gered up to him. He was horribly mauled 
and torn. 

"You — ^you got them?” he asked thick- 
ly. "We were — fighting the damned 
Monsters. Half my men are killed. More 
than half. But the Monsters vanished. . . . 
You got them?” - 

"We did,” said Danny grimly. 'We 
smashed up the whole outfit, killed two 
men and ” 

Anne wavered a little on her feet and 
went off into a dead faint. And Danny 
dropped all other matters to attend to 
her. 

E verybody knows what happened 
next. The Monsters disappeared 
from New York as the laboratory on the 
hilltop was smashed. Danny and Dick 
and Tommy Burns were heroes, because 
they alone — with Anne — had v'on 
through the defending hordes of Mon- 
sters and smashed the Monster-makers’ 
projector. And Dick, having swept photo- 
graphs and papers from a desk in the 
power-station, produced documents which 
told of the immediate purposes of the 
sinister geniuses who had built and oper- 
ated that place. Their immediate purpose 
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NEXT MONTH 

The Fire 
Vampires 

By DONALD WANDREI 

A STARTLING weird-scientific story by 
. the author of "The Red Brain’' — 
the fascinating narrative of a dread elec- 
tric scourge that struck from the sky 
and burned the life out of countless 
thousands of human beings and left 
charred skeletons to mark its passage. 

T his is an unusually gripping tale, 
about a cosmic electric vampire, 
and a great scientist who was put "on 
the spot” by the scourge from the sky, 
and the colossal death-duel that was 
fought between him and the fire vam- 
pire. You can not afford to miss this 
story, which will be printed complete 

in the February issue of 

WEIRD TALES 

On sale January 1st 

To avoid missing your copy, clip and mail this 
coupon today for SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER. 


WKIRD TAI.BS 
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February issue <$1.7B in Canada). Special offer 
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was, of course, a vast hold-up. The City 
of New York was to be held to ransom. 
The letter making the demands of tlie 
Monster-makers was ready to mail, and it 
is on display in the Metropolitan Museum 
together with the tiny metal replica of 
the Chrysler Building and the Museum 
itself. Nobody knows how those models 
were made, except that Danny has sug- 
gested that if one projected a magnetic- 
field image of a city and then poured 
molten metal into its hollow interior, if 
the metal were sufficiently fluid it would 
produce a perfect casting of the city. 'That 
is probably as good a guess as any. 

But nobody knows — yet — how the 
Monsters were made. There is just one 
clue available. When Danny gave Anne 
the Empire State Building — some four 
inches tall — he put something else very 
carefully into a box lined with cotton- 
wool. Later, he put that away in a safe- 
deposit box which he rented at the ex- 
travagant outlay of seven dollars for the 
year. And Anne knows what is in the 
other box and why he put it away. That 
is the clue to the method of making the 
Monsters. She kissed Danny rather more 
worshipfully than usual when he ex- 
plained it to her. . . . 

Oh, yes. That was quite all right. You 
remember, of course, that pictures of 
Danny and Dick and Tommy Burns were 
in the papers for three days running, so 
that they became national heroes. But 
Danny’s engagement to Anne wasn’t an- 
nounced until nearly tv/o months later. 
Aind then, of course, he wasn’t news any 
longer. 'The announcement filled four 
lines under a twelve-point head on page 
eight of the Tabloid. It fitted in neatly 
under the carry-over of a second-page 
story Danny had written. And that story 
went under the headline, "LOVE NEST 
RAID BARES RUM KING’S DOUBLE 
LIFE.” 


W. T.— 9 


L ayla was suddenly interrupted by a muffled scream from one of the slave-girls, 
who came hurrying across the room with my female clothing. "The master 
^ is coming!’’ she cried. 

With the aid of the slave-girl and Layla I quickly donned the garments, then 
bent over my astrological table and began muttering calculations in the cracked 
voice of an old hag. 

The door opened, and I saw a white-bearded shaykh, with a face like a dolphin’s 
belly and a neck like an elephant’s throat, advancing ponderously across the floor. 
Despite his change in appearance, there was no mistaking the flat nose and huge fig- 
ure of the terrible Abu al Kurbaj. 

"Perhaps your soothsayer will deign to read the future for me, Layla,” he said. 
"What say you, mother?” 

"With joy and gladness, my lord,” I croaked. 

The shaykh drew up an ottoman, and sitting down, observed me minutely. 

"What large hands you have, mother,” he said, presently, "and what enormous feet.” 
"I am as Allah made me,” I replied, sensing danger. 

"The ways of Allah are past all understanding,” observed the shaykh. "Yet never be- 
fore have I seen a woman with hands and feet like a man.” 

At this, I knew the time for shamming had passed. With a sudden leap, I clutched him 
by the bull throat, but I might, with equal success, have attempted to choke a hippopotamus. 

He seized my wrists and flung me from him as if I were a child. "Ya, Mormons! Y a, 
Mahmet! To me!” he bellowed. Then two stalwart eunuchs burst into the room, bared 
blades in hand. . . . 

THE DRAGOMAN’S PILGRIMAGE 

By OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


You can not afford to miss this story of the utterly strange and amazing adventure that 
befell Hamed the Dragoman in the Muhammadan holy city of Mecca. It is printed com- 
plete in the current issue of ; 
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T he first warning of the stupen- 
dous cataclysm rhat befall the 
earth in the fourth decade of the 
Twentieth Century was recorded 
simultaneously in several parts of 
America. At twelve minutes past 3 
o’clock a. m., during a lull in the 
night’s aerial business,- several of 
the larger stations of the Western 
hemisphere began picking up 
strange signals out of the ether. 
They were faint and ghostly, as if 
coming from a vast distance. As 
far as anyone could learn, the sig- 
nals. originated nowhere upon the 
earth. It fvas as if some phantom 
were whispering through the ether 
in the language of another planet. 
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